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REPORT. 



To THE Trustees op the Johns Hopkins University: — 
OenUemen: 

In presenting to you, and to the public through you, a 
report of the progress of the Johns Hopkins University, dur- 
ing the year ending September 1, 1891, it is pleasant to begin 
by recording the fact that the institution has been free from 
those financial anxieties which were felt a short time ago in 
consequence of the failure of dividends from certain stocks 
given to it by its founder. This relief has been due in no 
small degree to the continued expenditure of the Emergency 
Fund generously contributed for this very purpose. It is 
also due to a change in the investment of a considerable part 
of the original endowment, from common stock of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Eailroad, to preferred stock of the same cor- 
poration. The timely gifts of our friends and the prompt 
action of our Finance Committee, supported by an increase 
in the charges for tuition and by willing economy in all the 
erpenditures dependent upon the Faculty, have enabled the 
University to hold its own, completely, without any apparent 
diminution of its activity and usefulness. 

The attendance of students, for example, has never been 
so large as during the year now closed, and the quality of 
those who have entered here has never been better. The 
number of graduates showed a marked increase. The vari- 

1 
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2 Statistics. 

ous serial publications have appeared with their accustomed 
regularity. Instructions have been maintained in all the 
departments hitherto instituted. Electrical engineering has 
received increased attention^ at a considerable though still 
inadequate outlay. Public lectures have been given on the 
Donovan and TumbuU foundations to the great satisfaction 
of large assemblies. The usual number of fellowships and 
scholarships have been awarded. Promotions have been made 
in the faculty and the staff of teachers has been increased by 
the appointment of many assistants. The library has been 
greatly enlarged partly by the usual appropriations and partly 
by generous gifts. 

Statistics. 

The academic staff numbered during the year sixty-six teach- 
erS; including seven physicians and surgeons attached to the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. The number of students enrolled 
was four hundred and sixty-eight, of whom two hundred and 
thirty-five were residents of Maryland, and two hundred and 
twenty came here from thirty-six other States of the Union, 
and thirteen from foreign countries. Among the students were 
two hundred and seventy-six already graduated, coming from 
one hundred and twenty-two collies and universities ; there 
were one hundred and forty-one matriculates (or candidates 
for the d^ree of Bachelor of Arts) ; and there were fifty-one 
admitted as special students, to pursue courses of study for 
which they seemed fitted, without reference to graduation. 
The degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred upon fifty can- 
didates; and twenty-eight candidates were promoted to the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 

The foUowingtable indicatestheenrolment of students in each 
year since the University was opened in the autumn of 1876 : 
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ToUl 
Enrolled. 


GraduateB, 
(incl. Fellows.) 


Matriculate. 


Non- 
Matriculates. 


1876-77 


89 


64 


12 


23 


1877-78 


104 


68 


24 


22 


1878-79 


123 


63 


26 


36 


1879-80 


159 


79 


32 


48 


1880-81 


176 


102 


37 


37 


1881-82 


176 


99 


46 


31 


1882-83 


204 


125 


49 


30 


1883-84 


249 


169 


63 


37 


1884-86 


290 


174 


69 


47 


1886-86 


314 


184 


96 


34 


1886-^7 


378 


228 


108 


42 


1887-^8 


420 


231 


127 


62 


1888-89 


394 


216 


129 


49 


1889-90 


404 


229 


130 


46 


1890-91 


468 ' 


276 


141 


61 


♦1891-92 


605 


299 


138 


68 



*At the openiDg of the year. 

During fifteen years, seventeen hundred and sixty-seven indi- 
viduals have been enrolled as students, of whom seven hundred 
and seventy are r^stered as from Maryland (including six 
hundred and twenty-four from Baltimore), and nine hundred 
and ninety-seven from fifty-two other States and countries. Nine 
hundred and ninety-four persons entered as graduate students, 
and seven hundred and seventy-three entered as undergraduates. 
Of the undergraduates, one hundred and sixty have continued as 
graduate students, many of them proceeding to the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. It thus appears that eleven hundred and 
fifty-four persons have followed graduate studies here.^ 

The following table indicates the geographical distribution 
of the students each year since the opening, as shown by the 
Annual Begisters : 

^ These figures are based on a recent review of our registration book. 
They differ a little from previous statements, partly because a few clergy- 
men and other persons who have had the equivalent of a college degree, 
were before counted as undergraduates, and partly because some undergradu- 
ates who proceeded to graduate courses were enrolled only as graduates. 
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Cf Maryland. 






Nol 


of MarylancL 


1876-77 


• 


. 


. 




59 




. 


. 


. 


30 


1877-78 


. 


- 


- 




71 




- 


. 


- 


33 


1878-79 


. 


. 


. 




76 




. 


. 


. 


47 


1879-80 


- ■ 


. 


. 




97 




- 


- 


- 


62 


1880-81 


- 


- 


- 




95 




. 


- 


- 


81 


1881-«2 


- 


- 


• 




97 




- 


- 


- 


78 


1882-83 


- 


- 


- 




106 




- 


- 


- 


98 


1883-84 


- 


. 


- 




123 




- 


- 


- 


126 


1884-86 


. 


. 


. 




130 




. 


. 




160 


1885-86 


- 


- 


- 




130 




- 


- 




184 


1886-87 


. 


- 


- 




162 




- 


. 




216 


1887-88 


. 


- 


. 




199 




. 


. 




221 


1888-89 


- 


- 


. 




183 




- 


. 




211 


1889-90 


- 


- 


. 




215 




- 


- 




189 


1890-91 


. 


. 


. 


. 


235 




. 


. 




233 


*1891-92 


. 


_ 


. 


. 


254 




. 


_ 




251 



*At the opening of the year. 



The attendance upon the courses given in some of the 
principal subjects has been as follows during the last five 
years : — 



Mathematics and Astron- 
omy, 

Physios, 

Chemistry, 

Mineralogy and Oeology, 

Biology, 

Pathology, 

Greek, 

Latin, 

Sanskrit, etc., . . . . 

Semitic Languages, . . 

German, 

French, Italian, etc., . . 

English, etc., • . • • 

History and Political Sci- 
ence, 

Psychology, Ethics, etc., 



1886-87. 


1887-88. 


1888-«9. 


1889-90. 


76 


84 


82 


83 


73 


85 


74 


85 


118 


119 


124 


137 


24 


25 


38 


33 


65 


61 


81 


64 


25 


15 


24 


34 


48 


61 


58 


55 


72 


74 


69 


69 


37 


40 


39 


38 


14 


18 


43 


35 


113 


130 


119 


116 


60 


72 


69 


88 


90 


84 


94 


90 


135 


137 


162 


142 


65 


81 


48 


60 



1890-91. 



85 
98 

114 
30 
59 
40 
61 
70 
35 
26 

104 
84 
84 

143 
72 
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Since degrees were first conferred^ in 1878^ three hundred 
persons have attained the Baocalaureate d^ree^ and two hun- 
dred and twelve have been advanced to the d^ree of Doctor 
of Philosophy^ as appears from the following table : 











Bachelors (^ Afis. 




Doctors ofPhihsophy, 


1877-78 


- 


. 




- 




- 


- 


- 


. 


4 


1878-79 


• 


- 




- 


3 


- 


- 


- 


- 


6 


1879-80 


• 


- 




- 


16 


- 


- 


- 


- 


5 


1880-81 


• 


. 




- 


12 


. 


- 


. 


. 


9 


1881-82 


- 


- 




- 


15 


- 


- 


- 


- 


9 


1882-83 


. 


. 






10 


- 


- 


- 


- 


6 


1883^4 


. 


. 




. 


23 


- 


- 


- 


- 


16 


1884-86 


. 


. 




- 


9 


- 


- 


- 


- 


13 


1885-86 


- 


- 




- 


31 


- 


- 


- 


- 


17 


1886-87 


. 


- 




- 


24 


. 


- 


- 


- 


20 


1887-88 


- 


- 




- 


34 


- 


- 


- 


- 


27 


1888-89 


. 


- 




- 


36 


. 


. 


. 


- 


20 


1889-90 


- 


- 




- 


37 


- 


- 


- 


- 


33 


1890-91 


- 


- 




- 


50 


- 


- 


- 


- 


28 



Death op the President op the Boabd op Trustees. 

At the b^inning of the academic year the University was 
deprived by death of the services of Judge Brown, one of the 
Trustees, who had been for several years the wise and efficient 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. Near the close of 
the year, the death occurred of Honorable George W. Dobbin, 
President of the Board of Trustees, whose influence has been felt 
since the opening of the University in favor of the most enlight- 
ened policy for the advancement of knowledge and for the 
education of young men. His long and honorable life was 
conmiemorated by the Eesolutions of the Trustees, by a meet- 
ing of the Academic Staff, and by a public eulogy delivered 
on Commencement Day. The Resolutions adopted in honor 
of his memory are printed in the University OircuIarSy July, 
1891, No. 91, and also in the appendix to this report. The 
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6 ReeerU Appointments and BmgnathM. 

proceedings of the meeting commemorative of Judge Brown, 
with the action of the Trustees and a bic^raphical note, are 
contained in the University OircularSy November, 1890, No. 83. 

Recent Appointments and Resignations. 

Charles Morton Stewart, Esq., has been made Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, and Charles J. M. Gwinn, 
Esq., Chairman of the Executive Committee. The vacancy 
in the Board of Trustees occasioned by the death of Judge 
Brown was filled by the election of James L. McLane, Esq. 

The following appointments have been made during the 
past year in the Academic Staff: 

Herbert B. Adams, Ph. D., to be Professor of American 
and Institutional History. 

William K. Brooks, Ph. D., to be Professor of Animal 
Morphology. 

Maurice Bloompield, Ph. D., to be Professor of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology. 

James W. Bright, Ph. D., to be Associate Professor of 
English Philology. 

William Hand Browne, M. D., to be Associate Professor 
of English Literature. 

N. Murray, A. B., LL. B., to be Librarian. 

To be Lecturer for 1891-2 on the " Percy TumbuU Memo- 
rial ^' foundation, Professor R. C. Jebb, LL. D., of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England. 

To be Lecturers for 1890-1 on ^^ the Donovan foundation,'' 
Professor C. T. Winchester, of Wesleyan University, Pro- 
fessor George L. Kittredge, of Harvard University, and 
Mr. BiGHARD G. Moulton, of Cambridge, England. 

To be Associate in Physics, Joseph 8. Ames, Ph. D. 
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Reoent Appointments and Beaignationa. 7 

To be Associate in Mathematics, Charles H. Chapman, 
Ph.D. 

To be Associate in Mechanical Engineering, William 8. 
Aldrich, M. E. (By vote of October, 1891). 

To be Associate in Electrical Engineering, Hermann S. 
Hering, M. E. 

To be Associate in the Romance Languages, John E. 
Matzke, Ph. D. 

To be Instructor in the Semitic Languages, Christopher 
Johnston, Jr., A. M. 

To be Instructor in German, Hermann Schobnfeld, 
Ph.D. 

To be Assistant in Bacteriology and Hygiene, George H. 
F, NuTTALL, M. D., Ph. D. 

To be Instructor in Mathematics, Charles L. Poor, S. B. 

The University has lost the services of Professor A. L. 
Kimball, who graduated here as Doctor of Philosophy in 
1884, and has since discharged successively the duties of a 
Fellow, a Fellow by Courtesy, an Associate, and an Associate 
Professor of Physics to the entire satisfaction of all the 
authorities as well as of the students who have come under 
his charge. He has accepted an invitation to be Professor of 
Physics in Amherst College. 

The Associate in Eomance Languages, Henry A. Todd, 
Ph. D., who received his Doctor's degree from this university 
in 1885, and who has been since 1883 a learned and faithfiil 
member of the Academic Staff, resigned his position at the end 
of the session in order to accept a professorship in the Stan- 
ford University in California. 

Dr. E. M. Hartwell, who received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in 1881 and who has honorably discharged 
the duties of a Fellow, an Assistant in Biology, and an Asso- 
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date and Director of Physical Culture, by successive appoint- 
ments banning in 1879, resigned his position in December 
in order to become Director of Physical Training in the Pub- 
lic Schools of Boston. 

Public Assemblies. 

Commemoration Day, February 23, 1891, was celebrated 
by an assembly of the officers, students, and friends of the 
University in the large hall of the Peabody Institute, the use 
of which was kindly granted by a vote of the Peabody Trus- 
tees. After opening remarks by the President, addresses were 
made by Professor Osier, on Recent Advances in Medicine ; by 
Professor Martin, on The Connection of the University with 
the Oyster Question ; and by Professor Elliott, on Advanced 
Studies in the Romance Languages. These addresses are 
printed in the University Circulars^ March, 1891, No. 86. 

At the close of the year degrees were conferred in the Mt. 
Vernon Place Methodist Episcopal Church, June 11, 1891, 
at 6 p. m. After an address commemorating Judge Dobbin, 
Dr. Kimball addressed the candidates for degrees, and the 
Right Rev. A. M. Randolph, D. D., LL. D., and Charles 
Morton Stewart, Esq., acting as President of the Board of 
Trustees, made congratulatory addresses. The candidates for 
the degree of A. B. were presented by Dr. Griffin ; and those 
for the degree of Ph. D., by Dr. Remsen. The names of the 
graduates of the year are given in the appendix. 

At the opening of the year an address was delivered by 
the President, his course of thought being suggested by obser- 
vations made during his recent prolonged journey in lands 
adjacent to the Mediterranean. Among other subjects, he 
referred to his presence as a delegate of the Johns Hopkins 
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University at the fttes given in honor of the six hundredth 
anniversary of the University of MontpelHer. The address is 
printed in the UniversUy Oireularay November, 1890, No. 83. 

Lectukes. 

The first course of lectures on the Percy Turnbull Memorial 
foundation was delivered in the month of March, by E. C. 
Stedman, Esq., of New York. Levering Hall was filled to 
its utmost capacity, and every day many who sought admis- 
sion were turned away. Mr. Stedman's subject was "The 
Nature and Elements of Poetry.^' A syllabus of the course 
was printed in the University CircularSy April, 1891, No. 87. 
The lectures gave a high d^ree of literary enjoyment to all 
who heard them, and it is pleasant to learn that they are to 
be repeated in other universities before their publication. 

On the Donovan foundation there were three courses of 
lectures during the session, all delivered in Levering Hall. 
The first was by Mr. R. G. Moulton, of Cambridge, Eng., 
on Milton's Poetic Art (four lectures), with an additional 
lecture on University Extension; the second by Professor 
Kittredge, of Harvard, on the Early English Gawain Ro- 
mances (six lectures); and the third by Professor C. T. 
Winchester, of Wesleyan, on English Literature of the Period 
of Queen Anne (eight lectures), with an additional lecture on 
the "Lake Poets." 

Several noteworthy courses of lectures were given before 
the students of History and Political Science by non-resident 
lecturers, — namely, by Hon. John A. Kasson, of Washington, 
formerly United States Minister in Vienna and in Berlin, 
on the History of Diplomacy (ten lectures) ; by Hon. C. D. 
Wright, U. S. Commissioner of Labor, on Studies in Social 
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Science (eight lectures); by James Schouler, Esq., of Bos- 
ton, on American Political History (ten lectures); by Pro- 
fessor J. F. Jameson, of Brown University, on the Consti- 
tutional and Political History of the Southern States (ten 
lectures); and by Professor W. Wilson, of Princeton, on 
Administration and Public Law (twenty-five lectures). A 
course of ten lectures (to which many persons not connected 
with the department were admitted) was also given by the 
President of the University in the physical lecture room, on 
the Historical Geography of the Mediterranean and its adja- 
cent lands. 

Three lectures were delivered on the invitation of the pro- 
fessors in Geology, by Professor W. M. Davis, of Harvard 
College, — ^the subjects being : 

(a) Tornadoes, a Story of a long Inheritance ; (6) The TriasBic Sandstone 
of the Connecticut Valley ; (c) The Physical Geography of New England. 

Mr. G. K. Gilbert, of the United States Geological Survey, 
delivered a lecture on Niagara Falls and the Great Lakes 
before the Scientific Association. 

Mr. A. Melville Bell, of Washington, gave a lecture on 
Visible Speech before the students of languages; and his 
brother, Mr. David C. Bell, of Washington, gave a brief 
course on Vocal Culture, which waa preceded by a reading 
from Shakespeare. 

Dr. H. A. Todd gave a series of readings in Dante, which 
continued weekly through February, March, and April. 

A course of lectures on various pedagogical themes was 
delivered during February and March, in Hopkins Hall. 
They were attended by an audience of about one hundred per- 
sons, members of the University who have been, or expect 
soon to be engaged in the work of collegiate instruction. The 
speakers and their subjects are as follows : 
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Professor Nicholas Mubsat Butleb, of Golnmbia College, Prendent 
of the New York College for the Training of Teachers, on The Use and 
Abuse of Examinations. 

Hon. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, on Books ser- 
yiceable to Teachers of Coll^;e8 and High Schools at the beginning of 
their Career. 

Hon. J. L. M. CuBRT, of Washington, Gheneral Agent of the Peabodj 
Education Fund, on the Study of Pedagogics in the University. 

Professor Griffin, on Books treating of the Ideal End of Education and 
of its Practical Method. 

Professor Gildersleeve, on Literature as a Science. 

Professor Remsen, on the Teaching of Science in Colleges. 

Professor Martin, on Methods of Teaching in Science. 

Professor Adams, on Public Speaking. 

Professor D. C. Bell, of Washington, on the Art of Vocal Expression. 

Several addresses were given before the Travellers* Club, 
namely: 

Professor H. F. Beid, of Cleveland, on the Muir Glacier (Alaska). 

Dr. E. Haubknecht, late of Tokio, on Educational Progress in Japan. 

Dr. G. H. W1LLIAM8) on a Geological Excursion in the Northern Appa- 
lachian Chain. 

Dr. W. B. Clark, on the Geological Features of Gay Head, Mass. 

President Slochum, of Colorado College, on Irrigation Schemes in New 
Mexico. 

Passed Assistant Engineer B. G. Denig, U. S. Nayy, on a Trip to Per- 
sepolis. 

Dr. C. Johnston, Jr., on the History of Persepolis. 

The Baltimore branch of the Archaeological Institute of 
America held three meetings within our walls, at which 
addresses were made by Professor J. W. Powell, of Wash- 
ington, on American Ethnology ; by Professor Gildersleeve, 
on the newly discovered fragments of Aristotle ; by Professor 
Marquand, of Princeton, on the Rise of Ionic Architecture ; 
by Mr. Talcott Williams, of Philadelphia, on Historical Sur- 
vivals in Morocco, and on a Helmet from Lake Van. The 
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Annual Address^ a review of archseological progress during 
the present century^ was delivered by the President. 

The Libbary. 

The Library has made rapid advances during the last few 
months^ and the Librarian estimates that it contains an aggre- 
gate of 56,000 volumes/ besides a collection of perhaps 
40,000 pamphlets. 

The Bequest of Mr. John W, Mc Coy, — All the books received 
from the estate of Mr. McCoy have been distinguished by an 
engraved book-plate indicating the source from which they 
came. Those pertaining to the history of the fine arts, and 
indeed all those with important engravings, together with 
books of travel and the rare Americana, are still kept in the 
room where the donor placed them. Books that are not of 
extraordinary value, including essays, poems, histories, etc., 
have been brought to the university buildings where they 
have greatly enriched our resources. 

The more thoroughly the collection is examined, the more 
valuable it appears. The art books, especially, are costly, 
attractive, and of permanent utility. 

The following statement in regard to the McCoy Library 
has been prepared by the Librarians, Dr. Browne and Mr. 
Murray. 

The collection is especially rich in works treating of Art 
and Archfleology, the history of the various great schools of 
Art, lives of eminent artists, and in particular, in magnificent 
folios of engravings, reproducing the master-pieces of the 
great art-galleries of Europe. Among these are represented 
the Pitti Palace and Medicean Gallery of Florence, the Palais 
Boyal of Paris, and the Royal Galleries of Dresden, Munich, 
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Madrid, Versailles, the Hague, Turin, the Museo Borbonioo of 
Naples, the British Museum, the galleries of the Vatican and 
the Campidoglio of Rome, the Vernon Gallery, the works of 
Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, Albert Durer, Holbein, etc. 

More modem schools of art are represented in a collection 
of laige folios, illustrating the works of Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Reynolds, Canova, Thorwaldsen, Delaroche, Turner, and other 
great artists. 

In the department of Archaeology are found the twenty 
volumes of the Trisor de Numismatique, Du Sommerard, Lea 
Aria du Moyen Age, Meyrick^s AndevU Armour^ Hamilton's 
engravings from ancient vases, Owen Jones's Alhambra, and 
many other works of great value. 

The valuable and rare books in the department of English 
Literature form a most useful and acceptable addition to the 
working library of the University, but are too numerous to 
be specified. We may mention, however, the publications of 
the Camden and Percy Societies, the Fuller Worthies Library, 
the Bohn Libraries, and a fine collection of the English 
dramatists. 

Li Americana this library is especially rich, containing 
many books printed in New England in the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries ; also a valuable collection of books 
and pamphlets in thirty-six volumes, relating to the American 
Revolution. A particularly desirable accession to our shelves 
is found in the large number of books, many of them of great 
rarity, treating of the history, and especially the early history, 
of the Southern States. 

The number of volumes in the McCoy Library is eight 
thousand. 

The Gift of Mr, W. A. Slater. — The sum of two thousand 
dollars given to the University by William A. Slater, Esq., of 
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Norwich, Codd., has been expended in the purchase of cosily 
books, not absolutely essential to our daily work but of great 
attraction to students. The most of the purchases were in 
English literature, and among them were the best library 
editions of Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, and other 
dramatists, Ascham, Milton, Evelyn, Johnson, Dryden, Pope, 
Scott, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Goldsmith, Lamb, Browning, 
Tennyson, Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, and other writers. 
Duruy's History of the Greeks, the recent reprints of Wash- 
ington, Franklin, and Hamilton, Clarendon's History of the 
B/cbellion, and Shea's History of the Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica were also purchased. In science, the collected works of 
Sir Humphry Davy, Clerk Maxwell, Cuvier, Dufrenoy, and 
others were procured. Among other costly purchases may 
be named Kurschner's Deutsche Nationalliteraiur, Lea Oranda 
llorivaina de la France, edited by Regnier, the great descrip- 
tions by Deshayes of the fossil shells and the invertebrate 
animals found in and near the basin of Paris, and also Mas- 
pero's RecueU de Travaux (Egyptian and Assyrian Archae- 
ology), the Voyage of the Astrolabe, and the Writings of 
Aldrovandus. These are only examples of the manner in which 
the fund was distributed ; almost every department of study 
was benefited by it. This unsolicited generosity of Mr. Slater 
may suggest to other beneficent persons a mode by which any 
amount of money, from one hundred dollars upwards, may be 
advantageously employed in the enrichment of our library. 

Library of Southern History : The Oifts of Gen, Bimeyy 
Colonel Scharfy and Others. — In January last Greneral William 
Bimey, of Washington, whose attention had been especially 
directed to the studies of American history which are here in 
progress, presented to the library a collection of books and 
pamphlets numbering over one thousand titles, chiefly rela- 
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ting to slavery. He and his fether, the late James G. Bimey, 
had been engaged at least since 1840 in bringing these books 
together. The collection is doubtless one of the most com- 
plete of its kind in the country. An account of it, prepared 
by Dr. J. M. Vincent, librarian of the historical seminary, 
will be found in the University drculara, February, 1891, 
No. 86. 

Soon afterwards Colonel J. Thomas Scharf, the well-known 
writer of the history of Maryland and of Baltimore, and of 
other volumes, presented to the University his collection of 
manuscripts, pamphlets, autographs, curios and other histori- 
cal material, chiefly pertaining to the history of the Southern 
States. Mr. Powell, now librarian of the historical depart- 
ment, has made a careful examination of the Scharf collection, 
and has superintended its removal and b^un its re-arrange- 
ment, with the aid of Mr. W. I. Hull. His account of the 
contents of this remarkable collection will be found printed 
in full in the University Circulars, June, 1891, No. 89. The 
most important facts are thus stated by Mr. Powell : 

The collection includes a large number of unpublished 
manuscripts relating chiefly to the history of the Civil War. 
Some of these manuscripts were compiled from sources no 
longer accessible. There are, besides, a large number of 
pamphlets which treat various phases of American history. 
Many original letters and documents, such as marriage licenses 
and indentures of the last century, give the collection genea- 
logical value. The collection includes, also, several thousand 
autographs and the largest collection in existence of Maryland 
muster rolls. Together with these manuscripts and pamphlets, 
the University received copies of the works of which Col. 
Scharf is the author, and a few other volumes. 
2 
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The Scharf collection, the Bimey collection, some of the 
books received from Mr. McCoy, and some otherwise acquired 
by the library, have now been placed together in one of the 
Monument-street houses, as their temporary home, awaiting 
the construction of a library building. Taken together the 
collection is large and valuable, ranking, it is fair to presume, 
among the most important collections of the kind in the country. 
Still it lacks many important books and pamphlets, which the 
friends of the University are invited to contribute. In many 
old mansions, sometimes in the possession of fiunilies who, by 
change of residence and other considerations, have no real 
interest in the preservation of old books and papers, valuable 
materials are found, which would be most welcome here. 
The students of Southern history, a rapidly increasing com- 
pany, will turn to good account whatever material, manu- 
script or printed, may be entrusted to the University. 

Dr. W. Hand BroTi^pe, the Librarian, prepared and dis- 
tributed the following statement, to which a few responses, 
but not many, have been received : 

" J. Thomas Sghabf, Esq., the well-known historian, has recently pre- 
sented to the Johns Hopkins Universitj his entire collection of manoscript 
and other historical material. 

" This noble gift is the result of thirty years' indefatigable accumula- 
tion. It comprises many thousands of manuscripts, autograph letters, 
original public documents, rare pamphlets, Stc., dating from early colonial 
times to the dose of the late war. In documents illustrating the history of 
the Southern States it is believed to be unrivalled. 

'^ It IB the purpose of the University to make this collection the centre of 
a library of materials for authentic Southern history, and to gather 
together, as far as possible, those records of the past which are now dis- 
persed and perishing ; thus doing for the South what Harvard and Yale 
have done for the New England States. These records will not be merely 
stored away, but they will be arranged and made accessible, under proper 
restrictions, to writers or students of history. 
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"Great numbers of important papers and other records most now be 
scattered throughout the South, in danger of destruction, and often having 
little value or interest for their present possessors. Such records the Uni- 
versit^r will gratefully receive ; and in case the present owners do not wish 
to alienate them permanently, they will be taken as a deposit subject to 
recall." 

Gifts from (he French Government. — ^The Grovernment of 
France, through the Minister of Public Instruction, has pre- 
sented to the University a large and valuable collection of 
the government publications in return for sets of journals and 
other publications which we were able to send to Paris. The 
University is greatly indebted, not only to the French minis- 
ter, M. Lten Bourgeois, but also to the American minister, 
Hon. Whitelaw Reid, and the Secretary of Legation, Mr. 
Henry Vignaud, for their personal interest in this exchange. 

Manuscripts of M, Lahoviaye. — Not long after the gift of 
Professor Bluntschli's library by the Grerman citizens of Bal- 
timore, Mrs. Francis Lieber gave us the writings in print 
and in manuscript of her husband, who had been for many 
years the friend and correspondent of Bluntschli. Both these 
writers on international and constitutional law were corre- 
spondents of another distinguished publicist. Professor Labou- 
laye, of Paris, and, therefore, his printed writings were added 
to the case where the memorials of Bluntschli and Lieber 
were kept. But there was no manuscript of the French 
member of the trio. Recently, at the suggestion of two of 
our friends in Paris (Mr. Theodore Stanton and Dr. E. JR. L. 
Grould), M. Paul de Laboulaye, Ambassador of France at St. 
Petersburg, and his brother, M. Ben6 de Laboulaye, have 
been so kind as to send us the manuscript lectures of their 
&ther on the Constitution of the United States, delivered in 
1840 and subsequent years at the Collie de France in Paris. 
Thus we now have in our keeping the autograph writings on 
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public law of three famous professors, one speaking in France^ 
one in Grermany, and one in America. 

Other Gifts of Manuscripts. — A remarkable collection of 
autograph letters, chiefly from Americans of distinction, has 
been presented to the Historical library by J. E. Gilmore,, 
Esq., of New York, well known as a writer under the nom de 
plvme of " Edmund Kirke." There are about twelve hundred 
pieces in the collection, including the autographs of presi- 
dents, senators, bishops, authors, editors, inventors, artists, etc.. 

The University has also received through R. A. Dobbin,. 
Esq., from the family of Judge Dobbin, late President of the 
Board of Trustees, at his request, gifts which are valuable in 
themselves and also as tokens of the interest which the donor 
showed in the University, even in his last hours. 

The gifts include three volumes of the manuscript records* 
of the meetings of the " Tuesday Club,*' a society in Annapo- 
lis about the year 1750, and a medal of the club ; the letter of 
Henry Clay accepting the nomination for the Presidency of 
the United States ; a commission signed by John Hancock in 
the year 1781 ; and the original of John Quincy Adams's 
'^ Ebony and Topaz '' toast in his hand-writing. 

CoLLEcrriONS. 

Growth of the Geologicai OolUotions. — Within the past year 
both the petrographical and palaeontological laboratories have 
received accessions of importance and value. 

Prof. O. C. Marsh, of New Haven, has contributed a fine 
set of duplicates from the great collection of fossils which he 
is preparing for the cabinet of Yale College. Mr. Joseph 
Wilcox, of Philadelphia, has also presented to the University 
a large collection of Florida fossils — ^mostly pliocene. To Dr* 
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Tan Marter of Rome we are indebted for the gift of a collec- 
tion of minerals from the granite and iron deposits of the 
island of Elba, and for a suite of rocks from Tolfa, Italy. Prof. 
Orville A. Derby, Director of the Brazilian Survey, has like- 
wise contributed a set of the more interesting eruptive rocks 
of Brazil, which is now on its way to Baltimore. The fine 
aet of crystal sections mounted for optical study and bequeathed 
to the University by the late Dr. Christopher Johnston will 
form a most useful addition to its mineralogical outfit. 

A collection of large framed photographs of scenery has 
been presented by the Western Maryland and several of the 
Western railway companies, and go &r in the decoration of 
the geological buildings. 

Other important additions to the geological outfit have 
been obtained by purchase. Among these may be mentioned 
two new petrographical microscopes of the most recent pattern, 
by R. Fuess of Berlin; also a newly devised electrical appa- 
ratus for sawing and grinding rock sections. To assist the 
instructor in physical geography a set of Kiepert's large 
physiographic wall maps has been secured as follows : Eastern 
and Western hemispheres (spherical projection) ; North 
America; South America; Europe; Asia; Africa; England; 
Grermany; The Alps; France; Italy; The Balkan Penin- 
sula ; Scandinavia. Four colored relief models in piaster by 
Professor Heim of Zurich serve to illustrate (1) the formation 
of a sea coast ; (2) erosion by a mountain torrent ; (3) a vol- 
canic island ; and (4) an Alpine glacier. These were pur- 
chased with a gift of money from the late J. A. Shriver, Esq., 
of Baltimore. 

A large relief model of the vicinity of Baltimore on a scale 
-of four inches to the mile and without vertical exaggeration, 
will shortly be hung on the walls of the Petrographical 
Laboratory. 
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Further additions have been made to the working material 
in both organic and inorganic geology in the way of extensive 
collections of fossils and of crystalline rocks and minerals 
from all parts of the State, as well as from North Carolina 
and the West. 

Growth of the Herharivm. — Dr. Barton, Lecturer on Botany, 
has given me the following statement in respect to the recent 
growth of the Herbarium. Within the year a collection of 
local plants has been presented by Mr. Basil Sollers for the 
use of the Field Club and the biological students in general. 
At present this herbarium contains only the flowering plants 
of the environs of Baltimore. The grasses and sedges of this 
area arc nearly all represented and it is proposed to work 
towards the completion of the other orders of this great group 
and to begin a collection of the cryptogams, a nucleus of which 
already exists in the valuable herlmrium of mosses, given 
some years ago by Mr. Fitzgerald. A special collection will 
also be made, with notes, of the immigrant plants which arrive 
with ballast at Locust Point and establish themselves in that 
vicinity. The dispersal of these plants inland, the changes 
they may undergo in suiting themselves to a new home, and 
the opportunity which may be offered for checking the spread 
of dangerous foreigners, will be of special interest for years 
to come. 

The large collection of European flowering plants presented 
by Dr. A. F. W. Schimper is also in place for reference in 
the museum of the biological department. 

Meetings of Societies. 

In 1890-91, eight meetings of the Philological Association 
were held (104th to 111th), Professor Gildersleeve being still 
president. Papers were read during the year by the follow- 
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ii^ gentlemen : Messrs. M. Bloomfield, J. W. Bright^ I. M.. 
Oasanowicc; A. Gademan^ P. Haupt^ C. Johnston^ Jr.; W. L*. 
McDowell, J. D, Prince, H. A. Todd, F. M. Warren, H. Wood. 

Foar meetings of the Scientific Association were held,. 
Dr. W. K. Brooks presiding. Papers were read by the follow- 
ing members of the association : Messrs. J. S. Ames, W. B.< 
Clark, W, T. Councilman, A. L. Kimball, T. H. Morgan,. H. 
N. Morse, E. Renouf, H. A. Rowland, M. Whitney ; and by- 
Mr. G. K. GUbert (of the U. S. Geological Survey) andl 
Prof, W. M. Davis (of Harvard University). 

The Historical and Political Science Association held meet- 
ings on Friday evenings throughout the year, under the 
leadership of Professor Adams, with the aid of Dr. Ely. 
Papers were read by the following members of the associa- 
tion : Messrs. H. B. Adams, J. W. Black, D. C. Branson, 
R. T. Ely, D. C. Gilman, D. Kinley, L. S. Merriam, M. A. 
Mikkelsen, G. Petrie, E. A. Ross, S. Sherwood, B. C. Steiner, 
W. H. Tolman, J. M. Vincent, S. B. Weeks, and A. B. 
Woodford ; and by Messrs. C. M. Andrews (of Bryn Mawr 
College), R. J. Finley (of New York), Merrill E. Gates, 
(President of Amherst College), William Houston (of 
Toronto), J. F. Jameson (of Brown University), R. G. Moul- 
ton (of Cambridge, England), Inazo Nitobe (of Japan), J. C. 
Rose (of the Baltimore Bar), A. H. Smyth (of Philadelphia), 
E. L. Stevenson (of Rutgers CoU^), Woodrow Wilson (of 
Princeton CoU^). 

Six meetings of the Mathematical Society were held, at 
which papers were read by Messrs. C. H. Chapman, F. 
Franklin, W. C. L. Gorton, W. W. Johnson, H. P. Man- 
ning, and J. F. Springer. 

The Baltimore Naturalists^ Field Club met seven times, 
under the presidency of Dr. B. W. Barton. Reports, papers 
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and addresses were presented by Messrs. E. A. Andrews^ B. 
W. Barton, A. Bibbins, W. Brommell, G. W. Field, J. L. 
Kellogg, William McRoberts, T. H. Moi^n, B. Sellers, P. 
R. Uhler, G. H. Williams. 

The Young Men^s Christian Association held four business 
meetings. Lectures and addresses were given during the year 
by Professor Adams, Rev. W. D. Ball, Professor Bertrand 
(of Paris), Professor Bloomfield, Chaplain Qark (of the U. S. 
Naval Academy), President Gilman, John Glenn, Esq., Dean 
Griffin, Rev. E. A. Lawrence, Rev. W. U. Murkland, and 
Joseph Packard, Esq. 

Gifts op thbee Pbizes. 

Three prizes have been recently offered to students in his- 
tory by the liberality of friends of the University. 

A lady in New England has given the sum of five hundred 
dollars to institute the John Marshall Prize. A bronze replica 
of a likeness of the Chief Justice, produced in Paris for this 
purpose, through the agency of Greorge A. Lucas, Esq., will 
be annually given during the next ten years to that graduate 
student who shall write the best essay on some subject in his- 
torical or political science, ancient or modem. The further 
regulations for awarding the prize are to be determined by 
the President and academic council. 

A lady of Baltimore offers for a single year a prize of one 
hundred dollars, to be known as the Scharf-Bimey prize, for 
the best contribution to American history. 

A member of the Baltimore bar has offered to give for three 
years an annual prize of fifty dollars to that member of the 
Johns Hopkins University who shall make the best contribu- 
tion to institutional or legal history. The first award of this 
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prize was made on the last Commemoration Day to W. W. 
Willoughby, A. B., for an essay on the History of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Need of a New Academic Buiudinq. 

As long ago as 1885, the attention of the Trustees was 
directed to the need of providing more and better class-rooms 
and lecture-rooms for instruction in those subjects which may 
be called literary in contrast with those that are called scientific. 
The subject was again brought forward in the following year. 
Then came our loss of income and our consequent anxieties, 
during which the subject of a new building was allowed to 
slumber. Meanwhile the necessity has grown. The scientific 
laboratories called for a great deal of costly fitting, indispen- 
sable to the conduct of chemical, physical, and biological classes, 
but fortunately no such extraordinary outlays are required for 
literary courses. A very simple structure will be more con- 
venient than any other. Quietness and an abundance of 
yxice, air, and light are the essentials. In order that the 
Trustees may intelligently discuss the problem the following 
statements have been carefully prepared. 

The proposed structure is needed for class rooms in ancient 
and modem languages, history, literature, and philosophy ; if 
possible, also in mathematics and perhaps geology and miner- 
alogy ; halls for the library, reading rooms, and seminaries ; 
and, besides, a large lecture room. An auditorium for com- 
mencement exercises and other assemblies should be in a 
separate building. Each of these wants may be urgently 
presented. 

In the statements which follow, the figures for 1891 are 
based upon the numbers in attendance in November, as this 
report is passing through the press. 
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Class Rooms. — The number of students now enrolled is 606, 
of whom 206 are undergraduate and special students and 299 
are graduate or advanced students. All undergraduates are 
required to pursue both scientific and literary studies. Many 
of the graduate students likewise pursue at the same time 
courses in science and literature. Hence^ it appears from the 
printed class lists that there are now : 

In all laboratory courses : 

UndergniduateBy as stated above, . . - - 82 

Special Students, 62 

Graduate Students, 144 



Total laboratory students, ... - 278 

In all non-laboratory courses : 

Undergraduates, as stated above, - - - - 134 

Special Students, 40 

Graduate Students, 173 

Totalliterary students, .... 347 

The recent increase in the number of students is also to be 
considered. In 1886-6^ the entire number of students was 
814 ; it is now 606. 

1886-86, - . - 314 1889-90, - - - 404 

1886-87, - - - 378 1890-91, - - - 468 

1887-88, - . - 420 1891-92, ... 605 

1888-89, - - . 394 

From this it is apparent that the increase during five years 
(1886-86 to 1890-91) has been about 60 per cent. If the 
like percentage of increase is shown during the next five years, 
the total number in attendance will be about 700 in the year 
1896-6, and if this percentage is maintained for ten years, the 
total in 1900-1901 will be about 1000. 
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A Airther analysis shows the following figures : 
The number of students is as follows : 
In laboratory courses : 

PhysioB and Electricity, 134 

Chemistry, 127 

Biology, 73 

Geology and Mineralogy, 27 

Astronomy, 17 

In non-laboratory courses : 

History, - - - 159 Latin, - - - 67 

German, - - - 117 Philosophy, - - 67 

English, - - - 89 Greek, ... 66 

Bomance Languages, 86 Comparative PhiloL, 44 

Mathematics, - - 80 Semitic Languages, - 18 

The number of classes is as follows : 

In laboratory courses : 

Biology, ''- - - 10 Geology, - - - 5 

Physics, - - - 9 Astronomy, - - 4 
Chemistry, - - 6 

Total, - - - 33. 

In non-laboratory courses : 

Semitic, - - - 17 Mathematics, - - 10 

History, etc., - - 16 English, - - - 9 

Romance Languages, 14 Comparative PhiloL, 6 

German, - - - 12 Philosophy, - - 4 

Greek, - - - 12 Physical Geography, 1 

Latin, - - - 10 

Total, - - - 110 classes. 

That is to say there are 110 classes in non-laboratory subjects 
now in progress. These classes meet in eight distinct build- 
ings^ namely, the front building, the annexes, the Friends^ 
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School House, the Physical Laboratory, in three dwelling 
houses on Monument Street and one on Howard Street. 
The classes vary in size ; some are quite small, others too 
large. There are 41 numbering over 20 students. Eight of 
the assemblies numbered as " classes " are in fact seminaries, 
requiring special library facilities, namely, History, 42 mem- 
bers; Greek, 27 members; Latin, 22; English, 17; German, 
18; Romance, 12; Sanskrit, 10; Semitic, 3. 

The loss of time, the exposure to bad weather, the imperfect 
ventilation of the rooms now employed, are serious draw-backs 
to the healthiness, the pleasure, the profit of an intellectual 
life. Every student who comes here from a distance, is 
amazed at the inconveniences of our literary class-rooms. 
Every stranger is surprised that the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity is so unworthily housed. I am no advocate of ex- 
travagance in any department of the University. I think 
that professors, instruments, and books are of more import- 
ance than splendid buildings. With our present resources, I 
should be sorry to see the trustees b^in the construction of 
such beautiful quadrangles and such halls of knowledge as 
adorn and ennoble other seats of learning. These, I hope, will 
oome in the future, as the University proves itself worthy 
of the gifts of great benefisictors. But while waiting for that 
golden age, we must face the fact that books must be arranged, 
classes taught, lectures given in comfortable, spacious, light, 
and closely connected rooms. It is for the trustees to determ- 
ine, with the wisdom they have shown in all their concerted 
action, how much may be spent in such a building, what its 
size and character shall be. My duty ends with saying to 
you, and through you to the public, that the present accom- 
modations for literary instruction are quite inadequate to the 
pressing necessities of the University. 
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The Library. — Our space for the library is also most inade- 
quate. We have been warned by competent advisers that 
some of the rooms in which books are stored are posi- 
tively misafe. But the library is growing steadily not only 
from purchases^ but also from the gills of generous indi- 
viduals. 

In 1885-6 the number of volumes was 30,000; it is now 
55,000. The pamphlet, or unbound, collection of the library 
is estimated at about 40,000 titles, not including those re- 
ceived from Col. Scharf which still await examination. The 
growth in the number of volumes is seen from this table : 



1885-86, - 


- - 80,000 


1889-90, - 


- - 36,500 


1886-^7, - 


- 31,700 


1890-91, - 


- - 46,000 


1887^88, - 


. 33,000 


1891-92, - 


- 56,000 


1888-89, - 


- - 34,000 







The gifts to the library during the last five years, not 
including exchanges or gifts from corporate bodies, are esti- 
mated at 10,000 volumes. At this rate, the library will 
contain, five years hence, 75,000 volumes; and ten years 
hence, 100,000. 

OMectiona. — It has not been the policy of this institution 
to establish museums of a comprehensive character, because 
the nearness of the great collections of Washington renders 
them so accessible to our students. The gentlemen at the 
head of the institutions of the Capitol are most liberal in their 
co-operation. They give to our workers all the fiM)ilities that 
are desired. Nevertheless for daily instruction we must have 
our own apparatus and our own specimens. We are building 
up in history, in geology, in biology, in botany, collections 
which require much better rooms for their arrangement and 
custody. 
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Ledwre-Booms. — We also need very much large lecture- 
rooms. The day may come when we shall have an auditorium, 
or great assembly room for our academic celebrations, our 
commemorations and commencements, and the lectures of 
attractive orators. But for constant uses, every week 
throughout the year, we need a lecture-room where six or 
seven hundred people may be assembled. There is now no 
room in which the body of students can be seated, if any 
occasion arises for bringing them together. When we have 
an interesting course of lectures, we are obliged to exclude 
many of the most cultivated people of Baltimore, even the 
parents and kindred of our students, simply because there is 
no room for them. 

I cannot but think that if these facts were presented by the 
Trustees to the citizens of Baltimore, the same generosity 
which has come to our support during the last five years would 
again respond, not to meet an emergency, but to uphold, en- 
large, and enrich the opportunities for education which have 
been so liberally initiated and which are now more hopeful 
and more influential than ever before. 

Weatheb Bureau and the Study of the Physical 
Characteristios of Maryland. 

The observing station of the Signal Service of the United 
States Army was transferred, in May last, to the Physical 
Laboratory of this University, and on the subsequent organ- 
ization of the Weather Bureau in the Deparment of Agri- 
culture this arrangement was continued. Under the joint 
auspices of the United States Weather Bureau, of which 
Professor Harrington is the chief, the Maryland Agricultural 
College, of which Major Alvord is the President, and the 
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Johns Hopkins University, the Maryland State Weather 
Service has been organized. Its officers are Dr. William B. 
Clark, Director ; Professor Milton Whitney, Secretary and 
Treasurer, and Mr. C. P. Cronk, of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau, Meteorologist in charge. By thus combining the 
influences and resources of three strong institutions, the 
interest of the entire State has been enlisted in the observa- 
tion of the phenomena of the climate of Maryland and in the 
careful record and publication of the observations thus made. 
Frequent communications of the information acquired have 
been made to the public press, and six monthly bulletins 
have been published prior to November, 1891. The number 
of meteorological stations reporting to the director is now 
sixty-one, of which twenty-five are stations of observation, 
thirty-six are crop reporting stations, and twenty-three are 
stations displaying weather signals. In some cases all the 
services are combined. 

The friends of the University will not fail to notice in this 
cooperation an efliective mode of promoting the better under- 
standing of the physical characteristics of the region of Mary- 
land. From the beginning of the University this idea has 
always been in mind. It has led to the collection of speci- 
mens of the local flora and fauna. It has led to the study 
of the marine life of the Chesapeake, and especially to the 
admirable study of the Oyster, by Dr. Brooks. It has led to 
the careful observation of the geological phenomena which 
are of uncommon interest in the neighborhood of Baltimore, 
and indeed of aU the crystalline rocks of Maryland, and to 
repeated and well organized expeditions to the southern and 
western parts of the State. It has led to the publication of 
excellent maps of the r^ion of Baltimore, and to a model 
which exhibits in relief the elevations and depressions of this 
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vicinity. The last result to be mentioned is the preparation 
by the United States Greological Survey of an aocurate topo- 
graphical map of the State of Maryland, which may now be 
reproduced by photographic processes, and will ultimately be 
engraved and printed. I make the enumeration of these 
points so as to show that the scientific work of this University 
is closely and at many points connected with the State of 
Maryland. A knowledge of the characteristics of a State, its 
topography, climate, geological structure, vegetable and animal 
products, underlies the intelligent development of its varied 
resources, and so is related to the growth of agriculture, mining, 
fisheries, traffic, and commerce. 

It still remains to speak of a prolonged inquiry into the 
physical conditions of the soil which is in progress on the 
estate of the University at Clifton, under the auspices of the 
Experiment Station of the Maryland Agricultural College, 
of which Major Alvord is President The investigations at 
Clifton are carried on by Mr. Milton Whitney. The methods 
that are in progress, and the results attained, will be reported 
to the Agricultural College. The hospitality that the trustees 
have extended to this inquiry has been grateftdly acknowledged 
by Professor Whitney in the report which will soon be sub- 
mitted to the Legislature. His plan of work has been 
explained to the University Scientific Association in a paper 
of which an extract is given in the University Oircvlara, No. 90^ 
June, 1891. 

The Mabine Station. 

During the past year the activity of our Marine Zoological 
Station has been renewed. Dr. Brooks and his party spent 
the season in Jamaica. His report will be found in the 
Appendix. 
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Retrospect op Fifteen Years. 

The special attention of the Trustees is called to the very 
careful summaries which are given in the appendix. They 
are prepared by the chief instructors in each department^ and, 
when taken in connection with the semi-annual enumeration 
of the classes printed in the circulars, they aflford a clear and 
comprehensive view of the activity of the University as a 
place for the education of youth. 

Tliis report concludes the work of fifteen years. The 
Johns Hopkins University can no longer, be regarded as in 
its tentative stage. It must be judged by its results. The 
quality of the students it has trained, of the publications it 
has encouraged, and of the investigations carried on under its 
auspices, are fair subjects for scrutiny. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the University work 
may be derived from an examination of the lists of graduates 
printed in the annual register, where the residence and occu- 
pations are given of all who have taken degrees. The extra- 
ordinary number of students who have gone out from our 
walls to be teachers in other institutions, is one of the most 
gratifying results of the period we are reviewing. From the 
memoranda collected in the registrar's office, it appears that 
one hundred and eighty-four of our two hundred and twelve 
Doctors of Philosophy (that is to say eighty-seven per cent.) 
have engaged in teaching. Most of these have entered upon 
this profession as a life-work. They are to be found in 
nearly every state of the Union, and in the oldest as well as 
the newest institutions. Nearly one-third of the Bachelors 
have also engaged in teaching. 

Information in regard to the books and papers of perma- 
nent significance issued by the members of the University 
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has also been collected, and, in part at least, will be presented 
to you in a separate publication. The lists are quite too long 
to be added as an appendix to this report. 

Another most interesting paper is now submitted to you. 
It is a careful summary of the generous gifts which the 
University has received since its foundation. Those which 
can be estimated in money amount to more than six hundred 
thousand dollars. But the numerous tokens of good will^ 
which cannot be stated in figures, are of inestimable value. 
We cannot be too grateful as a university for these constant 
marks of confidence and support. 

The afiairs of the University were never in a condition so 
encouraging as now at the close of fifteen years' activity. 

Daniel C. Gilmak, 

Presideni. 

November 2, 1891. 
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APPENDIX. 



IN MEMORY OF JUDGE DOBBIN. 

The Hon. George W. Dobbin^ President of the Board of Trustees of the 
Johns Hopkins University, died at his residence, The Lawn, near Baltimore 
Thursday, May 28, 1891, at the age of 82* 

Rbsolittions op the Board op Trusteis. 

At a special meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, held on Thursday, May 28th, 1891, at 3 o'clock p. m., Hon. C. J. M. 
Owinn in the chair, on motion of Mr. Francis White, it was unanimously 

Besolvedf That the Board has heard, with great sorrow, that the Hon. 
George W. Dobbin, its venerable President, died at one o'clock this 
morning. 

He was one of the Trustees chosen by the Founder of this University, 
and he devoted himself from its opening, first as Trustee, and afterwards as 
President of thb Board, to the advancement of its interests. 

The kindliness of his nature, his unfailing courtesy to the members of 
this Board, and to ail in any way connected with the University, won our 
affectionate regard ; while the labors he performed as one of our number, 
his great personal interest in our work, and his past public services, com- 
manded our admiration and respect. 

Beaohedy That the President of the University is requested to send a 
copy of the foregoing Besolutions to the family of the deceased. 

Be9olvedy That this Board will attend his funeral in a body, if such pur- 
pose is not inconsistent with the arrangements made by the family of the 
deceased. 

At the regular meeting of the Trustees held June 1, the President of the 
University communicated the action of the Faculty, (as printed below). 

Whereupon it was 

jRe9olvedf That the proceedings held on May 28th by the members of the 
Staff* of this University upon the occasion of the death of the Hon. George 
W. Dobbin, our late President, be entered upon the minutes of this Board. 

In making this record we renew the expression of our personal sorrow 
for his loss. 

Minutes op a Meeting op the Academic Stapp. 

The instructors and administrative officers of the University met in 
Hopkins Hall at 4 p. m., on May 28th, to decide on some method of 

* For the aniuU of his life, see UniveriUy Oreulara, No. 91, July, 1891. 

3 33 
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giving fit expression to their sense of the loss the University had sustained 
through the death of Judge G. W. Dobbin, President of the Board of 
Trustees of the University. 

President Oilman took the chair and stated the object of the meeting. 
Professor Martin was appointed to act as secretary. 

Dr. Wm. Hand Browne, who had been requested to prepare, in behalf of 
the Faculty, a statement as to its feeling in regard to the death of Judge 
Dobbin, read a minute as follows : 

''At the beginning of the present academic year we met to express our 
grief at a great and painful loss. At its close we again meet, sorrowing for 
another bereavement. 

"Judge Qeorge Washington Dobbin, President of the Board of Trustees of 
this University, passed away this morning in the eighty-second year of his age. 

" While Judge Dobbin's death is felt as a loss by the whole community, 
to us it comes as a peculiar affliction. A member of the Board of Trustees 
from the foundation of the University, and for ten years President, its 
best interests were always his care and study, and to his wisdom and 
fidelity its snooe(» has largely been due. His advanced age, without dim- 
ming his intellect or enfeebling his judgment, had ripened and mellowed 
the experience of a long and active life, and had lifted him, as it were, to- 
a serener height of wisdom and benevolence. 

"Few men have ever more clearly illustrated the power oi cJuiracUr, It 
was impossible to know him — impossible even to converse with him — with- 
out being impressed with the nobility, the purity, and the gentleness of his 
nature, without recognizing the charming traits that endeared him to all,, 
but most to those who knew him best. 

'' The close of a life extended beyond the ordinary span did not find him 
unprepared ; and he met the end with serenity and faith, leaving with us 
who yet remain, sorrow, gratitude, a lesson and a hope." 

A few words were said by Professors Gildersleeve, Remsen, Hurd, 
Martin, Welch and Rowland, and by President Oilman and Dr. Halsted. 
The speakers had in their varied relationships to the University and the 
Hospital come in contact with Judge Dobbin in many phases of work, and 
told how earnest and singlehearted and many-sided his interest in Uni- 
versity and Hospital work had been. Those who knew him also in private 
life paid tribute to his lovable, trustworthy character as man, friend, and 
counsellor. 

On motion of Professor Oildersleeve it was unanimously 

RnoLved^ That the statement prepared by Dr. Browne be adopted as ex- 
pressing the feeling of those present at this meeting. 

On motion of Professor Remsen it was 

JReaolvedy That the officers of instruction of 'the University meet in Hop- 
kins Hall on Saturday, May 30, and proceed thence in a body to attend 
the funeral services of Judge Dobbin. 
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REPORTS ON THE INSTRUCTION IN THE 
CHIEF BRANCHES OP STUDY. 

Prepared by the Principal Instructors in the several departments. 



Mathematics and Astronomy. 

I. — Astronomy. 

During the greater part of the year Professor Newcomb was anable to 
lecture or give formal class instruction in person. Most of the actual 
instruction was, therefore, given, under hb supervision and direction, by 
Dr. Chapman and Mr. Borst, — the former in Theoretical Astronomy and 
Celestial Mechanics, the latter in Practical and Spherical Astronomy and 
the use of instruments. During the second half-year Mr. Borst also con- 
ducted a seminary for the reading of current astronomical journals. 

In Celestial Mechanics DziobeVs Mathematische TheorU der Planeten 
Beweffungen was used as a text-book for the course, being amplified by 
Dr. Chapman whenever necessary, especially in the direction of Theoreti- 
cal Astronomy. 

In Spherical and Practical Astronomy the class-work covered nearly the 
same ground as in former years, namely, the first volume of Chauvenet's 
Manual, But instead of using this or any other text-book the lectures as 
prepared were copied by the students as they went along, thus having them 
in efiect make their own text-book. The practice with instruments was 
principally upon the meridian circle and transit instruments ; but the use 
of the equatorial was not wholly neglected. 

The opportunities for original work with the equatorial are found to be 
greatly restricted by the electric lights in the vicinity of the Physical 
Laboratory, which entirely prevents the observation of such faint objects 
as comets and new planets. The results of an important investigation of 
the orbit of the remarkable Comet V, 1889, have, however, been published 
by Mr. Charles L. Poor in the Astronomical Journal. 

II.— Graduate Coubses in Mathematics. 

Dr. Craig gave the following courses : 

Theory of Functions. Hiree times toeeldy, first haff-year. This course fol- 
lowed mainly Hermite's Ooura professS d la Sorhonne, introducing matter 
from Briot and Bouquet's Thiorie dea FoncUons EUiptiques and from memoirs 

36 
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by WeientrasB, Poincar^ Picard, and others. In addition to the regalar 
coarse in Theory of Functions, there was given a special coarse of aboat 
twelve lectares in the Theory of Series. These were given from the lec- 
turer's notes. 

Linear Differential Equations. Tmiot weekly, aecond half-year. The basiB 
of this course was Vol. I of Craig's TreaJtiee on Linear D^fereniial Equatiane 
and memoirs by Halphen and Floquet. 

Dynamics. Three ttmes weeJdyy throughout the year. The authors followed 
were Jacobi, Appell, and Darboux's edition of Despeyroas. In addition to 
the regalar course, about twenty lectures were given on the Theory of 
Attractions. 

Abelian Functions. Ihoiee toeekly, throughout the year. The lectures were 
given partly from notes and partly from Clebsch and Gk>rdan. 

In addition to the courses mentioned above a number of short courses on 
special subjects were given, e. g, : Lindemann's and Weierstrass's investi- 
gations on the number w; Hermite on the number e; some applications of 
the Theory of Functions ; Poinsot's, Sylvester's, and Darboux's geometrical 
representations of the motion of a solid body, etc. 

Dr. Franklin gave the following courses : 

A course covering consecutively the elements of the following subjects : 
Modem Algebra, Higher Plane Curves, Finite Differences and Probability. 
Daily f first half-^ear. 

Modem Synthetic Qeometry. Three times weeHyy first half-year. This 
course followed Chasles' CfSomStrie SupSrieure and Bobek's ^rojektiviseKe 
Oeometrie, 

Advanced Algebra. TSmee toeekly, second haif^ear. This coarse was 
almost entirely devoted to the Theory of Substitutions and its Applications 
to Algebraic Equations, Bolza*s memoir in Vol. XIII of the American 
Journal of Mathematics being used as a guide. 

Theory of Surfaces. Three times weekly, second half-year. This course 
began with an elementary treatment of the curvature of curves and surfaces, 
partly following JoachimsthaPs book, and then took up the matters dis- 
cussed in the first two parts of Vol. I of Darboux's T^hiorie QMrale des 
Surfaces, viz.: the kinematical treatment of the curvature of carves and sur- 
faces, some discussion of the differential equations connected therewith, 
systems of curvilinear coordinates, etc. 

III. — Underoraduatb Coubses in Mathekatigs. 

These conrses are the same from year to year. During the year 1890-91 
they were given as follows : 
FSrst Year Oouree: 

Analytic Geometry (together with a very brief introduction to the 
Theory of Equations). Daily, till Christmas, Dr. Chapman. 

Differential and Integral Calculus. Daily, from January 1 to end of year. 
Dr. Franklin. 
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Second Tear Ooune: 

Differential and Integral Calcnlas (Special Topics). Twice toeeldy, HU 
Deoember 1. Dr. Franklin. 

Differential Equations. OMce toeeHy, December 1 to end of year. Dr. Craig. 

Determinants and Theory of Equations. Three timee weekly , tUl December 
1. Dr. Chapman. 

Modem Plane Analytic Geometry. Three timea toeeiUy, December 1 U> end 
cffiret half-year. Dr. Chapman. 

Solid Analytic Geometry. Three tiiMe weeBy^ second half-year. Dr. 
Chapman. 

Classes were conducted by Dr. Chapman in : 

Trigonometry and Analytic Geometry for Matriculation. Three times 
weekly, through the year. 

The Mathematical Society met monthly, and papers were read by a num- 
ber of present and former members of the University, and by a few gentle- 
men not connected with the University. 

Four numbers, making Vol. XIII of the American Journal of Mathe- 
matics, have appeared daring the year. The subjects treated have been 
varied and important. Several new contributors have appeared, includ- 
ing the great Italian mathematician, firioschi. The contributors are as 
follows: From the United States— Bolza, Chapman, Fields, Gorton, Has- 
kell, Manning, Morley, Perott, Taber. From England-— Cayley, Mac- 
Mahon, Pearson. From France — Appell, d'Ocagne. From Italy — Brioschi. 
A portrait of Professor Cayley forms a frontispiece to the volume. 

S. Newcomb, 
Profeeeor of Maihemaiics and Astronomy. 



Physics. 

During the year regular courses of lectures have been given as follows : 
By Professor Rowland : 
Lectures on Mathematical Physics, treating the subjects of Electricity 
and Magnetism, with especial reference, during the latter part of the 
year, to electro-magnetic waves. Four times weekly^ through the year. 
By Dr. Kimball : 
Lectures on Mechanics, Elementary Thermodynamics, Electricity and 

Magnetism, and the Wave Theory of Light. DaUy, through the year. 
Conference on questions in Electricity and Magnetism, attended by the 
advanced students. Weeklyy through the year. 
By Dr. Ames: 
Lectures on the Mathematical Theory of Sound. Weekly^ through the year. 
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By Dr. Kimball and Dr. Amee: 
A course of experimental lectures in General Physics, with recitations. 
DaUyy through the year. 

The laboratory has been constantly open for the work of both advanced 
and undergraduate students during the year. 

The advanced students have met weekly with the instructors for the read- 
ing and discussion of the current physical journals. 

The Physical Seminary has met weekly under the guidance of Dr. Kim- 
ball, and the following topics have been reported on and discussed : 

The kinetic theory of gases. Capillarity. Osmotic pressure. The con- 
tinuity of the liquid and gaseous states. Water waves. Plateau's researches. 
The defining power of the spectroscope. The limit of visibility with the 
compound microscope. The effect of the motion of a transparent material 
medium on the velocity of light. Methods of measurement based on inter- 
ference. 

The following researches have been carried on in the Physical Labora- 
tory: 

Photographs of the solar and metallic spectra have been carefully meas- 
ured on a dividing engine constructed for the purpose, with a view to 
making a catalogue of the wave lengths. 

The study of the spectra of minerals containing rare salts has been con- 
tinued, and a valuable process for separating yttrium has been developed. 

A list of wave lengths of lines in the solar spectrum has been prepared 
for publication. 

Experiments have been made preliminary to photographing the line 
spectrum of sulphur. 

An investigation of the force of gravitation between small masses has 
been begun, and apparatus has been designed and constructed especially for 
the investigation. 

A further study of the effect of a magnetic field on chemical action has 
been undertaken. 

The specific inductive capacities of various poorly conducting liquids 
has been studied, and a method of investigation has been developed which 
promises to be fruitful. 

A large number of diffraction gratings have been ruled on the dividing 
engines, for the use of investigators throughout the world. An instrument 
has also been designed and constructed for the study of the magnetic effect 
of electric convection currents. 

During the year there were ninety-eight students in the department^ 
forty-one of whom were graduates. 

One student received the d^ree of Doctor of Philosophy, Mr. Edward B. 
Bosa, who presented as his thesis a study of the specific inductive capacities 
of certain liquids. 
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Electrical £koineebiko. 

During the year the following oonraes have been given : 
Bj Dr. Duncan: 
First yearns course in Electricity and Magnetism, consisting of lectures 

on the general theory of the subject Three Hmee weekly, through the year. 
Second year's course in Applied Electricity, consisting of lectures on the 

theory of dynamos and motors, the electrical transmission of energy, 

secondary batteries, telephone, &c., Slc Twice weekly, through the year. 

Laboratory work. Daily, through the year. 
By Mr. Hasson : 
First year's course in Mechanical Engineering, including lectures and 

recitations on the Principles of Mechanics and Applied Mechanics. 
Second year's course in Mechanical Engineering, including lectures on 

steam engines and boilers, hydraulic machinery, Stc 
By Mr. Aldrich : 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing through the year. 
Machine design and kinematics of machinery. 

The following investigations have been carried on : 

Chemical and physical actions taking place in secondary batteries. Time 
element in magnetization. Determination of relation between im- 
pressed magnetic force and induction in laminated Iron cores for differ- 
ent rates of reversal. Experiments on alternating current motors. 

Henrt a. Rowland, 

Profesaor of Phyna, 



Chemistry. 

During the past academic year, the work in Chemistry has been carried 
•on essentially in accordance with the announcements. The laboratory has 
been constantly open for advanced and undergraduate students. Lectures 
and class-room instruction have been given as follows : 
By Professor Bemsen : 

1. General Chemistry. Twice weekly, through the year, 

2. Chemistry of the Compounds of Carbon. Twice weeldy, through the year* 
8. Advanced Organic Chemistry. Twice weekly, first hatf-^ear. 

4. Meetings for reports on the current journals of Chemistry. Twice 
weekly, through the year. 
By Associate Professor Morse: 

1. Supplementary Course in Inorganic Chemistry. Twice weekly, through 
the year, 

2. Beviews in Organic Chemistry. Weekly, 
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3. Selected Topics in Analytical Chemistry. Twelve lectures for ad- 
vanced students. 
By Dr. Renouf : 

1. Supplementary Course in Inorganic Chemistry for graduate students. 

2. Lectures and reviews in General Chemistry. Three tmea weeJdy, through 
the year. 

Besides the above, sixteen historical lectures were given by the most 
advanced students on topics selected and assigned by the Director. The 
lecturers and their subjects were as follows : 

Mr. C. E. Saunders on Frankland's work on the organo-metallic com* 
pounds. 

Mr. C. E. Coates on phenanthrene. 

Mr. J. White, Jr., on quinones. 

Mr. C. P. Brigham on hydrazine. 

Mr. W. Jones on constitution of phthaleins. 

Mr. P. J. Dashiell on ring-compounds containing nitrogen. 

Dr. W. W. Randall on electro-chemical theories. 

Mr. H. C. Jones on solution. 

Mr. B. M. Parks on indigo. 

Mr. E. P. Eohler on quinoline. 

Mr. J. E. Gilpin on nitroso-oompounds. 

Mr. D. M. Miner on anthracene. 

Mr. J. A. Lyman on hydrogen dioxide. 

Mr. M. B. Stubbe on tartaric acid. 

Mr. H. CJUman on ozone. 

Mr. H. F. Clark on phthalyl chloride. 

Six candidates presented themselves for the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy. They were Messrs. C. P. Brigham, C. E. Coates, Jr., P. J. Dashiell, 
W. Jones, C. E. Saunders, and J. White, Jr. Their theses are entitled 
"Some Double Chlorides containing Bismuth;'' *' The Action of Aniline 
and of Toluidine on o-Sulphobenzoic acid and its Chloride;" "The Reac- 
tion of Para-diazo-ortho-toluenesulphonic acid with Ethyl Alcohol under 
various conditions of Dilution and Pressure;'' "Sulphon-phthalems 
obtained from o-Sulpho-p-toluic Acid;" "Researches on the Double 
Halides;" " Sulphon-fluorescei'n and other Sulphon-phthaleins." These 
will be printed in separate form as theses, and the essential parts will soon 
be published in the American Chemical Journal. 

Another investigation completed during the year had for its object the 
redetermination of the atomic weight of cadmium. The results will soon 
be published. 

The entire number of students who have followed the courses in Chemis- 
try during the year, is one hundred and fourteen. Of these thirty-nine 
were graduates following Chemistry as the principal subject for the degree 
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of Doctor of Philosophj ; six were graduates following Chemistry as a sabor- 
dioate subject ; and the rest were nndergradaates and special students. 

Ira Remsen, 
Pr<^et»OT of Chemistry, 



Geology and Mineralogy. 

The work in Geologj and Mineralogy has been greatly facilitated during 
the past academic year, 1890-91| by an important enlargement of the quar- 
ters of this department. The two buildings, Nos. 602 and 610 N. Howard 
Street, were entirely refitted in the summer vacation of 1890, with a view 
to the former's accommodating the work in inorganic geology and miner- 
alogy under Dr. Williams, and the latter, that in organic geology and 
physical geography under Dr. Clark. By this arrangement, with an in- 
crease of space, case room, and apparatus, the needs of a considerably greater 
number of students than ever before have been satisfactorily met. 

During the past year courses of instruction have been given as follows : 

(a) General Mineralogy, embracing crystallography, physical and de- 
scriptive mineralogy, by Dr. Williams. Four UelureSf one review^ and one 
cfiemoon ofpraetieal toork each week throughout the year, 

(6) Stratigraphical Geology and Elementary Palaeontology, by Dr. Clark. 
Three leetwree and one afternoon of practical vfork each week during the first half- 
year, 

{c) Dynamical Geology and Elementary Petrography, by Dr. Williams. 
Three leeturea and one afternoon of practical work each week during the second 
haff-year, 

{d) Physical Geography, by Dr. Clark. (P. H. E. Course.) Three timee 
weeldy until ChriMtmas. 

(e) Three lectures on geographical and geological subjects, by Prof. W. 
M. Davis, of Harvard University. 

(/) In addition to the lecture courses the laboratories have been opened 
to students daily, from 9 a. m. until 5 p. m. A weekly Journal Meeting 
has also been held in the interests of mineralogy and petrography, and 
each Monday evening has been devoted to a reading upon some subject in 
dynamical geology (mountain building and glaciers). 

Excursions. More than usual attention has been devoted during the past 
year to developing longer or shorter excursions as an integral part of the 
instruction in geology. The State of Maryland offers exceptional oppor- 
tunities in this direction, since with an area of less than ten thousand 
square miles, it contains representative exposures of nearly every geological 
horizon from the Archaean to the Quarternary. Furthermore, these are so 
combined in the three distinct topographical provinces of the State as to 
illustrate all the more important types of geological structure (implicated 
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in the metamorphic Piedmont Plateau; folded in the palaeozoic Appala- 
chian belt; and undisturbed in the mesozoic and oenozoic Goaatal PUdn). 
To improve these unusual fisicilities for geological field-work, short excur- 
sions in the vicinity of Baltimore were conducted weekly bj Dra. Williams 
and Clark during the fall of 1890. These were chiefly devoted to an ex- 
amination of the crystalline formations of the Piedmont Plateau. For a 
study of the palieozoic horizons of the Appalachians and the later forma- 
tions of the Coastal Plain, two longer excursions, each of several days' dura- 
tion, were undertaken during the spring of 1891. The first of these, under 
the direction of Dr. Clark, left Baltimore April 28, and included an exami- 
nation of the deposits along the Chesapeake, Patuxent, and Potomac as for 
as Washington, where the party broke up April 30. Much of the success 
of this trip was due to the hearty cooperation of the Maryland Agricultural 
College and the U. S. Geological Survey. Special thanks are also due to 
the State authorities who generously placed the oyster police steamer 
Grov. Thomas at the disposal of the party, and thereby furnished it with a 
commodious, comfortable, and rapid means of transportation. The results 
of this expedition have been detailed by various members of the party in 
the TJfuvenUy Cfiradars No. 89, June, 1891. 

The second of the longer excursions was conducted by Dr. Williams dur- 
ing the last week of May. It extended over five days, during which time the 
exposures of finely folded palieozoic strata were examined as they are ex- 
posed by the Potomac river section at Harper's Ferry, Hancock, and Cum- 
berland. Details of this trip will be given in the University CEreuZors. In 
addition to these regular and required excursions, which were also partici- 
pated in by a number of persons coming from a distance for the purpose, 
advanced students have been afibrded constant opportunities for work in 
various lines of field-geology. 

Original work. The special investigation of the complex crystalline 
geology of Maryland and northern Virginia has been pursued by Dr. Wil- 
liams, with assistance from Mr. C. B. Keyes, Fellow in Geology. The sur- 
vey of three sections from west to east across the Piedmont Plateau brought 
to light facts of prime importance in the structure of the region, which 
were communicated to the Geological Society of America in December, 
1890. During the winter laboratory studies of the rocks and minerals of 
Maryland were carried on. A suite of crystalline rocks collected by Prof. 
H. F. Beid, of Cleveland, and Mr. Cushing, of Minneapolis, at the foot of the 
Muir glacier in Alaska, were also microscopically studied and reported on 
by Dr. Williams. With a view of obtaining a wider knowledge of the 
crystalline belt of the eastern United States, a long excursion was made in 
the summer of 1890 by Dr. Williams, in company with Profs. Pumpelly 
and Van Hise, through Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, and a part of Canada. (See Univernty Cireuiars No. 84, 
December, 1890.) With the same end in view, a trip was made during 
June, 1891, through central Virginia, and, with the cooperation of the State 
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geologist of North Ouolina, a section 300 miles in length was ran across 
the CTTStalline formations of that State from the Tennessee line to Raleigh. 
The investigations bj Dr. Clark upon the Eocene of the United States 
continued during the early portion of the academic year and a report upon 
the same was finished in February. It will appear as Bulletin 83 of the 
U. 8. Geological Surrey. Work upon the Mesozoic Echinodermata which 
Dr. Clark has had in hand for some time past, has just been completed and 
a report prepared, which will likewise be published by the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey. 

OoSperaJdon in KienHfie work. During the year cooperation has been 
effected with the Maryland Agricultural College, the U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau, and the U. S. Geological Survey, for the furtherance of scientific work 
in Maryland, in which each has a common interest. 

The Maryland State Weather Service has been one result of this united 
action. An organization has been perfected with Dr. W. B. Clark, repre- 
senting the Johns Hopkins University, as Director; Prof. Milton Whitney, 
the Maryland Agricultural College, as Secretary and Treasurer ; and Dr. C. 
P. Cronk, the U. S. Weather Bureau, as Meteorologist in charge. After 
the establishment of the State Service it was deemed advisable to move 
the Baltimore office of the U. S. Weather Bureau to the University, and 
quarters were accordingly obtained in the Physical Laboratory, upon the 
roof of which building the instruments are placed. At present stations are 
being rapidly established throughout Maryland and Delaware to meet the 
requirements of an efficient State Weather Service. 

Further cooperation with the Maryland Agricultural College has been 
had in the soil investigations conducted by Professor Milton Whitney, 
who for the greater portion of the year had quarters in the laboratory for 
Inorganic Geology, 602 N. Howard St. Recently, through the kindness of 
the IVustees, more extensive accommodations have been granted at Clif- 
ton, where the work will be prosecuted in the future. 

Through the joint action of the Maryland Agricultural College, U. S. 
Geological Survey, and the University, a request for a vessel of the Oyster 
Police Navy was granted, and a successful expedition into Southern Mary- 
land and Virginia was conducted under their auspices. [See page 42.] 

OolUeUont, No very important additions have been made to the appa- 
ratus or collections during the past year. Two new petrographical micro- 
scopes of new pattern have been ordered ; a suite of Alaskan rocks from 
the foot of the Muir glacier was presented by Prof. Reid, of Cleveland, and 
a fine collection of minerals from Elba and rocks from Tolfa and the neigh- 
borhood of Rome has been received from Dr. Van Marter, of Rome, Italy. 

Considerable collections have been made from the Tertiary of Maryland 
and Virginia, which have largely increased the available material for 
study and exchange. Prof. 0. C. Marsh, ot Yale University, has sdded 
still further to the ooUection of fossils already sent, as has Mr. Joseph Will- 
cox, of Philadelphia. 

George H. Wh^liaics, 
Aatodatf. Profeucr €f Inorgaanic Geology. 
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Biology. 

Several changes in the staff of the Laboratory of Normal Biology have 
taken place since the last report was written. Dr. G. P. Dreyer has sao- 
oeeded Dr. Wightman as Senior Demonstrator of Animal Physiology and 
Histology; Dr. B. W. Barton has been appointed Instructor in Botany; 
and during the session Associate Professor Brooks was promoted to the 
Professorship of Animal Morphology. 

The Staff for the session was: — 

Dr. H. N. Martin, Professor of Biology and Director of the Biological 
Laboratory. 

Dr. W. E. Brooks, Professor of Animal Morphology and Director of the 
Marine Laboratory. 

Dr. £. A. Andrews, Associate in Biology. 

Dr. G. P. Dreyer, Senior Demonstrator of Animal Physiology and 
Histology. 

Dr. B. W. Barton, Instructor in Botany. 

Mr. Kellogg, Mr. Metcalf, and Mr. Hough rendered help as junior assis- 
tants. 

The Laboratory was open regularly to graduate and undergraduate stu* 
dents from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., with the exception of Saturdays and Sundays. 
Courses of lectures were delivered as stated below. 

1. General Biology. Thriee weddy^ from the commeneemeni of the 9emtm 
until Aprii, Twelve introductory lectures by Professor Martin. Dr. 
Andrews delivered the other lectures in the course and had general control 
of the work of students taking it. 

2. Osteology, Human and Comparative. Professor Brooks. Ikoioe vaeddyy 
fi'cm early in November until the spring recess. 

3. Elements of Embryology. Dr. Andrews. Thrice weekly, from Uis 
spring recess until the close of the session, 

4. Elements of Systematic and Structural Botany. Dr. Barton. J\ine6 
weekly^from the spring recess until the close of the session. 

The four lecture courses above described, with accompan jing laboratory work during 
at least Atc hours each week, constituted the undergraduate minor course in Biology. 

5. Mammalian Anatomy. Dr. Andrews. IMve lectures, and dissection cf 
a dog. 

6. Animal Physiology and Histology. Professor Martin. Thrice weekly, 
from early in November until the dose of the session. 

7. Elements of Zoology. Dr. Brooks. Twice weekly, from early in Novem 
her utUU the end of the sensioTi. 

Courses 5, 6 and 7, with at least flye hours' laboratory work each week constituted the 
major undergraduate course in Biology. 

8. Professor Martin lectured once a week to advanced students on the 
physiology of the peripheral nervous system. 
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9. ProfesBor Brooks lectured to advanced Btudents once a week on selected 
topics in relation to Zoology and Animal Morphology. 

10. The physiological seminary was conducted by Professor Martin and 
the morphological by Professor Brooks, each meeting once a week. 

11. Dr. W. S. Halstedi Surgeon to the Johns Hopkins Hospital, very 
kindly gave a special course of instruction in operative surgery to those 
graduate students who were preparing to undertake experimental physiol- 
ogical research. 

12. At the request of Professor Griffin, Professor Martin gave to the 
graduating class twelve lectures and demonstrations on the physiology of 
the nervous and muscular systems. They were designed to supplement the 
psychological studies of the class, and attendance was voluntary. 

I would repeat what I wrote in my report of last session, that the interest 
taken by students in this course proves the great desirability of the appoint- 
ment of a demonstrator of experimental psychology. 

13. The session of the Marine Zoological Laboratory, under the direction 
of Professor Brooks, commenced towards the close of May at Port Henderson, 
Jamaica. Professor Brooks will report at the close of the season. 

During the session researches have been carried on in the Biolc^cal 
Laboratory in the subjects named below : 

The TaBO-motor nerres of the heart ; the Influence of ** dliferential " reBpfratlon on the 
oirculatlon ; the special phjsiology of certain mnseles of respiration ; sense organs of 
Medusfis; sense organs of Salpa; histology of the reproductive organs of the oyster; the 
development of Crepidula ; the structure of i^iphonophores ; the structure and physiol- 
ogy of Caravel la; the Stomatopods of the Albatross collection ; the anatomy and trans- 
formation of Tornaria; the development of Echinoderms; the anatomy of Lamelli- 
branchs studied in relation to degeneration ; the anatomy and embryology of Pyenogo- 
nids; the structure of Cordylophora. 

Number seven of the fourth volume of the " Studies from the Biological 
Laboratory *' and number one of volume five have been published since my 
last report. Number two of volume five is now in press. 

Mr. T. H. Morgan has been re-elected to the Bruce Fellowship. No 
appointment has yet been made to the table of the University in the U. S. 
Fish Commission Laboratory at Wood's Holl. 

The most important gift made to the Biological Laboratory during the 
year is a collection, almost complete, of the plants to be found within 
twelve miles of the Baltimore City Hall. For this gift the University is 
mainly indebted to Mr. Basil Sellers of Male Grammar School No.. 10, and 
Mr. John F. Arthur of Male Grammar School No. 3. The University had 
already been given the Schimper collection of the flowering plants of Switzer- 
land and the Fitzgerald collection of American mosses, both of which 
are almost complete and of great value. Similar gifts are sure to come to us 
from time to time and the necessity of more museum room will soon be 

imperative. 

H. Newkll Martin, 

Professor of Biology, 
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Greek. 

Under the direction of Professor Gildersleeve the advanced students of 
Oreek have been organized into a Greek Seminary. According to the 
plan of the seminary the work of the year is concentrated on some lead- 
ing author or some special department of literature, chiefly with refer- 
ence to the literary form. During the past year the centre of work was 
Aristophanes. 

In the seminary proper, which met twice a week during the academic 
year, " The Wasps," and " The Frogs " were interpreted by the members in 
turn, and all the plays of Aristophanes were analyzed and introductory 
lectures prepared by different members of the seminary. Among the 
special studies may be noted : *^ The Agon in the Old Comedy ,'* *'The iwa^ 
K€y6fi4va of Aristophanes," ** Rhetorical Studies in Lysias and Isaios," " The 
Dramatic and Mimetic Features of Plato's Grorgias," " Treatment of the In- 
consistencies of Homer, by the tvirrariKol and Xuriico(," " Use of Locative Ex- 
pressions in the Attic orators." 

In connection with the work of the Seminary, Professor Gildersleeve gave 
sixteen lectures on Greek metres, with especial reference to Aristophanes, 
and fifteen on Old Attic Comedy. 

Besides the Seminary course proper, Professor Gildersleeve delivered fif- 
teen lectures on the Greek Tragic Poets, a course of nineteen lectures intro- 
ductory to the study of Greek syntax in its relations to Greek style, and 
conducted twenty exercises in translating at dictation from Greek into Eng- 
lish and from English into Greek. 

During the first half-year, Dr. Alfred Gudeman, Fellow by Courtesy, con- 
ducted a course in the History of Alexandrian Literature and an interpre- 
tation of Plutarch's Life of Cicero. 

Dr. W. M. Amolt, Fellow by Courtesy, conducted a course in New Tes- 
tament Greek, twice weekly through the year. 

Dr. Spleker conducted the following undergraduate courses : 
Thukydides, book L T%ree times weekly ^ first half-^ear, 
Aischylos, Prometheue VinctuSy and Sophokles, Antiffone, Three tme$ 

weekly f second half-year. 
Isokrates, books i, iv. Four times weekly, first half-year. 
Homer, Iliadf books xvi, xviii, and Euripides, Alkestis, Four times 

weekly, second half-year, 
Greek Literature. Weekly, through the year. 
Beading at sight. Weekly, through the year. 

Classes in Prose Composition, meeting weekly, were conducted in con- 
nection with each of the courses above named. 
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Students have read privatelj for examination the following books : 
Herodotos, book ix. (7). 
Aristophanesy (Sonds. (8). 
Demosthenes, OtytUMaeB, (1). 
Plato, Apology. (1). 
Plutarch, ThmiMtodei, (6). 
Aeschines, tn CudphonUm, (6).' 
Isocrates, PofM^yrtetis. (1). 
Plato, Euthypkro, (7). 

B. L. GlLBEBSLEBYE, 

Profenor of Cheek, 



Latin. 

The Latin Seminary, under the direction of Dr. Minton Warren, held 
two sessions a week throughout the year, the centre of work being the 
Boman Historians, especially Livy and Tacitus. 

Portions of the first and twenty-first books of livy, of the Agricola, 
Germania, and books I and XI of the Annales of Tacitus were made the 
subject of critical interpretation by the members of the Seminary. Papers 
were read on the use of perfect forms in -erunt and -ere by Livy with statistics 
for all the books, on the syntactical usages first appearing in Tacitus, and on 
certain difierences between the style of Livy and of Tacitus. 

In connection with the work of the Seminary, Dr. Warren gave a course 
of twenty lectures on the Boman Historians from Fabius Pictor to Tacitus. 
In the second half-year he gave a course of weekly lectufes on Historical 
Latin Grammar. A Journal Club met weekly throughout the year to report 
on recent philological publications of interest to Latinists. 

Dr. K. W. Smith gave a course of lectures weekly during the first half- 
year on the Boman Elegiac Poets. 

Dr. A. Gudeman, Fellow by Courtesy, interpreted during the second half- 
year Tacitus' Dialogus de Oratoribus with introductory lectures on the 
'Dialogus Controversy.' 

Undergraduate courses have been conducted as follows : 

By Dr. Warren: 

Plautus, AmpkitruOy and Terence, Andria. Three iimee weddyy firet haJf- 

year. 
Beading at sight. Weefdyj first haff-^ear. 
Latin Prose Composition. Weekly ^ first half-year. 
Tadtns, AgrieoLa, Oermania, and Annales, book i. Four times weekly, second 

haif-year. 
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By Dr. K. W.Smith: 

Livy, books ii and iii. Fovr times weekly, first half-year, 

Latin Prose Ck)mposition. Weekly, through the year. 

Horace, Seleei Odea, Satires, and Epistles, Four times weekly, second half-^fsar. 

Juvenal and Pliny. Three times weekly, second half-year. 

Beading at sight. Weekly, second half-year. 

Latin Prose Composition. Weekly, second haff-year. 
By Dr. Gudeman: 

Quintilian, at sight. Weekly, second ha^-year. 
Students have read privately for examination the following books : 

Cicero, Select Letters. (7 ) . 

Cicero, De Senectute^ De AmicUia. (7). 

Ceesar, BeUum Civile, book i. (9). 

Horace, Epodes. (7). 

Ovid, Fasii, books i and iL (9). 

Suetonias, Julius Ocesar, Augustus. (1). 

Terence, Hautontimorumenos. (8). 

Plautus, Menaechmi. (8). 

MiNTON Warren, 

Associate Professor of Latin. 



Semitic Philology. 

Twenty-one courses in the various branches of Semitic Philology have 
been given during the past year, particular attention being paid to the study 
of the Bible and the Cuneiform Inscriptions, as well as to the study of 
Arabic. To the Bible there were devoted eight hours weekly through the 
year, which number was increased to ten for some time ; to Aasyriology, 
four hours weekly in the beginning of the session and twelve hours after 
the 1st of December ; to Arabic, one hour weekly in the beginning and six 
hours after December 1st 

The presence of three Oriental students, Messrs. Leon (Ibn Abi Suleiman), 
Hawkes, and Prince (the first of whom possessed a native command of 
Arabic, while the other two had acquired a practical knowledge of Persian 
and Turkish during a prolonged stay in the East), made it possible to give 
the work greater scope by providing special courses in the modem Oriental 
languages, especially Arabic, Persian, and Turkish. (Cf. No. 86, p. 72, of 
the Unvoersiiy Oireulars). 

Dr. Cyrus Adler, Associate in Semitic, having been granted a year's leave 
of absence to go to the East in the interest of the Chicago World's Fair in 
1893, the courses which he had announced and begun were continued by 
Dr. C. Johnston, Jr., who was appointed Instructor in Semitic after having 
resigned his fellowship. Mr. I. M. Casanowicz took charge of Dr. Adler's 
course in Post-Biblical Hebrew. 
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Dr. Adler's absence, as well as the resignation of the principal contrib- 
utor, necessitated a re-arrangement of the work for the proposed AssTrian- 
English Lexicon, begun during the session of 1888-^, the collection of 
material being continued by Dr. Johnston and Mr. Prince. 

The Assyrian Seminary met, under the direction of Professor Haupt, 
three hours weekly through the year, studying Bawlinson's Cuneiform In- 
scriptions, VoL lY., PI. 55-68. This work was supplemented by an advanced 
course in Sumero- Akkadian, two hours weekly through the year, in which 
a number of bilingual texts in Haupf s KeUschrifltextej Parts II and III, and 
Bawlinson's Cuneiform Inscriptions, Vol. IV., Plates 1-30, were studied. 
Dr. Johnston met the more advanced students in Assyrian weekly, reading 
selections from Haupf s texts. He also conducted a class in elementary 
Assyrian and a second yearns course, explaining the first part of HaupVs 
Texts and Delitzsch's Lesestueke, A special course in Assyrian was given 
by Mr. Prince, three hours weekly during the second half-year. 

In Hebrew, Professor Haupt finished the critical interpretation of the 
book of Eccleaiastes begun during the session 1888-89. A summary of the 
results of the work is given in the University Circulars for June. Dr. Johnston 
met the more advanced students in Hebrew two hours weekly, reading selected 
Biblical texts at sight, besides giving instruction in elementary Hebrew. 
He also conducted a class in Biblical Archseology under seminary organiza- 
tion during the first half-year; the topics discussed were: (1) The Arch of 
Titus. (2) The Hittites. (3) The Siloam Inscription. (4) The Assyrian 
Account of the Deluge. (5) The Assyrian Account of the Creation. (6) 
The Tell el-Amama Tablets. (7) The City of Lachish; its ancient his- 
tory in the light of recent excavations. (8) The Moabite Stone. 

Post-Biblical Hebrew was studied under the guidance of Mr. Casanowicz^ 
Strack's unpointed edition of the Mishnic tract Shabbftth (Berlin, 1890) 
serving as text-book. 

In Biblical Aramean, Professor Haupt gave a critical interpretation of 
chapters I, II, and V, of the book of Daniel. 

Professor Haupt also met a class in Syriac weekly through the year, 
interpreting selected portions of the Syriac version of the New Testament^ 
special stress being laid on the study of Syriac grammar from the compara- 
tive point of view. 

In Arabic, both theoretical and practical instruction was given in the 
daasical language as well as in the modem dialects. 

Professor Haupt interpreted Sir William Muir^s Extracts from the Coran 
besides conducting a series of written exercises in voweling unpointed Arabic 
texts as well as translating from English into Arabic. 

Dr. Johnston gave a beginner's course in Arabic and met the more 
advanced students weekly, explaining selected Arabic texts, particular atten- 
tion being paid to grammatical points. Dr. Leon conducted a class in Arabic 
conversation and reading at sight selected portions of the Arabian Nights. 
He also delivered a series of lectures on the Primitive History and Religion 
of Arabia and the Rise and Development of Islam. 
4 
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For the first time since the organization of the Semitic Seminary in 1883^ 
instruction was given in Persian and Turkish. The Rev. Jas. W. Hawkea 
of Hamadan, Persia, (for ten years a missionary in Persia under the auspices 
of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, who came to this University 
to avail himself of the facilities offered for the study of Arabic) gave 
instruction in Modem Persian during the second half-year. The course 
consisted in reading selections from the chrestomathy in Salemann and 
Shukowski's Persische Qrammatik (Berlin, 1890) together with exercises in 
modem Persian conversation and composition, the material for the latter 
being furnished by Professor Haupt 

Mr. Prince conducted a course in Modem Turkish (Osmanli) during the 
second half-year, August MulWs lurkieehe Qrammatik (Berlin, 1889) serv- 
ing as text-book. 

It might be well to state here that although Persian and Turkish do not 
belong to the Semitic group (the former being an Indo-European language^ 
the latter a branch of the so-called Ural- Altaic family of speech) it has 
always been considered necessary for advanced students of Arabic to devote 
attention to Persian and Turkish. In fact, an acquaintance with these two 
non-Semitic languages is just as important for a scholar desirous of master- 
ing the vast field of Arabic philology, as is for a cuneiformist familiarity 
with the non-Semitic Sumero-Akkadian and some knowledge of the Old 
Persian and Susian idioms in the first and second species of the trilingual 
Achaemenian inscriptions. 

A special committee, consisting of Messrs. Johnston, Leon, Hawkes, and 
Prince, was appointed by Professor Haupt for the purpose of describing the 
Oriental MSS. in the library of the Johns Hopkins University. The report 
of the committee is given in Univer$Uy Circulars, No. 90, June, 1891. 

The following papers were read by members of the Semitic Seminary 
before the Johns Hopkins Philological Association : J. D. Prince : The Lin- 
guistic Position of Osmanli-Turkish (Abstract in Univeraity CircularB, No. 87> 
p. 80) ; I. M. Casanowicz : The Book of Ecdesiastes in the Septuagint Ver- 
sion (Abstract in University OircularSj No. 90, p. 117) ; 0. Johnston, Jr. : The 
alleged Greek influence in the book of Koheleth ; Paul Haupt : The Song 
of Ecdesiastes (Abstract in University Qircdars, No. 90, p. 115) ; C. Johnston, 
Jr.: The Empires of the Book of Daniel; W. L. McDowell: Allusions to 
the book of Ecdesiastes in the N. T. 

The first two parts of the thesis Analogy in Semitic by the Bev. A. H. 
Huizinga (who, afl^ having held a fellowship in Semitic during the ses- 
sions '84-5 and '85-6, received the degree of Ph. D. at the b^^inning of 1890) 
have appeared in Nos. 44 and 45 of the American Journal of Philology. 
Dr. Amolt published a series of lexicographical papers in Hebraica (Vol. 
Vn, pp. 56-71 ; 81-103), in the American Journal of Philology (No. 44, 
pp. 495-503), and in Modem Language Notes (Vol. V, No. 8). 

Professor Haupt published some new fragments of the Izdubar legends in 
Dr. Jeremias' book Izdubar-Nvmrod (Leipsic, 1891). The second part of the 
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complete edition of the Babylonifui Nimrod epic, begun hj Prof. Haupt in 
1884, is in press and will be published in the course of the summer. 

The second part of the contributions to Aasyxiology and Comparative 
Semitic Grammar, published with the co-operation of the Johns Hopkins 
University, and edited by Professor Haupt in conjunction with Professor 
Delitzsch, of Leipsic, a volume of 268 pages, royal 8o., appeared during the 
course of the first half-year. It contains papers by Delitzsch, Flemming, 
Jager, Eraetzschmar, Praetorius, Steindorff, 2iehnpfund (cf. No. 84, p. 39, of 
the UnivcrsUy Oirculars), A portrait of the founder of Abyssinian philology, 
Job Ludolf (1624-1704), forms the frontispiece to the volume. The third 
part, beginning Vol. II, is now in press and will soon appear. 

Pattl Haupt, 
Professor of the Semitic Langvagts, 



Sanskrit and Comparative Philology. 

During the session of 1890-91 the Vedic Seminary under my direction 
consisted of eleven members. The subject for the entire session was : The 
Kig-Veda and the Atharva-Veda. The method of studying these important 
documents at this University deserves a few words of especial description. 
The effort Lb made to break down the somewhat artificial barrier which it 
has been customary to erect about the lyrical parts of the Veda, and to bring 
to bear upon their understanding the very important materials contained in 
the prose ports of the Veda, the Brahmanas and Sutras. The director of 
the Seminary has propounded his methods, and given practical illustration 
of their value in two series of Vedic studies (thirteen in number) which 
were published in the American Journal of Philology under the titles " Seven 
Hymns of the Atharva-Veda" (vol. vii, pp. 466-488), and "Contributions 
to the Interpretotion of the Veda. Second Series" (vol. xi, pp. 319-356). 
The results of this year's investigations in the Seminary have been espe- 
cially abundant, and will be published as the third and fourth series of Vedic 
studies. The titles of the investigations are : 

1. The story of Indra and Namuci. 

2. The two dogs of Yama in a new r^le. 

3. The marriage of Saraiiyu. 

4. The meaning of the root yup. 

5. The legend of Soma and the eagle. 

These also will be published in the current volume (xii) of the same 
journal 

During the last part of the session the Atharva-Veda was studied with 
the constant aid of the ritual literature, especially the Kauyika-Sutra which 
is now accessible in the editio prineeps recently published by the director 
and embracing the zivth volume of the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society. Fragments of the unpublished commentary of Saya^a on the 
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Atharva-Veda are also in the hands of the director and are employed, 
where possible, to elucidate the text. In recent years members of the 
Seminary have been independently at work on various branches of Vedic 
literature and the following papers have been published by them : 

H. W. Magoun : The Asuri-Kalpa. Proc. Am. Or. Soc. for October, 1888 
(Journal voL ziy, p. xiii, fg.) ; American Journal of Philology, ToL x, 
166-197. 

£. W. Fay : The treatment of Rig- Veda Mantras in the Grhya-Sutras. 
Graduating thesis for the degree of Ph. D., 1890. 

J. T. Hatfield : The Au^nasadbhutani, Proc. Am. Or. Soc. for October, 
1888, p. xii, fg. ; On the Numbering of the Atharran Pariyistas, Proc. 
Am. Or. Soc. for October, 1889, p. clvi, fg. 

0. J. Goodwin: The Skandayaga, Proc. Am. Or. Soc. for May, 1890 
(Journal, vol. xv, p. v, fg.). 

The work of the Seminary during the session of 1891-92 will be in the 
literature of the Br&hmanas in their relation to the Vedic Mantras. 

A second course of Vedic study was more elementary. Here were studied 
the special features of the Vedic language in their relation to the claftsical 
Sanskrit. A short preliminary course in Vedic grammar was followed by 
reading selected specimens of the Rig-Veda. The metres, the accent, the 
special Vedic forms, and the lexical peculiarities were constantly regarded. 
The course is preparatory to the work of the Vedic Seminary. 

In the domain of classical Sanskrit the subjects were the Hitopade9a, 
Kathasaritsagara, and Manu. Mr. W. W. Baden, Fellow in Sanskrit, 
conducted the elementary work, which consisted of a short course in gram- 
mar and practical exerdses in prose composition. This was followed by 
the reading of easy Sanskrit texts. 

In Comparative Philology the work was two-fold. First, a course in the 
general principles of linguistic science, together with an exposition and 
criticism of modem methods in scientific grammar. Secondly, a series of 
lectures through the year in the comparative grammar of Greek and Latin. 
The subject under treatment was the history of the formation of the sub- 
stantives in Greek and Latin with reference to the related languages, 
especially German and Sanskrit. The influence of adaptation in the 
development and spread of noun-suffixes was made the subject of especial 
independent inquiry; it resulted in an essay of the instructor entitled 'On 
Adaptation of Suffixes in (Congeneric Glasses of Substantives' (American Jour- 
nal of Philology, vol. xii, pp. 1-29). The corresponding work during the 
preceding session was devoted to the history of the consonants in the classi- 
cal languages. During the session of 1891-92 the subject treated will be: 
Verbal Inflections in Greek and Latin, with especial reference to German and 
SansKrit. Opportunity is thus afforded to the students of other languages to 
acquaint themselves with the special treatment of a single language from the 
broader point of view of the Indo-European languages r^arded as a whole. 

Maitbice Bloomfield. 
Professor of Sanskrit and OomparaHve PkUology, 
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German. 

During the year 1890-91 the Teutonic Seminary met four times weekly, 
under the direction of Dr. Wood. The work was equally divided, as to 
time, between Modem German Literature and Middle High German. 

In the former, Goethe's Fa%ui was studied, twice weekly, on the basis of 
the Weimar edition, supplemented by all the critical apparatus obtainable. 
With the exception of three acts of the Second Part, which were read criti- 
cally and commented upon, the work was limited to the First Part, the 
members of the class presenting essays and studies upon selected subjects. 
Special attention was given by the director to the ' Erdgeist ' scenes and to 
the Walpurgisnachtstraum ; and results were reached which it is expected 
will be published during the present year. 

In Middle High German, Hartmann's Iwein was read entire, the text 
was critically examined, and questions of court-epic style were discussed. 
The introduction, lines 20-30, was specially considered as afifording new in- 
sight into Hartmann's manner of composition, and into the order in which 
his works were composed. (Of. Unw, OireularSf No. 90, p. 122.) This course 
was followed by a study of the poems of Neidhart von Reuenthal, as illus- 
trating the decline of the minnesong and the introduction of popular 
elements. 

The second section of the Seminary met fortnightly through the year, in 
an evening session. In addition to written reports on articles assigned, 
papers on the following subjects were presented and discussed : Two metri- 
cal tests for Hartmann von Aue. The subjunctive in Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach. The Present Participle in the Middle High German court epic. A 
comparison between Neidhart and Steinmar von Klingnau. The Alexan- 
drine in FatuL The Paralipomena of Faust II. Goethe's use of the Knittelvers, 
Goethe's Julius Caesar. H. L. Wagner's plagiarism, in Die Kindermorderinf 
of the Gretchen episode in FomsL Comparison between Grillparzer's 
Ahr^ctu and Schiller's Bduber. Leuthold's relation to Lenau and the 
Swabian School. Sieger's adaptation of Heinrich von Eleist's Katkehen 
von Heilbroun, Beginnings of German culture in America, with a review of 
Margaret Fuller's Tasso. 

The elements of Gothic were studied, twice weekly through the year, 
under the guidance of Dr. Wood, on the basis of Braune's Orammatik and 
Bemhardt's Wuifila, supplemented by the chapters of Eluge and Sievers 
in Paul's OrundrisSj I, 2nd part, and by twelve lectures on verb and noun- 
formations in Gothic, consonant mutation, and 'Ablaut.' 

The members of the Teutonic Seminary and of the class in Gothic met 
weekly and reviewed the work of the week in that subject, and studied 
selected topics from the elements of comparative German grammar. This 
class was conducted by Mr. B. J. Vos, Fellow in German. 

Dr. Wood lectured, twice weekly, on the History of German Literature in 
the nineteenth century. Beginning with the Romantic School, the princi- 
pal movements and tendencies in German literature were considered, down 
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to the jear 1848. Among the subjects which received more special treat- 
ment, were the position of Justinus Kemer towards Arnim and Brentano, 
and Heine's relation to Goethe, Arnim, Immermann, and particularly to 
Kerner. (Of. University Oireulan, No. 90, p. 121-2.) 

In the undergraduate major course, Br. Wood conducted a class, weekly, 
in the History of Modern German literature, with Kluge*s Deutsche National- 
literatur as a basis. The first part of Goethe's Faust was read, twice weekly, 
during the second half-year. Essays on selected topics were written by 
members of the class. 

In the minor course, Schiller and Goethe's Bri^toeehsel was read with Dr. 
Wood weekly through the year. The plan and scope of this study were 
essentially the same as during the session 1889-90 {Fifleenth Annual Report, 
p. 44). The weekly exercises in Prose Composition were conducted, with 
the assistance of Dr. Learned, throughout the year. 

Dr. Learned gave the following courses : 

1. Introductory Course in Middle High German. Weekly. Paul's 
Orammatik was used, and the following works were read: Weinhold's 
Mittelhoehdeutsehes Lesdmch (the lyrical selections) ; Hartmann von Aue's 
Armer Heinrieh, ed, Wackernagel-Toischer (in full) ; St, Sylvester^ s Tac; 
Amicus und Amelius; Nibelungenlied (two Aventiuren). 

2. Old Saxon. The Heliand was read (2000 lines) in Heyne's text, with 
constant reference to the text of Sievers. Lectures were given on the MSS., 
Praefatio, authorship, and sources of the poem. The most important mono- 
graphs on the Heliand were reported on by members of the class. Twice 
weekly, first half-year. 

3. History of the German language in the Old High German period. 
Lectures were given on the following subjects ; Primitive Germanic ; East 
and West Germanic ; High and Low German ; the second mutation of con- 
sonants ; the dififerentiation of German dialects and the criteria for such 
differentiation ; primitive Prankish speech (the Malberg Gloss of the Lex 
Salica was compared with the speech of the Merovingian inscriptions and 
was presented in tabulated form) ; Alemannic, Bavarian, Saxon and Prank- 
ish speech in the chronological order of the monuments ; Old Low Prankish, 
Middle and Rhine Prankish ; Carlovingian court speech. Twice weekly, 
second half-year. 

4. Undergraduate courses. 

Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea, Schiller's WaUenttein's Lager, Preytag's 
Aus dem MiUdaUer (60 pp.) were read in the major course, — three times 
weekly, first half-year, and weekly, second half-year. Buchheim's Prose 
OomposUion (45 pp.) and Wilmann's Deutsche Orammatik, second part, were 
studied in weekly meetings. The class read the remaining parts of the 
Wallenstein trilogy (Piccolomini, WaUenstein's Tod) as private reading. 

In the minor course, Goethe's EgmorU, Schiller's WUhelm Tell, Heine's 
Harzreise (one third). Prey tag's Aus dem Staate Friedrichs des Orossen were 
read, three times weekly, and the second series of exercises in Whitney's 
Grammar were translated into German, weekly. The class read the follow- 
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iDg works of Schiller, as priyate reading: Des Qr<rfen Lamoral Egmoni 
Leben und Ihd; DU Jungfrau von Orleans. 

5. Two classes of graduate students, in Historical and Scientific German, 
each meeting three times fortnightly, read Frejtag's Aus dem SUuUe Fried- 
richsdes Orossen; Schiller's HigUmsche Slnaien; Helmholtz' Ueber Ooethea 
ncUunouaejiseliqfUiehe Arbeiten; F. Cohn's Licht und Ldten, and Uthtr Bak- 
ierien; Haeckel's Ueber Arbeiigtheilung im Thter- und MentcheMben ; Hum- 
boldt's Kosmo9 ( 50 pp. ) . 

Dr. F. M. Warren conducted the undergraduate minor course B, meeting 
five hours weekly through the year. In this class Otis* Elementary Oerman 
was studied ; the exercises in Whitney's Grammar (first series, and second 
series themes 1-8) were translated into German ; and the following works 
were read: Buchheim's Header, Part II, pp. 1--88; Schiller's Wilhdm Tell, 
acts I-III ; Goethe's Egmont, acts I and II. 

Henry Wood, 
Assoeiaie Professor of O^kman. 



English, 

1. Advanced Courses. 

The English Seminary was conducted by Dr. Bright. 

During the first half-year the work was directed to the study and investi- 
gation of English Lyric Poetry from the beginning of Middle English times 
to the Elizabethan period. The '* Moral Ode" and the poems of MS. Harl. 
2253, as published by Boeddeker, were the earliest texts upon which minute 
study was bestowed. The " Old English Miscellany " was reviewed while 
tracing the history of the relation between secular and religious lyrics. 
After this the works of the following writers were taken up : William of 
Shoreham, Laurence Minot, Thomas Occleve, John Lydgate, Stephen Hawes, 
John Skelton, Henry Howard Earl of Surrey, Sir Thomas Wyatt, and Thomas 
Sack ville. " TotteFs Miscellany " and " The Paradise of Dainty Devisee " 
were reviewed. Special attention was paid to the history of metres, to the 
development and transmission of poetical canons, and to literary sources. 
During the second half-year the earliest period of the English Drama was 
investigated. After a review of the liturgical drama the four great cycles 
of Miracle Plays, the Digby Plays, and the Book of Brome were exhaus- 
tively treated. Papers were also prepared and presented on the following 
topics : Dramatic elements in the liturgy ; Guilds in the Middle Ages ; the 
Boy-Bishop and St. Nicholas-Tide ; the Feast of Fools ; Classical influence: 
Plautus, Terence, Seneca; the Latin School Drama; Italian influence; 
the development of the Moral Plays ; the Presentation of the Religious 
Drama; the influence of the Reformation on the Drama. As an adjunct 
to the Seminary, a Journal Meeting was held once a week for reports on 
the scientific periodicals and on recent books. 

Dr. Bright lectured once a week during the first half-year on the ele- 
ments of Phonetics ; and once a week during the first, and twice a week 
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during the second half-year, on Middle English Grammar. He also con* 
ducted a class in the interpretation of the Anglo-Saxon version of Bede's 
Ecclesiastical History of England. 

2. College Courses. 

The English miyor class met Dr. Browne once a week for the study of 
the Early Scottish Poets. The course comprised lectures on the rise and 
development of the Early Scottish Literature, with readings by the clasa 
of selections from the original texts in a chrestomathy prepared especially 
for this purpose. 

Mr. C. A. Smith conducted the class in the study of Middle English, 
twice weekly throughout the year, with the use of Morris and Skeat's Speei- 
meruj Parts I, II. The class also met Mr. Smith once a week for the first 
half-year for the study of rhetoric ; in the second half-year, rhetorical and 
critical study was bestowed upon modem elegiac poems, chiefly the AdofuxU 
of Shelley, and Tennyson's In Memoriam, 

The English minor class studied, with Dr. Browne, the literature of the 
Elizabethan period, including the prose- writers, lyrical and allegoric poetry, 
and the rise and development of the English dmma, with a special study 
of Shakespeare, twice weekly for the first half-year, and the literature of 
the fourteenth century, twice weekly for the second half-year. A course of 
lectures and readings on the literature of the eighteenth century was given 
once weekly throughout the year. This class also studied Anglo-Saxon 
twice weekly throughout the year with Dr. Bright^ using Sweet's Header 
and Sievers' Grammar as text-books. 

The students of the P. H. E. course (required of all undergraduates) met 
Dr. Browne twice weekly for a synoptical study of English Literature from 
the earliest period to the beginning of the present century. 

3. Lectures on Literature. 

The first course of the Percy Tumbull Memorial Lectures on Poetry was 
given in March by Mr. Edmund C. Stedman, of New York. Mr. Stedman's 
thieme was "The Nature and Elements of Poetry," which was treated in 
eight lectures with the following titles : 1. Oracles, Old and New ; 2. What 
is Poetry ; 3. Creative Poetry ; and the Poetry of Self-Expression ; 4. Mel- 
ancholia: The Poetry of Self-Expression ; 6. Beauty; 6. Truth; 7. Imagi- 
nation ; 8. The Faculty Divine : Passion, Insight, Genius, Faith. 

Mr. Richard G. Moulton, of Cambridge, England, gave four lectures, in 
January, on Milton's Poetic Art ; Professor George Lyman Kittredge, of 
Harvard University, gave six lectures, in January, on the Early English 
Gawain Romances; and Professor C. T. Winchester, of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, gave eight lectures, in February, on English Literature of the Period 
of Queen Anne. 

Jambs W. Bright, 
AsaoticUe Profeaaor of Englwh Philology, 

Wm. Hand Browne, 
Associate Professor of English Literaiwre. 
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Romance Languages. 

The advanced ooanes were conducted by Dr. Elliott, aa follows : 

Bomance Seminary. Two Aoura a week through the year. 

The work centered here on the Epopie roycde, with the PHervnage de 
CharUmagne as the literary product for special treatment. After an intro- 
duction to the chief characteristics of the Anglo-Norman dialect, as repre- 
sented in the so-called diplomatic form published by Koschwits, the sources 
of the poem were carefully studied, and then the text was taken up from 
the double point of view of the language proper and of text constitution. 
For the former, both the Isle-de-Franoe and Franco-Norman forms were 
examined, where they deviate from the corresponding forms of MS., and 
compared with MS. equivalents ; for the latter, the leading canons of text- 
criticism were applied in the constitution of a text less uniform than that 
presented by the editor, who, it is believed, has made innovations where the 
traditional readings might stand. The work of the Seminary was supple- 
mented by extensive reading and by giving written digests of other poems 
of the Oyele du Eoij for the literary course under Dr. F. M. Warren. 

In addition to this course, a meeting of two hours was held once a fort- 
night, in which the exercises consisted in the reading of original papers 
bearing upon linguistic and literary subjects, of extracts of important 
articles in Romance journals, of reports on recent publications received^ 
and of any suggestive correspondence, of a professional nature, that might 
be presented. 

Introduction to Old French Philology. Two hours weekly. 

This course is intended for fiist-year students and runs alongside of the 
lectures on modem French phonetics as given below. After a critical 
study of the general principles of Old French Morphology as given in 
Schwan's Orammatik dee Altfraruionecheny the Aucamn et Nicolete was taken 
up and these principles applied to a normalized French text founded on the 
third edition of Suchier. Later, when the course in physiological and his- 
torical phonetics (see below) had been presented, the phonetic side of the 
same text was carefully examined with a view to the practical application 
of the special laws of French phonetics, both historical and physiological. 

Introduction to Italian Philology. Weekly. 

This course corresponds, for the Italian, to the work done in Old French, 
aa noted in the preceding paragraph. Boccaccio's Deeameron was used in 
connection with the part for Italian in Grober's Orundrise der romaniechen 
Philologies of which the chapter on morphology has received chief attention 
this year. 

Lectures: (a) On Modem French Phonetics. Weekly. 

In this course the special principles of physiological phonetics only were 
presented, and through a study of these the necessary preliminary training 
secured for a treatment of the following course. 
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(6) Old French Historical Phonetics. WeeHy, 

In connection with this course (a) Passj's Sons du Franaaia and Beyer's 
Fraruomehe Pfumetik were used ; (b) a critical examination was made of the 
chapters bearing on this subject in Schwan's QnmmaJtik du Al^anaosUchen. 

(c) On General Phonetics, in which Sweet's Primer of Phonetics was used as 
the background for special study. Weekly, 

The object here was to give that general practical training which should 
fit students to take up the sound system of any language and study it with 
intelligence. 

{d) On Popular Latin. Weekly. 

The object here was to give the student an introduction to the phonetics 
and morphology of Folk- and Low-Latin as the common basis for a scien- 
tific study of the modern Romance idioms. Meyer-Liibke's treatment of 
the subject in Grober^s Orwndriee der romaniechen Philologie was taken as 
the starting point for this work, in connection with which selections were 
read in Schuchardt's Vokaliemue dee Vvigdrlateine, Budinszky's AutbreUung 
der Latdnisehen Spraehe and D' Arbois de Jubainville's Dielinaieon UUine en 
Qaule, 

Old French, 

The work in this course consisted in the critical interpretation, under 
the direction of Dr. Todd, of characteristic portions of Old French litera- 
ture. The primary object was to aid students of Old French to a more 
intelligent appreciation of the literary side of the authors studied, by 
elucidating such peculiarities of style and syntax as are likely to escape 
the attention of beginners. Selections, for this purpose, were made from 
the Vie de St. Alexis, Vis de SL Thomas de Ou.nU)rh€ry, Huon de Bordeaux^ 
AHsoans, Chevalier au Lion, Boman de Eenart, and Roman de la Boss, The 
attempt was made to establish new views on various points of etymology 
and syntax. 

Old Proven^ 

An advanced (second year's) course was conducted by Dr. Todd in the 
study of Old Provencal texts, with especial reference to the subtler diffi- 
culties met with in the lyric compositions. The BoeUdus fragment and 
Planch de S, Esleve were interpreted, followed by selections from Guil- 
laume IX, Marcabrun, Bernart de Ventadorn, Raimbaut III, Guillem de 
Oabestaing, Peire d'Alvernhe, Peire Bogier, Garin le Brun, Amaut de 
Marvill, Guiraut de Bomeil, Peire Vidal, and Bertran de Bom. 

liaiian and Spanish, 

The study of Italian and Spanish was taken up from the beginning, 
under Dr. Todd, the entire stress of the course being laid on the acquisi- 
tion of a thorough reading knowledge of these languages. As necessary to 
this end, systematic, but quite subordinate, drill in the grammar (and 
pronunciation) of both languages was kept up through the year, together 
with as much of an introduction to the literature as was found practicable. 
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In Italian, portions of Boccaccio, Guicciardini, Machiayelli, Alfieri, and 
Leopardi were carefully read. Colloquial style was represented in Goldoni's 
comedy, H vero amico. The general literature was reviewed in Sonzogno's 
Staria della letUratura ttaliana. Special attention was given to Dante's 
Dwina OommediOf twenty-six cantos of the Purgatorio having been inter- 
preted in a series of public readings during the second half-year. 

In Spanish was read the comedy. El BarSmetro, and considerable selec- 
tions from Lorra, Selgas, and Valera. An introduction to the study of the 
Spanbh of Cervantes was given, covering the first seven chapters of Don 
QuijoU, 

jF\rmch Literature, Weekly lectures by Dr. F. M. Warren and papers 
presented by the class on the Carlovingian Epic. 

French Major Gourae. 

The seventeenth century literature was studied, under Dr. Todd, in two 
of the representative plays of Corneille, the Cid and Horace, and in the 
Avare of Molidre. 

The class read, with Dr. F. M. Warren, five books of Hugo's Noire Dame 
de Paris, Hugo's Ruy BlaSf and the more prominent poets in Fontaine's 
PoUesfi^an^is du xiz^^ si^cU, In literature there were weekly lectures and 
papers presented by the class on the period extending from 1550 to 1659. 

Systematic study of idioms and composition was conducted by Mr. 
Bonnotte. Towards the end of the year original essays in French were 
submitted, which were discussed, criticised, and corrected in class. 

French Minor A, Under Dr. F. M. Warren the class read Sand's La 
MareauDiabU; BalztidB Euginie Grandet, twenty -one chapters; Daudet's 
Qmtes; Augier's Le Gendre de M, Poirier; Hugo's Hemani; and Sandeau's 
MUe, de la Seiglih-e. They also studied the literature of the nineteenth 
century, using Warren's Primer of French Literature, 

The same class read with Mr. Bonnotte, Michelet's lUdts dPhistoire de 
Frandt and Hal^vy's LAbbi Oonetantinj with especial reference to pronuncia- 
tion and conversation. In composition they wrote the second part of 
Whitney's French Grammar and Grandgent's Materials for French Gomposi' 
tion, Part I. 

French Minor B, 

The study of French was here taken up from the beginning, under Dr. 
Todd, and pushed rapidly throughout the year. Part I of Whitney's French 
Grammar was covered and reviewed, with regular exercises in composition 
on the basis of the English themes. The same work was continued through 
the most important portions of Part II. The reading of French was begun 
early in the cqurse, most of the material in Super's Reader and the whole 
of Souvestre's Un Philosophe sous Us Toils being carefully mastered. 

A. M. Elltott, 
Associate Professor of Itomanee Languages. 
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History and Politics. 

During the year 1890-91, nineteen courses of instniction in historical 
and political science ha^e been gWen by the regular staff of five instructors 
and by seven lecturers. One hundred and forty-three students were enrolled 
for class work; of this number fifty -five graduates have devoted their 
principal attention to this department. Other graduates have taken sub- 
ordinate courses in history or politics. Fifty-three undergraduates were 
enrolled in Group VI. Others have taken historical or political courses. 

A very successful course on the History of Diplomacy was given by the 
Hon. John A. Kasson, LL. D., formerly U. S. Minbter to Austria and 
afterward to Germany. His lectures were enthusiastically received by 
both graduate and undergraduate students. James Schouler, LL. D., gave to 
undergraduates a class course of ten lectures introductory to American 
Political History and to the study of his " History of the United States 
under the Constitution." Professor J. F. Jameson, formerly of this depart- 
ment and now professor of history in Brown University, gave a scholarly 
course of ten class lectures upon the Constitutional and Political History 
of the Southern States. The Hon. Carroll D. Wright, U. S. Commissioner 
of Labor, gave eight public lectures in Hopkins Hall on Studies in Social 
Science, with particular reference to phases of the labor question. Pro- 
fessor Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton College, gave his annual course of 
twenty-five lectures to graduate students upon Administration and Public 
Law. The President of the University gave a course of lectures and read- 
ings upon the Historical and Geographical Aspects of the Mediterranean. 
All of these lectures have been highly appreciated by the department. 

The Seminary of History and Politics has been continued in weekly 
sessions of two hours throughout the year under the direction of Professor 
H. B. Adams. The first half-year there were forty-six members and the 
second half-year fifty-one members. Dr. Adams gave special attention to 
the history of educational institutions, with an introductory course of studies 
upon oriental, classical,' and mediaeval forms of education. Some of his 
modem studies upon the history of education in the nineteenth century 
will appear in a government report on ** University Extension in England," 
to be published by the U. S. Bureau of Education. A paper on the '' Higher 
Education of the People,'' first read before the Seminary, was afterward 
given in the form of a public address before the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, January 28, 1891, and has been published in their proceedings. 
An article on '^ University Extension in America" appeared in The 
Forum for July, 1891. " An American View of University Extension " 
was contributed to the July number of the American edition of The Beview 
of BeviewSf edited by Dr. Albert Shaw and Mr. R. J. Finley, former mem- 
bers of the Seminary. An article on "City Universities" by Dr. H. B. 
Adams was printed in The ChatUauquanf July, 1891. 

Special attention has slso been devoted by the Seminary to the 
subject of social science. Members of the Seminary, under the leadership 
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of Dr. J. R. Brackett and Dr. A. B. Woodford, have co-operated with the 
Charity Organization Society of Baltimore, in a systematic study of chari- 
table institutions in and about this city. The results of their inquiries and 
observations will appear in a Directory of Baltimore Charities, to be pub- 
lished by the Charity Organization Society. Interest in the practical study 
of social science is a marked characteristic of our seminarians, several of 
whom have proved very successful as secretaries of organized charities, for 
example, Be v. Horace G. Hoadley, in Waterbury, Connecticut, Dr. Philip 
W. Ayres, in Cincinnati, and Dr. A. G. Warner, now U. S. Commissioner of 
Charities in the District of Columbia. Mr. John H. Finley, formerly a 
member of the Seminary, has become secretary of the State Charities Aid 
Association in New York and has rendered good service in promoting leg- 
islation at Albany regarding State supervision of county insane asyluDis, 
work houses, etc There is an interesting article in the June number of 
The Review of Reviews ^hy Mr. Finley on "American Reform in the care of 
the Insane, with special reference to recent New York Legblation.'' 

Valuable studies by individual members of the Seminary upon historical, 
educational, social, and economic topics have been discussed in the Semi- 
nary, and some of them have been printed. Reports on the Progress of 
Historical Literature in the United States by Ihr. J. M. Vincent may be 
found in the JakreAerickUn der OeschiehUwisaeMehaftf published by the 
Berlin Historical Society. A report on Social Ijegislation in the United 
States for 1889 and 1890, by L. S. Merriam, was published in the English 
Economic Beview in April, 1891. Mr. Merriam's paper on "The Appoint- 
ment of a Receiver in the City of Nashville in 1869" appeared in the 
American Law ItevieWf May-June, 1891. The nine doctors' theses in his- 
torical or political science for this year were reported and criticised in the 
Seminary or in the Economic Conference. 

The principal channel of publication for Seminary work has been the 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, of which the ninth series is 
now approaching completion. Besides these monographs, four extra 
volumes have been published during the year 1890-91 : (1) "The Supreme 
Court of the United States: Its History and Influence in our Constitutional 
System," by Dr. W. W. Willoughby, whose work was awarded a prize of 
150 as the best contribution to institutional history in the year 1890-91 ; (2) 
"The Intercourse between the United States and Japan," by Dr. Inazo (Ota) 
Nitobe, a former member of the Seminary for three years and now associate 
professor in Sapporo, Japan; (3) "State and Federal government in 
Switzerland," by Dr. John Martin Vincent, librarian of the department of 
history and politics during the past four years; and (4) "Spanish Institu- 
tions in the Southwest," by Dr. F. W. Blackmar, formerly Fellow in 
History, now professor in the State University of Kansas. 

Regular courses of instruction to graduates and under-graduates have 
been given as usual. Professor Adams lectured two hours a week to 
fiAy graduates, the first half-year, on the £arly History of Institutions and 
Greek Politics, and two hours a week, the second half-year, to fifty-two grad- 
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oates on the History of Prussia. He conducted a class course in Church 
History two hours a week through the year for thirty-six students, 
fifteen of them graduates. A class in International Law with seventeen 
students was conducted by Dr. Adams two hours a week through the year. 

Professor George H. Emmott has given the following courses of lectures: 
(1) Historical and Comparative Jurisprudence. The lectures on tliis sub- 
ject were given two hours per week during the entire year to thirty-one 
graduate and advanced students. In the first part of the course special 
attention was given to tracing the rise and progress of those primitive 
usages, laws, and institutions which are common to the nations of the 
Aryan race. The Clan system was fully described, and the rise of political 
society and its relation to the earlier systems which prevailed were clearly 
indicated. The relation of Custom to Law and the growth of legal ideas were 
next treated of, with special reference to the early history of the family and 
to the origin of separate property in land. The suecessive periods in the 
history of Jurisprudence were then sketched. The work and method of 
the Prudentes at Rome throughout the successive stages of their history 
were fully treated of, and a comprehensive review was given of the condi- 
tion of the Boman Law at the beginning of the 5th century. A critical 
examination was then made of the Lex de Elesponsis Prudentum and of the 
Codes of Gregorianus, Hermogenianus, and Theodosius II, and of their effect 
upon previously existing legislation. The following topics were then dis- 
cussed from the comparative standpoint: The public law schools of Con- 
stantinople and of Rome ; state of legal education in Europe throughout 
the early part of the Middle Ages. Fragmenta Vaticana, the Mosaicarum 
et Romanarum legum CoUatio ; the codification of the Roman law of Jus- 
tinian ; description of early German law ; the German family ; the reforms 
of Charles the Great ; comparison between the Roman and German family ; 
the conquest of the Western Roman Empire by the Germans; the "Bar- 
barian " Codes ; the Visigoth Breviarium of Alaric II. ; the " Papian," or 
the Roman Law of the Burgundians ; the edict of the Ostrogoth Theodoric ; 
the Lex Salica ; the Capitularies. The principle of the personality of the 
law; establishment of the Romans in Gaul; Gallo-Roman law ; constitution 
of the Gallo-Roman family ; Norman Law ; sources of our knowledge of 
ancient Norman Customs ; the Merovingian and Carlovingian period ; the 
publication of the law of Justinian in Italy ; the history of the Canon Law 
in England and on the Continent of Europe. Revival of the study and 
teaching of the texts of Justinian in the I2th century. The School of 
Bologna and the Glossators. Codification. (2) English Constitutional 
Law and History. This course of three hours per week during the first 
half-year was given to a class of fifteen graduate and fifteen undergraduate 
students. The origin and development of the English constitution and of 
the fundamental principles of English constitutional law were carefully 
and systematically traced in chronological order from the earliest settle- 
ments in Britain down to the present time. Taswell-Langmead's English 
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GoDStitutional History was selected as oontaining an outline sketch of the 
ground covered, with frequent references to the works of Freeman, Stubbs, 
Hallam, May, Dicey, Anson, Hearn, Bagehot, Traill, Spencer Walpole, and 
other writers. The instruction was given by means of lectures delivered by 
the instructor, by frequent recitations, and by lectures given by the students 
themselves on such topics as the following : the Anglo-Saxon system of land 
tenure; the political and constitutional effects of the Norman Conquest; 
the immediate and remote effects of Magna Charta ; the political relations 
of Monarch and Parliament from 1603 to 1642 ; the oonstitutional signifi- 
cance and political consequences of the Revolution of 1688 ; the struggles 
of Whigs and Tori^ in the 18th century ; the origin, development, pre- 
requisites and peculiar form of cabinet government in England ; the reform 
bills of 1832, 1867, and 1884. 

Dr. R. T. Ely has given graduate instruction in Public Finance in a course 
of lectures, two hours a week through the year, with from forty-one to 
forty-five students. The nature of public finance was discussed ; the signifi- 
cance of public finance and the differences between public and private 
financiering were presented ; and the connection of the evolution of taxa- 
tion with the growth of constitutional government was shown. The expen- 
ditures and revenues of governments in ancient and modern times were 
treated, and particular attention was given to special topics. A few care- 
fully prepared papers were presented by students and special mention may 
be made of the follovring : Public Debts, a statistical study by Mr. A. B. 
Woodford ; River and Harbor L^^lation in the United States, France, and 
England, by Mr. Emory R. Johnson ; Sinking Funds, by Mr. E. A. Ross ; 
and the Income Tax, by Mr. H. R. Seager. Dr. Vincent discussed some 
aspects of Swiss finance in financial monopolies, incK)me and property taxes. 
Dr. Ely's economic conferences were held weekly, with ten students, at 
his own house. The regular work was the discussion of early English 
economists. This work, it is expected, will be completed during the com- 
ing year, and probably the results will be ultimately presented in book 
form. Papers were presented by Mr. Ross on Mandeville's Fable of the 
Bees ; by Mr. Sherwood on Locke's Economic Writing ; by Mr. Kinley on 
Sir Josiah Child ; by Mr. Holbrook on Thomas Mun ; and by Mr. W. A. 
Scott on Sir William Petty and Sir Dudley North. Essays on economic 
topics by Dr. Ely and others were presented. Current economic literature 
was discussed. Dr. Ely has conducted the usual undergraduate class in the 
Elements of Economics five hours a week through the year, with thirty-«iz 
students. Although this is an undergraduate course, many of the class were 
graduate students, who desired a general review of political economy. Dr. 
Ely's Introduction to Political Economy was used as a syllabus of lectures 
rather than as a text-book in the ordinary sense. Mill, Walker, Clark, and 
other writers were also studied. Various views were critically examined and 
the formation of an independent judgment was encouraged. Each member 
of the class presented two essays, and a large amount of reading was required. 
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Dr. J. M. Vincent, besides acting as librarian for the department, gave a 
course of lectures to fortj-one graduate students on the Sources of History 
and the Science of Historical Investigation. He conducted a class of 
twenty-one undergraduate students in Herodotus (translation), one hour a 
week the first half-year, and a class of eighteen in Thucydides (translation), 
one hour a week the seoond half-year. He also conducted a class of thirty- 
four undergraduates in Greek and Roman History three hours weekly from 
January until the end of the academic year. 

Dr. Charles Lee Smith gave instruction to a class of twenty undergradu- 
ates in Continental History, three hours weekly from October to January, 
when the class was taken by Mr. Wm. A. Scott, who also conducted a class 
of twelve undergraduates in the Outlines of European History, three hours 
weekly from January to the close of the year. 

H. B. Adams, 
Professor of American a-nd Institutional History, 



Logic. 

The daily work of the undergraduate courses has been conducted as 
follows : 

Both Deductive and Inductive Logic were taught two hours weekly for 
about twenty-eight weeks. Special reference was made to Jevons' Elemen- 
tary Lessons in Logic and Fowler's Elements of Inductive Logic, with 
frequent references to the works of Mill, Bain, Venn, Keynes, and other 
writers. Particular attention was given to the general theories of both 
deduction and induction, to the various forms of thought, notion, judgment, 
and reasoning ; and also to the various methods of scientific investigation 
and proof. 

Numerous exercises were given in the opposition and conversion of prop- 
ositions, in indication and counter indication, in the application of the 
rules of the syllogism, in the detection of fallacies, and in the elimination 
of contradictions from thought. Fifty students attended the class, which 
was taught by short informal lectures, by frequent recitations, by discussions 
in the class, and by written exercises required from each member of the 
class. 

Geobob H. Emmott, 

AxaodaU Professor of Logic. 



Philosophy. 



The undergraduate courses in Psychology and Ethics have been under 
the care of Professor Griffin. Three hours a week were given to the first 
named subject from the beginning of the year until March 15th ; thereafter 
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the clafls met for the study of ethioB) the number of hours per week being 
increased, after April 20th, to five. . The endeavor has been to keep par- 
ticularly in view the needs of those to whom these subjects are new, and to 
make the treatment as simple and untechnical as possible, and at the same 
time to call attention to fundamental problems, so that the work may serve 
as an introduction to general philosophical study. A text-book has been 
used in each subject — Baldwin's Handbook of Psychology^ and Fowler's Prin' 
ciples of Morals, Part ii, — as affording definite material of acquisition ; but 
informal lectures, discussions in the class, and passages from various authors 
specially assigned for reading, have been largely relied upon in the presen- 
tation. Each member of the class has been required to prepare three 
essays in the course of the year. The class has numbered fifty members. 

The instruction in Psychology has attempted to give a general view of 
the results of the more recent methods of study. A series of lectures and 
demonstrations on th<) anatomy and physiology of the muscular and nerv- 
ous systems, given by Professor Martin as a voluntary course, was attended 
by a large part of the class. Especial emphasb was laid upon the facts 
of conscious experience as known through introspection, the most important 
end to be secured being, it is believed, such an understanding of the facts 
and laws of mental life as shall fit one for wise self-government and effective 
influence. Such powers and states of mind as attention, memory, associa- 
tion, habit, imagination, the feelings, the will, were discussed in as concrete 
and practical a way as possible. 

The work in Ethics was mainly confined to the theoretical and historical 
aspects of the subject ; questions of applied ethics were, for lack of time, but 
slightly considered. The various forms of feeling native to our constitution 
and constituting the possible motives of conduct; the conditions and nature 
of the sense of obligation ; the authority of conscience ; the diversities of 
moral sentiment ; the historic theories of morals — hedonism, utilitarianism, 
intuitionism ; the application to ethical theory of the doctrine of evolution ; 
the characteristic features of Christian morality: these were some of the 
topics discussed. While a more detailed application of the principles 
reached to personal and social conduct would have been desirable, the con- 
sideration of the speculative side of ethics is well adapted to produce a 
habit of moral thoughtfulness. 

A brief outline of the History of Philosophy was given during the last 
weeks of the year, for the benefit of those who were able, at so disadvan- 
tageous a time, to attend the lectures. 

Professor Griffin conducted during the year a course in the EListory of 
Philosophy, for graduate students, consisting of the reading and discussion 
of representative works in modem philosophy from Descartes to Kant. 
The works read were as follows: Bacon's Nomtm Organum, book i and part 
of book II; Descartes' Method And MedUatiorw; certain portions of Spinoza's 
Elhics; Locke's Essaiy on Human Understanding^ portions of books i, ii, ly; 
Berkeley's Prineiplea of Human Knowltdge; Hume*s Dreatise on Human 
Nature, book i; a portion of Kant's Oriiique of Pure Reason. The class met 

5 
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once a week for discosBion and criticism. The Histoxy of English Ethics, 
from Hobbes to the present time, was studied by a number of graduate 
students, meeting one evening each fortnight. 

Edwabd H. Griffin, 
Profesaor of ihe History of Philosophy, 



Pathology. 

The work in Pathology during the past year has consisted, as heretofore, 
chiefly of practical courses of instruction and of special investigation in the 
laboratory. 

Two courses in Pathological Histology, the one beginning in October, the 
other in January, have been conducted by Professors Welch and Council- 
man. Each class has met ihree afternoons In the week from two until five 
o'clock. 

Professor Welch and Dr. Abbott have directed the work in the Bacterio- 
logical Department. 

The total number of students and special workers has been sixty-three. 
The classes in Pathological Histology have been attended by thirty-seven 
students, of whom eleven have been advanced students in Biology intending 
to study medicine, the rest being physicians. Twenty-two physicians have 
taken ^e courses in Bacteriology and seventeen have been engaged in special 
work. Many of those on the staff of the hospital have worked in the lab- 
oratory. The fellowship in Pathology was not filled, no nomination for 
this position having been made. 

The number of post-mortem examinations has been about one hundred. 

Among the subjects of special investigation during the year may be men- 
tioned the form of dysentery caused by the amoeba coll, the bacteriological 
study of diphtheria and the histological changes in experimental diphtheria, 
the disinfectant power of corrosive sublimate on the micro-organisms of 
suppuration, the bacteriological study of infectious diseases of swine, the 
bacillus coll communis and the bacillus typhi abdominalis, the lesions of 
typhoid fever, leukaemia, tumors of the ovary, the micro-organisms of trau- 
matic infections. The results of these and other studies have been or will 
be published in the BuUeUn and BeportB of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

During January, February, and March, Professor Welch lectured in the 
clinical amphitheatre of the Hospital on Infectious Diseases^ Dr. Council- 
man on the Pathology of Bright*s Disease, and Dr. Abbott on subjects in 
Bacteriology. These lectures formed a part of the course given by the 
Medical Staff of the Hospital and were attended by physicians in the city 
as well as by those taking the courses of instruction in the Laboratory and 

Hospital. 

WiLLULu H. Welch, 

iVq^etsor qf Faiholoffy. 
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Drawing. 

The following courses have been given during the year bj Mr. Aldrich : 

First year's course in Applied Kinematics, for the students of Electrical 
Engineering, consisting of lectures, recitations, and practical work in the 
elements of machine design, kinematic analysis, and principles of mechan- 
ism. Twice weekly, through the year. 

Second year's course in Applied Kinematics, for the students of Electrical 
Engineering, consisting of lectures and practical work in designing dynamo, 
motor, and steam-engine details, graphical analysis of mechanisms, and 
kinematics of machinery. 7\Dice weekly , first haJf year. 

The Technical Ck>urse in Mechanical Drawing, conducted by Mr. Aldrich, 
has comprised the following work by the students of Electrical Engineer- 
ing: selected geometric constructions, rolled and other plane curves; the 
elements of descriptive geometry, simple and advanced study of projec- 
tions, sections of solids by planes, intersections of solids, and developments, 
isometric projections, and the elements of linear perspective ; machine detail 
sketching; the technicalities in common use in engineering drawing; 
working drawings of mechanical elements from dimensioned sketches, and 
from study and original designs of elementary forms and members of 
machines, with sets of tracings and blue prints adapted to shop production. 
The special projects and designs, in connection with the work in Applied 
Kinematics, have been as follows : investigation of involute and epicycloidal 
tooth-outlines for gear wheels, indicator linkages, designs of steam-engine 
slide valve, special commutator apparatus for experimental purposes, and 
16 h. p. multipolar motors. 

The Undergraduate CJourse in Drawing, given by Mr. 8. Edwin White- 
man, has included: (a) representative or freehand drawing from natural 
forms and geometric models, in outline and in light and shade, with 
pencil, pen and ink, charcoal, crayon and stump; studies of landscape con- 
tours; and large charts, finished with crayon or ink brush, such as the 
student may be called upon to make later on, when teaching or in illus- 
trating lectures; (6) constructive or mechanical drawing, with exercises in 
the use of instruments, and elements of descriptive geometry, — simple pro- 
jections, sections and developments, isometric projections, and the elements 
of linear perspective. 

The Special Instruction in Drawing given by Mr. Whiteman has been 
adapted to the wants and abilities of those seeking it, and has been chiefly 
in the line of advanced free-hand drawing, in light and shade, from casts, 
and personal directions for individual improvement in some line of draw- 
ing helpful to the student in his scientific work. 

W. S. Aldrich, 

IiMbrueior tn Drawing. 
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Rowland. 

Kimball. 

Kimball. 

Kimball. 

Kimball, 

Amea. 

Dunoan. 

Duncan. 

Haaaon. 

Hanon. 

Aroea. 

Aldrich. 

Aldrieh. 



Mathematios and Astronomy- 

Celestial Mechanics. 

Spherical and Practical Astronomy. (First half-year.) 

History of Astronomy, (i^eoond half-year.) 

Theory of Instruments and Practical Astronomy. 

(Second half-year.) 
Theory of Functions. (First half-year.) 
Abelian Functions. 

Theoretical Dynamics and Theory of Attractions. 
Differential Equations: Major Course. (Second 

half-year.) 
Linear DIfflDrential Equations. (Second half-year.) 
Modem Algebra, Higher Plane Curves, Finite DilTer- 

ences ana ProbabDlty. (tirat half-year.) 
Theory of Surfacea. (Second half-year.) 
Differential and Integral Calculus (Special Topics.) 

(First half-year.) 
Advanced Algebra. (Second half-year.) 
Differential and Integral Calculus (Introductory). 

(First half-year.) 
Differential and Integral Calculus. (Second half- 
year.) 
Modern Synthetic Geometry. (First half-year.) 
Determinants, Theory of Equations. Geometry of 

Two Dimensions. (First half-year.) 
Analytic Geometry. (First half-year.) 
Geometry of Th ree Dimensions. ?Second half-year.) 
Anslytio Georartrr: Elementary. (Second half-year.) 
Trigonometry. (First half-year.) 

PHYSiOa 

Electricity and Magnetism. 
Physical semlnarr. 
Conferences on ElectricItT, etc. 
General Physios: Major Course. 

General Physics: Minor Course. 

Applird Electricity. {Fini Year's Course.) 
Applied Electricity, (."^econd Year's Course.) 
Applied Mechanics. (First Year's Course.) 
Applied Mechanics. (Second Year's Course. 
Mathematical Theory of Sound. 
Applied Kinematica. (First Year's Course.) 
Applied Kinematics. (Second Year's Coune.) 
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General Inorganic Chemistry : Minor Course. 
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General Inorganic Chemistry : Msior Coune. 
Beriews in Organic Chemistry : Mi^or Course. 
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Historical Lectures. (Sixteen lectures by adranced 
BtudenU, second half-year.) 


















Journal Meeting. 
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WilUams. 


General Mineralogy. 
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WUIUiM. 


Dynamical Geology. (Second half-year.) 

Petrognpby : Laboratory Work. 

Stratlgraphical and Historical Geology. (Finthalf- 

Palseontology: Laboratory Work. 
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Clark. 
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Clark. 


Physical Geography. (P. H. E.) (Pint half-year.) 
Journal MeeUng. 

Biology. 
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Martin. 


Physiological Seminarr. 
Physiology ; Adranced Course. 
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Martin. 
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General Biology. 
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28 


Martin. 


Animal Physiology. (Second half-year.) 
Animal Histology. (First half-year.) 
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Martin. 
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Brooks. 


General Zo51ogy. 
Morphological Seminary. 
Advanced Morphology. 
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17 


Brooks. 
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12 


Brooks. 
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10 


10 


Brooks. 


Human and Comparatiye Osteolofl^. 
Mammalian Anatomv. (During October.) 
Embryology of the Chick. (Second half-year.) 
Systematic BoUny. (Second half-year.) 
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Journal Club. 

Marine Labontory. (May-July.) 

Greek. 
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Greek Seminary : Aristophanes. 
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Lectures on Greek Metres. (Pint half-year.) 
Old Attic Comedy. (Second half-year.) 
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Gildenleeve. 

GildersleeTe. 

Qildenleeye. 

Spieker. 

Spieker. 

Spieker. 

Spieker. 

Spieker. 

Spieker. 

&>ieker. 

Ciudeman. 

Oudeman. 

Amolt. 



Warren, M. 
Warren, M. 
Warren, M. 
Warren, M. 
Warren, M. 
Warren, M. 
Warren. M. 
Smith, K. W. 
Smith. K. W. 
Smith, K. W. 
Smith, K. W. 
Smith, K. W. 
Warren, M. ) 
Smith,K.W.; 
Gudeman. 
Gudemau. 
Gudeman. 



Bloomfleld. 

Bloomfleld. 
Bloomdeld. 
Bloomfleld. 
Bloomfleld. 
Bloomfleld. 
Baden. 



Hanpt. 

Haupt. 

Haupt. 

Haapt. 

Haupt. 

Haupt. 

Haupt. 

Johnston. 

Johnston. 

Johnston. 

Johnston. 

Johnston. 

Johnston. 

Johnston. 

Johnston. 

Leon. 

Leon. 



Greek Tragic Poets. (Second half-year.) 

Syntactical ElemenU of Style. (Second half-year.) 

Practical Exercises. (First half-year.) 

Thukydides. (First half-year.) 

Isokrates. (First half-year.} 

Homer ; Euripides. (Second half-year.) 

Aischylus; Sophokles. (Second half-year.) 

Greek Literature. 

Greek at Sight. 

Prose Composition. (Two Classes.) 

Alexandrian Literature. (First half-year.) 

Plutarch's Life of Cicero. (First half-year.) 

New Testament Greek. 

Latin. 

Latin Seminary : Liyj and Tadlus. 

Lectures on Roman Historians. (First half-year.) 

Historical Latin Grammar. (Second lialf-year.) 

Journal Club. 

LaUn at Sieht. (First half-vear.) 

Tacitus. (Second half-year.) 

Terence: Plautus. (First half-year.) 

Roman Elegiac Poets. (First half-year.) 

JuTCnal. (Second half-year.) 

Reading at Sight. (Second half-year.) 

Livy. (FlratTialf-year.) 

Horace. (Second half-year.) 

Prose (^imposition. (Two Classes.) 

History of (Hasslcal Philology. (Second half-year.) 
Tacliuii, Dialogue deOratoribus. (Second half-year.) 
Latin at SighL (Second half-year.) 

Sanskrit, Eto. 

Yedic Seminary : The Rig- Veda and the Atharra 

Veda. 
Advanced Sanskrit. (Kathasaritsagara and Manu.) 
Advanced Sanskrit. (Hitopade(^) (First half-year.) 
Introduction to the Veda. (Second half-year.) 
Introduction to the Study of Comparative Philology. 
Comparative Grammar of Latin and Greek. 
Elementary Sanskrit. 

SEMITIO LANQUAQE8. 

Sumero- Akkadian . 

Assyrian Seminary. 

Hebrew : Advanced Course. (First half-year.) 

Syriac. 

Arabic: <^ran. 

Biblical Aramean. 

Old Testament Seminary. (Second half-year.) 

Assyrian : Elementary. (Second half-year.) 

Hebrew: Elementary. 

Assyrian: Advanced. (Second half-year.) 

Hebrew Exercises. 

Biblical Antiquities. (First half-Tear.) 

Arabic: Elementary. (Second half-year.) 

Arabic : Selected Texts. (Second half-year.) 

Assyrian Exercises. (Second half-year.) 

Arabic Conversation. (Second half-year.) 

Arabic Exercises. (Second half-year.) 
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Leon. 

Prince. 

Pilnoe. 

Hawkee. 

Cuanowioz. 



Wood. 



Wood. 

Wood. 

Learned. 

Learned. 

Learned. 



Wood. 

Wood, 

Learned. 

Learned. 

Learned. 



Wood. 

Wood, ) 

Learned. / 
Learned. 
Learned. 



Warren, F.M. 
Warren, F.M. 

Learned. 
Learned. 

EUiott. 

ElUott. 

Todd. 
Todd. 
Todd. 
Todd. 
Todd. 
Warren, F. M. 

Warren, F. M. 
Warren, F.M. 



Arabia and Islam. (Leetarea.) (Second half-year.) 
AsBTrian : Special Ooune. Second half-year.) 
Turkish. (Second half-year.) 
Persian. (Second half-year.) 
Mishnie Hebrew. 

German. 

Advanced Work. 

Teutonic Seminary, (a) Goethe's Faust 

(b) Middle High German. 
(e) Journal Meeting. 

Gothic. 

History of German Literature. (19th Century.) 

Old Saxon. (First half-year.) 

Middle High German : Elementary. 

History of the Languace in the Old High German 
Period. (Second hall-year.) 

Mqfor Qmrte, 

History of German Literature. (Leoturee.) 
Goethe (Hermann and Dorothea), Schiller (Wal- 

lenstein*s Lager.) 
Selected Prose Besdings. (Freytag.) 
Prose Composition. 

Minor Oourse: Clou A. 

Briefwechsel swischen Schiller und Goethe. 

Prose Composition. 

Selected Prose Beadinss. (Freytag.) 
Goethe (Egmont), Schiller (Wllheim TellX Heine 
(Harsreise.) 

Minor Oawte: Class JB, 

Otis, Elementary German ; Goethe (Egmont.) (First 
half-year.) 

Buchhelm. II } Prose Composition ; SohiUer (Wll- 
heim Tell.) (Second half-year.) 



Scientific Readings. 

Humboldt.) 
Historical Readings. 



Supplmnentarp Courses, 

(HelmholU, Cohn, Haeckel, 
(Freytag, Sohiller.) 



Romance Lanquaqes. 

Advanced Courses. (Bomance Seminary, Italian 

PbUology, Folk Latin.) 
Adyanced Courses. (French Phonetics, Old French 

PhllologT, French Morphology.) 
Italian ana Spanish. 
Old French. (Second half-year.) 
Old Proyenyal. (Second half-year.) 
French: Elementary. 

French : Major (}ourse. (Comeille : Idioms.) 
French: Major Course. (Hugo; Renaissance and 

17th Century Literature.) 
French Literature. (Second half-year.) 
French : Minor Course. 
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IHSTBUOIOB. 



Bright 

Bright 

Bright 

Bright 

Bright 

Bright. 

Browne. 

Browne. 

Browne. 

Browne. 

Smith, C. A. 

Smith, C. A. 

Smith, C. A. 



Adama. 



Adanu. 
Adams. 



Elj. 

Ely. 

Emmott, 

Emmott 

Smith, a L.) 

Scott / 

Scott 

Vincent 

Vinoent 
Vincent. 
Wilson. 
Wright, C. D. 

Sohouler, J. 

Kaason, J. A. 

Jameson, J. F. 



Griffin. 

Griffin. 

Griffin. 

Griffin. 

Emmott 

Martin. 



Aid rich. 
Aldrich. 
Whiteman. 
Whiteman. 



ENQLI8H. 

English Seminary. (Ljiic Poetry ; Eariy Drama.) 

Middle English Grammar. (Lectures.) 

Auglo-^xon Prose Texts. (BedCb) 

Phonetics. (First half-year.) 

Anglo-Saxon. (Sweet's Besaer.) 

Journal Meeting. 

Eariy Scottish Poets. 

Elisahethan Literature; XIV Gentory Literature. 

XVUI Century Literature. 

General English Literature. (P. H. E. Course.) 

Rhetoric. (First hali-year.) 

Elegiac Poems. (Second half-year.) 

Middle English. 

H18T0R10AL AND Political Soienoe. 

Seminary of History and Politics. 
Early InstituUons and Greek Politics. (First half- 
year.) 
American Historr. (Second half-year.) 
History of Church and Empire. 
International Law. 

Prussian History, (Second half-year.) 
Political Economy : Adranced. 
Economic Conferences. 
Elements of Foliiical Economy. 
Historical Jurisprudence. (Boman Law.) 
English Constitution. (First half-year.) 

ContinenUl History. 

European History. (P. H. E.) (Second half-year.) 
Greek and Boman History. (P. H. E.) (Second 

half-year.) 
Herodotus and Thucydldes. 
Sources of History. (First half-year.) 
AdmiDistratlon. (Second half-year— fire weeksj 
Studies in Social Science. (Eight Lectures.) (Sec- 
ond half-rear.) 
American Political History. (Ten Lectures.) (Sec- 
ond half-year.) 
History of European Diplomacy. (Ten Lectures.) 

(Second half-yrar.) 
C^onstitutional and Political History of the Southern 
States. (Ten Lectures.) (Seoond half-year.) 

Philosophy. 

History of English Ethics. 
History of Philosophy. 
Psychology. (L. E. P. Ourse.) 
Ethics. rL K P. Course.) " 
Logic. (L. E. P. 0)urse.) 
Physiology of the Nervous System. (L. E. P. Course.) 
(Twelye Lectures and Demonstrations.) 



, (First half-year.) 
(Second hall-year.) 



Drawing. 

Mechanical Drawing: Adfanoed. 
Mechanical Drawing. 

ConstructiTS and RepresentatiTe Drawing. 
Special Instruction, 
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DEGREES CONFERRED, 189L 
Doctors of Philosophy. 

Albert Bagby, Jr., of Stevensyille, Va., A. B., Bichmond College, 1885. 
SubjeeU: Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit. Them: Adverbs in Horace and 
Juvenal. 

James William Black, of Baltimore, A. B., Johns Hopkins University, 
1888. Subjects: History, Political Economy, and Boman Law. Thesis: 
Attitude of Maryland in the Struggle for the Possession of Canada. 

Charles Pliny Brigham, of Baltimore, A. B., Johns Hopkins University, 
1888. SvJbjects: Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology. Thetis: Some 
Double Chlorides containing Bismuth. 

Charles Edward Coates, Jr., of Baltimore, A. B., Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, 1887. SuJbjeets: Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology. Thesis: 
Action of Aniline and the Toluidines on Ortho-sulpho-benzoic Acid and 
its Chloride. 

Edwin Grant Conklin, of Delaware, O., 8. B., Ohio Wesleyan University, 
1886, and A. B., 1886. SuJtjeds: Morphology, Physiology, and Geology. 
Thesis : Embryology of Crepidula. 

Paul Joseph Dashiell, of Annapolis, Md., A. B., Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, 1887. Subjects: Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology. Thesis: Reaction 
of Para-diazoortho-toluene-sulphonic Acid with Ethyl Alcohol under vari- 
ous conditions of Dilution and Pressure. 

Herman Louis Ebeling, of Catonsville, Md., A. B., Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, 1882. Subjects: Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit. Thesis: A Study in 
the Sources of the Messeniaka of Pausanias. 

William Snyder Eichelbeiger, of Woodberry, Md., A. B., Johns Hopkins, 
University, 1886. /Sy^'eeto: Astronomy, Mathematics, and Chemistry. Thesis: 
The Orbit of Hyperion. 

Thomas Perrin Harrison, of Abbeville, S. C, South Carolina Military 
Academy, 1886. Subjects: English, German, and French. Thesis: The So- 
called Separable Prefixes in Anglo-Saxon. 

Walter Jones, of Baltimore, A. B., Johns Hopkins University, 1888. 
Subjects: Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology. Thesis: Sulphon-phthaleins 
obtained from Ortho-snlpho-para-toluic Acid. 

Henry Parker Manning, of Taunton, Mass., A. B., Brown University, 
1883. Subjects : Mathematics, Astronomy, and Physics. Thesis : Develop- 
ments obtained by Cauchy's Theorem, with applications to the Elliptic 
Functions. 

George Frederick Metzler, of Odessa, Ont., A. B., Albert College, 1880. 
Subjects: Mathematics, Physics, and Astronomy. Thms: Invariants and 
Equations associated with the general Linear Differential Equations. 
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74 Degrees Confetred^ 1891. 

William McCracken Milroj, of Northwood, O., A. B., Geneva College, 
1877. SukjecU: Latin, Sanflkrit, and Greek. Thedis The Participle in the 
Vulgate New Testament. 

John Leverett Moore, of Orange, N. J., A. B., Princeton College, 1881. 
Subjects : Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit Thesis : Servios on the Tropes and 
Figures of Vergil. 

Wilfred Pirt Mustard, of Uxbridge, Ont., A. B., University of Toronto, 
1886. Sutjeeis: Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit. Thesis: The Etymologies in 
the Servian Commentary to Virgil. 

Barker Newhall, of Baltimore, A. B., Haverford College, 1887. Suljeets: 
Greek, Latin, and French. Thesis: The Dramatic and Mimetic Features 
of the Gorgias of Plato. 

George Petrie, of Charlottesville, Va., A. M., University of Virginia, 1887. 
Subjects: History, Political Foonomy, and Jurisprudence. Thesis: Church 
and State in Early Maryland. 

Edward Bennett Rosa, of Welkville, N. Y., S. B., Wesleyan University, 
1886. Subjects: Physics, Astronomy, and Mathematics. Thesis: Specific 
Liductive Capacity of Electrolytes. 

Edwani Alsworth Boss, of Marion, Iowa, A. B., Coe College, 1886. 
Subjects: Political Economy, Philosophy, and History. Thesis: Sinking 
Funds. 

Charles Edward Saunders, of Ottawa, Ont., A. B., University of Toronto, 
1888. iS^'eete: Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology. TAens: Researches 
on the Double Halides. 

Sidney Sherwood, of New York City, A. B., Princeton College, 1879. 
Subjects: History, Political Economy, and English. Thetis: The Univer- 
sity of the State of New York; An Historical Account of its Founding, 
together with a Sketch of its present Organization and Workings. 

Moses Slaughter, of Grinnell, Iowa. A. B., Indiana Asbury University, 
1883. /SW^ecte; Latin and Greek. TAests; Substantives in Terence. 

Bernard Christian Steiner, of Baltimore, A. B., Yale University, 1888. 
Subjects: History, Jurisprudence, and English. Thesis: History of Univer- 
sity Education in Maryland. 

William Howe Tolman, of Pawtucket, R. I., A. B., Brown University, 
1882. Subjects: History, Jurisprudence, and Administration. Thesis: His- 
tory of Higher Education in Rhode Island. 

Stephen Beauregard Weeks, of Chapel Hill, N. C, A. B., University of 
North Carolina, 1886. Subjects: History, English, and Political Economy.' 
Thesis: Religions Development in the Province of North Carolina. 

John White, Jr., of Poolesville, M. D., A. B., Johns Hopkins University, 
1888. Subjects: Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology. Thesis: Sulphon- 
Fluorescei'n and other Sulphon-Phthalei'ns. 

Westel Woodbury Willoughby, of Washington, D. C, A. B., Johns Hop- 
kins University, 1888. Subjects: History, Political Economy, and Admin- 
istration. Thesis: The Supreme Court of the United States. 
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Arthur Bumham Woodford, of West Winsted, Conn^ Ph. B., Yale College, 
1881. Subjects: Political Economy, Sociology, and International Law. 
Them: The Use of Silver as Money in the United States. 

(28) 



Bachelors of Arts* 



Michael Alexander Agelasto, of Vir- 
ginia. 

Delano Amep, of Washington, D. C. 

Thomas Stockham Baker, of Balti- 
more. 

Bandolph Barton, Jr., of Pikesville, 
Md. 

Daniel Base, of Baltimore. 

Willi&m Bissing, of Baltimore. 

Frederick Foye Briggs, of Baltimore. 

Shellman Baer Brown, of Baltimore. 

Thomas Morris Brown, of Baltimore. 

Sidney Hand Browne, of Baltimore. 

Henry Andrews Bumstead, of Illinois. 

Frank Kenneth Cameron, of Balti- 
more. 

Malcolm John Cameron, of Balti- 
more. 

George Carey, of Baltimore. 

Neilson Poe Carey, of Baltimore. 

Abraham Cohen, of Baltimore. 

Harry Webster Cooke, of Baltimore. 

Arthur Aaron Dembiu, of Kentucky. 

Augustus Kountase Detwiler, of Ne- 
braska. 

George W. Dobbin, of St. Denis, Md. 

William Francis Gallaway, of Bal- 
timore. 

George Henry Heitmuller, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Jacob H. Hollander, of Baltimore. 

Charles McHenry Howard, of Balti- 
more. 

Beid Hunt, of Ohio. 

Charles William Johnson, of Balti- 
more. 

Henry Webster Keating, of Centre- 
yille, Md. 

William Knower, of Baltimore. 



George Lefevre, of Baltimore. 

George Milton Linthicum, of Well- 
ham's, Md. 

Hugh Sisson Magruder, of Baltimore. 

Arthur William McDougall, of New 
Jersey. 

Whitford Loane McDowell, of Luth- 
erville, Md. 

James Farnandis Mitchell, of Balti- 
more. 

Archibald Campbell Murray, of Bal- 
timore. 

Charles Fairbank Painter, of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Alfred Wilmot Pleasants, of Balti- 
more. 

Alfred Magill Randolph, Jr., of Vir- 
ginia. 

William Ferdinand Bittler, of Bal- 
timore. 

Charles James Search, of Baltimore. 

Alfred Jenkins Shriver, of Balti- 
more. 

James Lawrenson Smiley, of Balti- 
more. 

Samuel King Smith, of Baltimore. 

Daniel Gurden Stevens, Jr., of Bal- 
timore. 

Charles Morton Stewart, Jr., of Bal- 
timore. 

William Stuart Symington, Jr., of 
Baltimore. 

Matthew MoUer Johnson Vea, of 
Wisconsin. 

Edward Louis Watson, of Baltimore. 

Charles Joseph West, of Georgia. 

Charles Francis Woods, Jr., of Bal- 
timore. 

(60) 
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REPORT OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS FOR 
THE YEAR 1890-91. 



The several journals issued by The Johns Hopkins Press have appeared 
at regular intervals during the year. 

1. Volume thirteen of the American Journal of Mathematics, under the 
editorial direction of Professors Newcomb and Craig (390 pages, quarto), 
has been completed. The series of portraits of mathematicians was con- 
tinued in this volume with the portrait of Professor Cayley. The portrait 
of Professor Klein will appear in the first number of volume fourteen. 

2. Of the American Chemical Journal, under the editorial direction of 
Professor Bemsen, volume twelve has been completed, and six numbers of 
volume thirteen (610 pages, octavo) have been issued since the last report. 

8. Of the American Journal of Philology, of which Professor Gilder- 
sleeve is the editor, volume eleven has been completed and two numbers of 
volume twelve (696 pages, octavo) have appeared. 

4. Of the Studies in Historical and Political Science, edited by Professor 
Adams, three numbers of the eighth series and eight numbers of the ninth 
series (604 pages, octavo) have been published. 

Of this series, four extra volumes have also been issued, viz. : — 

The Supreme Court of the United States, by Dr. W. W. Willoughby, 
126 pages, octavo. 

The Intercourse between the United States and Japan, by Dr. Inazo 
Kitobe, 200 pages, octavo. 

State and Federal Government in Switzerland, by Dr. J. M. Vincent, 
226 pages, octavo. 

Spanish Institutions of the Southwest, by Professor F. W. Blackmar, 
2S0 pages, octavo, and 31 illustrations. 

6. Of the Studies from the Biological Laboratory, edited by Professors 
Martin and Brooks, number one of volume five (76 pages, octavo, and 8 
plates) has appeared. 

6. Numbers 83-91 of the University Circulars (164 pages, quarto) were 
issued during the year. 

7. The second number of the Beitrage zur Assyriologie, of which Pro- 
fessor Haupt is one of the editors, was published in November, 1890. This 
completes the first volume (640 pages, octavo). 

8. The fifteenth Annual Report of the President of the University (92 
pages, octavo) was issued in December, 1890, and the Annual Register (164 
pages, octavo) in May, 1891. 
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The Johns Hopkins Press. 77 

9. The Press has continued in chaige of the publications of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, yiz.: The Hospital Bulletin, appearing nine times 
yearly ; The Hospital Beports, of which four numbers have been pub- 
lished during the year. 

10. A volume on The Oyster, with special reference to the Maryland 
oyster problem, written by Professor Brooks, (124 pages duodecimo, and 14 
plates) was issued in April. 

11. There have been received, in accordance with the regulations, one 
hundred and fifty copies of the theses accepted for the degree of Ph. D. 
from the following named gentlemen : 

Brigham, G. P. — Some Double Chlorides containing Bismuth. 

Chapman, C. H. — Riemann's P-Functions. 

Coates, C. R, Jr. — ^Action of Aniline and Toluidine on Orthosulphoben- 
zoic Acid and its Chloride. 

Dashiell P. J. — Reaction of Para-diazo-ortho-toloene-Sulphonic Acid 
with Ethyl Alcohol. 

De Roode, R. — ^Some Halogen Substitution-Products of Benzoic Sulphi- 
nide. 

Femald, H. T.— The Relationships of Arthropods. 

Harry, J. £. — A Rhetorical Study of the Leptinean Orations. 

Hench, G. A. — ^The Monsee Fragments: Newly collated Text, with Notes 
and a Grammatical Treatise. 

Herty, C. H.—The Double Halides of Lead and the Alkali Metals. 

Holmes, J. H. — Paraxylenesulphonic Acid. 

lyenaga, T. — ^The Constitutional Development of Japan. 

Jones, W. — Sulphon-Phthaleins derived from Ortho-sulpho-para-toluic 
Acid. 

Lees, J. T. — Dikanikos Logos in Euripides. 

Manning, H. P. — Developments obtained by Cauchy's Theorem with 
application to the Elliptic Functions. 

Metcalf, W. V. — On the Reaction of certain Alcohols with Para-diazo- 
meta-toluene-Snlphonic Acid. 

Moore, J. L. — Servius on the Tropes and Figures of Vergil. 

Morgan, T. H. — A Contribution to the Embryology and Phylogeny of 
the Pycnogonids. 

Murray, A. T. — Parody and Paratragoedia in Aristophanes. 

Newhall, B. — The Dramatic and Mimetic Features of the Gorgias of Plato. 

Randall, W. W. — Ortho-sulpho-para-toluic Acid and some of its deriva- 
tives. 

Richardson, G. M.— Stannous Double Halide Salts. 

Saunders, C. £.— Researches on the Double Halides. 

Smith, E. W. — Archaisms of Terence mentioned in the Commentary of 
Donatus. 

Steele, R. B. — Chiasmus in Sallust, Cesar, Tacitus, and Justinus. 

Steiner, B. C. — The History of University Education in Maryland. 

Uhl, L. L. — Attention. 
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78 The Johns Hopkins Press. 

Vinoent, J. M. — State and Federal Government in Switzerland. 
White, J., Jr. — Sulphon-Fluoresoein and other Sulphon-Phthaleins. 
Williams, W. K.— The Communes of Lombardy from the vi to x centary. 
Willoughby, W. W.— The Supreme Court of the United States. 
Woodbum, J. A. — Higher Education in Indiana. 

12. The system of exchanges has been conducted as in previous yean and 
has been reported on in detail to the Librarian. 

13. The report of the New Book Department has also been submitted to 
the Librarian. Five thousand six hundred and fifty volumes, of the value 
of six thousand six hundred and sixty-one dollars, have been received dur- 
ing the year. Since the opening of this department in 1877, fifty-eight 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-four volumes of new books, of the value 
of about ninety-four thousand five hundred dollars, have been received. 

N. Murray. 

1891, September 1. 



LIBRARY. 



QIPTB TO THE LIBRARY PROM SBPTBMBBR i, 1890, TO 
SEPTEMBER z. Z89Z. 

AoLAND, H. W. (Author). Memoir on the Cholera at Oxford. London, 1866. Q, 
AssociATiOM FBAiigAXSB POUR l'Avakcbhkmt DEB SciKNCBS. CompUM Rendos XVIII. 

1-2. Parla,1890. 
AVBBY, Ja8. W. Linton, W. J. The Maaten of Wood EDgraving. New Hay en, 1889. F. 
Bataviav Govbbnxxht. Yerbeck, B. D. M. Krakatau. Text and Atlaa. Bataria, 

1886. O.andF. 
BiRKXY, Wm. Hit ooUecUon of works on Slayery :~ 

Tbia contains 845 yolames and oyer 300 pamphlets, on the subject of Slayery. [An 
account of the collection is giyen in U/UvenUy Circulan, Not, 86 and 86.] 

Mr. Bimej also presented to the library 17 yolumes of newspapers (1880-66) and 88 
yolumes of miscellaneous books. 
Blackxar, F. W. Kansas State School Reports. 6yols. 

BOTLK, Mrs. J. W. International Mari DC Conference. 8 vols. Washington, 1890. O. 
BaowN, Mrs. Qbo. Wx. (From Library of Judge Geo. Wm. Brown.) The Nation, 1876- 

1886. 22yols. Q. 

Eighteen yolumes of works of general literature, principally historicaL 

A large number of miscellaneous pamphlets. 
BURB, HoRACB. Records of Holy Trinity (Old Swedes) Church, 1697-1778. Historical 

Sodety of Delaware, 1890. O. 

260th Anniyersary of the First Swedish Settlement in Amerloa. Minneapolis, 1889. D. 
Carkrgib, Phxpps A (>o. (Publishers.) Album of Full-siae Sections. FltUburgh, 1888. F. 

Tables of Welghto of Steel-plates. Pittoburgh. n. d. D. 

Pocket Companion Tables of Iron and Steel. Pittsburgh , 1890. D. 
CAJtTBR,A. M. Fuller and Wayland on Slayery. Boston, 1845. 8. 

The Hireling and the Slave. Charleston, 1865. 8. 
Catlkt.A. (Author). CoUeoted Mathematical Papers. YoLIIL Cambridge 1890. Q. 
Chapdi, p. H. (Author). Mountaineering in Colorado. Boston, 1889. D. 
CU8T, R. N. (Author). Linguistic and Oriental Essays. London, 189L O. 
Dawbom, S. B. (Author). Study of Tennyson's Princen. Montreal, 1884. D. 
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Sdinbitroh Bozal SodSTT. Catalogue of the Crawford Library of the Boyal Obiexra- 

tory of Edinburgh. Edinburgh, 1890. Q. 

Index to TransacUont, 1789-1888. Edinburgh,] 890. Q. 
Ely, B. T. (Author). Introduction to Political Economy. New York, 1889. D. 

Jerons, W. 8. Theory of Political Economy. London, 1879. O. 

Knox, J. J. United States Notes. New York, 1888. D. 

CoBsa,L. Sdenia delle Finanie. Milan, 1887. 8. 

Oark.J.B. Philosophy of Wealth. Boston, 1887. D. 

Ghi]ds,G.Mr. BecoUections. Philadelphia. 1890. S. 
EvKBTs, W. W. (Author). Life of W. W. EyerU, D. D. Philadelphia, 1890. D. 
Foster, J. E. Band, a P. Dictionary of the Language of the Micmao Indians. Hal- 

i(kz,1888. Q. 
FxiXDKHWALD, H. Coheu, J. The I>eicides; an Analysis of the Life of Jesus. Balti- 
more, 1878. 8. 
Fbkkch (Ension). Le Gras, A. Examination of the Mediterranean Sea. Washington, 

1870. O. 
OiLDKBSLKBVB, PBOFB880B B. L. Brinton, D. G. Ancient NahufttI Poetry. Philadelphia, 

1887. O. 

Binet, A. Psychic Life of Micro-organisms. Chicago, 1889. D. 

Hardy, A. S. Elements of Analytical Geometry. Boston, 1889. 0. 

Macfarlane. A. Elementary Mathematical Tables. Boston, 1889. O. 
GiucAir, Pbxsidbnt D. C. Absaraka, Home of the Crows. Philadelphia, 1868. D. 

American Beview of History and Politics. Vols. I-IV. PhUadelphU, 1811. O. 

Bonstetten, C. Y. de. The Man of the North and the Man of the South. New York, 
1864. D. 

aoero,M.T. Ed. C. F. A. Nobbe. Llpsiae, 1860. Q. 

Coggeshall, G. History of the American Prirateers. New York, 1861. 0. 

CuUum, G. W. Campaigns of the War of 1812-15. New York, 1879. O. 

Dwlght,H.R TraTeb in the North of Germany. New York, 1829. O. 

Gregory, G. Dictionary of Arta and Sciences. 8 toIs. Philadelphia, 1816. Q. 

Hartwig.G. The Polar World. New York. 1869. O. 

Hopkins, &W. Life Among the Piutes. Boston, 1888. D. 

Mease, J. Geological Account of the United States. Philadelphia, 1807. D. 

McCulloch, J. B. Dictionary of Commerce. Philadelphia, 1840. O. 

BepubUc of Letters. New York, 1884. Q. 

Seabury, S. Theory and Use of the Church Calender. New York, 1872. O. 

Smith, B. D. History of GuUford, Connecticut Albany, 1877. O. 

WUkinson, W. C. Preparatory Greek Coniae. New Tork, 1888. D. 

Map of Algeria. 8 sheets. 

Map of Tunis. 

PortraitsintheGalleryof the Chamber of Commerce, New York. New York, 1888. O. 

Virginia Historical Collections. Vols. 1, 2, 7, 8, 9. O. 

Memorial of Stephen Salisbury. Worcester, 1866. 0. 

A large number of pamphlets. 
GnnrACo. (Publishers). Biological Lectures dellyered at Woods HolL Boston, 1891. D. 

Wentworth, G. A. Algebraic Analysis. Boston, 1389. D. 
Gkbev, S. a. Bunker Hill Memorial Tablets. Boston, 1880. Q. 

A large number of miacellaneous pamphlets. 
GBRir,8.S. Snflblk Deeds. VoLV. Boston, 1800. O. 

Halbtbd, G. B. (Translator). Lobatschewsky, N. Besearehes on the Theory of Paral- 
lels. Austin, 189L O. 
Habmak, H. M. (Author). Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures. New 

York,188i. O. 
Harbisoh, H. (Author). Life of Bishop Pi nkney. Baltimore, 1891. 8. 
Hbnrt, Mrs. J. Henry, J. Sdentlflo Writings. Vols. I-II. Washington, 18S6. O. 

2 copies. 

Memorial of Joseph Henry. Washington, 1880. O. 2 copies. 
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Holt, H., A Go. (Publishen). Champlln, J. D., and Bosiwlck, A. E. Youig Folks' 

Cyolopeedia of Gamea. New York, 1890. D. 

Kemble,F. A. Farther Beoorda of a Girlhood. New York, 1891. D. 

Meyer, A. N. Woman 'a Work In America. New York, 1891. D. 

Perry, T. 8. Hletory of Greek Utarature. New York, 1890. O. 

Shigiml.S. A Japanese Boy. New York, 1890. D. 

Taine, H. A. The Modern Bdgime. New York, 1890. D. 

Williams, R. O. Our Dictionaries. New York. D. 
Jabtbow, J. (Author). Time>reIatioos of Mental Phenomena. New York, 1890. D. 
Jewstt, a. 8. Town Records of Manchester. 1889. O. 
Johnston. Dr. Chb. Dana, E. S. Text-book of Mineralogy. New York, 1882. O. 

Lommel. E. Nature of Light, New York, 1879. D. 

Bammelsberg, C. F. Handbuch der Krystallographlsoh-physikaliBohen Chemie. 
Leipzig, 1881. O. 

Rousseau, L. F. E. Systdme dentaire ches Thomme. Paris, 1827. O. 

Vigo, J. Cbirurgery. Translated by B. Traheran. Loudon. F. 

In addition to these 29 other books, mostly on medical subjects. 
Keblbr, J. E. (Donor). Papers of tbe Astronomical Society of the Pacific San Fran- 
cisco. 1889. O. 
Kbmnbdy, J. 8. Olurabus' Letter announcing the Discorery of the New World. Fac- 

simUe. New York, 1890. D. 
LITTLBELA.LB8, O. W. (Author). The Ayerage Form of Isolated Submarine Peaks. 

Washington, 1890. O. 
MacAustbb, J. (Author). Supplement to (Catalogue of the Pedagogical Library in 

the Oi&ce of the Superintendent of Public Schools of Philadelphia. Philadelphia, 

1890. D. 
Mazwbll Mbmobixl Com mitteb. Maxwell, J. G. Scientific Papers. Vols. I and n. 

Gambrldge, 1890. Q. 
McLabbn. D. Gray, A. Manual of the Botany of the Northern United States. New 

York, 1890. O. 
MiLLBB, J. B. (Author). Trade Organisations In Politics. New York, 1887. 0. 
Mosao, A. (Author). Laboratolre de Physiologle de l*Uniyersit6 de Turin. Traraux de 

rann6el880. Turin, 1890. O. 
Nichols, H. (Author). Psychology of Time. New York, 1891. 0. 
Pbnnsylvania Historical Socibty. The Charlemagne Tower Collection of Colonial 

Laws. PhiladelphU, 1890. Q. 
Pbbby, Mrs. B. F. Perry, B. F. Reminiscences. Greenville, 1889. O. 
PowBLL, A. H. A Complete View of Baltimore. Baltimore, 1888. 82mo. 
Badcliffb Tbubtbbs. Baddiffe Astronomical and Meteorological Obserratlona for 

1886. Oxfoid, 1890. D. 
Randall, D.R. Dally National Intelligencer, 1807-26. 17Tola. F. 

Richmond Enquirer^ 1806-14. 7 TOls. F. 
RsMSBN, Professor I. (Author). Inorganic Chemistry. New York, 1890. O. 
Biooo, A. PlazzI, G. Lesionl Elementari dl Astronomla. Palermo, 1817. O. 
Bosenoabtbn, J. G. (Author). The German Soldier in the Wars of the U. S. 2d Edi- 
tion. Philadelphia, 1890. D. 
SowBLL,J. a Contenta-Index of Library of UnlTcrsity of California. Vul.L Berkeley, 

1889-90. O. 
Salazab, a. E , y Nbwxan, C. (Authors). Examen de las Aguas Potables. London, 

1890. O. 
SoBABF, J. Thomas. A Large O>llectlon of Manuscripts, Pamphlets, etc., relating to 

American History. 

[An account of the collection is giyen in Univenitp Circulartf No. 89,] 
Skottowb, B. C. (Author). Short History of Parliament. New York, 1887. D, 
Smith, d.K. (Author). Life of D. Howard Smith. Louisyille. 1890. O. 
Stablbr, Edwabd, Jb. Baltimore American^ 1864-6. 2 vols. F. 
Sticknby, J. Henby. Celebration of the Completion of the National Monument to the 

Pilgrims. Plymouth, 1889. O. 
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Tbbl]U8b,W. (Antbor). The MisBOuri BoUnioal Garden. St Louis. O. 
Abo a number of unbound pamphleta. 

TYHOif, MiB8. Isabella. Journal of the Franklin Institute. 14 toIs. Philadelphia. 
1882-40. O. 

AnaleetlcMagasine. Yob. I-IY. Philadelphia, 1818-14. O. 
AnalyUcAl BeTlew. Vols.XI-XIX London, 1791-94. O. 
Laws of Maryland. Annapolis, 1787. F. 
Literary Magazine, Vols. I-IY. Philadelphia, 180M)6. 0. 
Select Reviews. Yols. YH and YIH. PhiladelphU, 1812. O. 

U. 8. SuBGBON-GxsERAL*s Officb. ludsx Catalogue to the Library of the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral's Office. YoLXL Washington, 1890. Q. 

Whitb, K a. The Colonial Records of North Carolina. Collected and edited by Wil- 
liam L. Saunders. IOtoIs. Raleigh, 1886-90. Q. 

Whitino, H. (Author). Expei-iments in Physioal Measurements. I and IL Cam- 
bridge, 1890 and 1891. D. 

Williams, Q. H. (Author). Elements of CrysUllography. New York, 1890. D. 

Wi8CX>K8iK, State Hibtorioal Society of. 
Wisconsin Historical Collections. Yols. 1, 2. 
Reports Farmers Institutes. 8 vols. 1887-89. 
Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences. Yols. 1-7. O. 
Wisconsin Blue Books. 5toIs. 1882-89. 
Penney. Fathers of Wisconsin. 1 toL O. 

WooDBDFF, WiLFORD. The Story of the Book of Mormon, by Elder Reynolds. Salt 
Lake City, 1888. O. 
Bancroft, H. H. History of Utah. San Francisco, 1890. O. 



Also from Tarious official sources, U. S. Reports and other GoTcrnment Publications; 
Publications of the Smithsonian Institution ; Official Documents of Tarious States and 
dties. 

Wm. Hand Bbowke, Lihrarian, 

1891, September 1. 



REPORT OF WORK ON SOIL INVESTIGATIONS. 



To Prebipent Daniel C. Oilman, LL. D. 

Dear Sir: — In accordance with your request, I submit the following state, 
ments in regard to my work on soil investigations for the Maryland Agri- 
cultural College and Experiment Station. 

In October, 1890, when the work was to be started in its application to 
the soils of this state, the Director of the U. S. Geological Survey informed 
me that all the available data in regard to the geology of the state, upon 
which the area and distribution of the soil formations depend and upon 
which our work must be based, was in the hands of the professors of geology 
of the Johns Hopkins University. He advised a co-operation with these 
gentlemen, and the Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural College and 
Experiment Station authorized me to compile a geological map of the state 
and to locate my work at the University. All the available and reliable 
data has been placed upon the map, but the map is still incomplete, as the 
geology of part of the state ifl being worked out. 
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There Femainedy also, some problems on the physical properties of the soily 
requiring the use of very expensive apparatus only to be found in a well 
equipped physical laboratory. The Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural 
College and Experiment Station authorized me to continue the work at the 
University, where a room had been placed at my disposal in the Greological 
Building. 

The work soon outgrew these limited accommodations and there was need 
of space where observations could be made upon the soil in its natural 
position in the field. The Trustees of the University then gave us the use, 
without charge, of their large estate at Clifton on the Harford Boad, with 
ample room in the large mansion for laboratories, offices and living accom- 
modations. 

The Weather Bureau of the Department of Agriculture h^s requested of 
us a full report or monograph, upon our soil investigations, to be ready for 
publication by the first of July. They have placed a sum of money at my 
disposal which enables me to employ three assistants to finish up a large 
amount of work on hand which is needed to bring up my work for a full 
preliminary report. 

The nature of the work itself is a study of the physical properties of soils 
in their relation to plant growth. We have attempted a classification of 
the soils of the state into a few general types of great soil formations, the 
classification being upon a geological and botanical basis. 

We have shown that there is a marked difference in the rate of movement 
or circulation of water within the soil of these dififerent types, and we have 
made a broad generalization to the effect that the relation of these soil 
types to crop production is due to this difference and to the ease with which 
the soil can furnish the crop with its needed water supply, rather than to 
the available food supply within the soil. 

We have gone further in showing that the application of the ordinary 
fertilizing materials changes the texture of these soils and the rate of circu- 
lation of water within them. We are led to believe that the use of fertilizers 
and manures is largely based upon a possible control of the rate of circula- 
tion of water within the soil to adapt it to the needs of a given crop, rather 
than to the actual amount of plant food thus incidentally added to the soil. 
If these conclusions, or generalizations, are confirmed by further investi- 
gations the present theory of fertilization will need to be much modified. 

I am glad to have this opportunity of thanking you for the many courte- 
sies and for the support you have tendered me and for the interest you have 
shown in the work itself. I may say that without the facilities to which I 
have had access at the University the work could not have progressed as 
it has done. 

Very Beepectfully, 

Milton Whitney, Professor of Oeohgy, 
Mofyland AgricuUural OoUege, Fhysicisif 
AgricuUural ExperimerU Station^ and Special 
Agent U, & Departmeni of Agriculture, 
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REPORT ON METEOROLOGICAL WORK. 



To THE PBEsmEirr op the Univebsitt: — 

Sir — In the early part of May, after consultation with Gen'l A. W. Greeley, 
then chief of the Weather Bureau, an organization known as the Maryland 
State Weather Service, was instituted under the joint auspices of the Johns 
Hopkins University, the Maryland Agricultural College, and the U. S» 
Weather Bureau. As the meteorological work was to be directly under the 
supervision of the chief of the Baltimore office of the U. S. Weather Bureau, 
it was deemed advisable to move that office to the University, and accord- 
ingly rooms were assigned in the Physical Laboratory, upon the roof of 
which building the instruments are now displayed. Two men were added 
to the corps of four, then in charge of ihe Baltimore office, and more elabor- 
ate apparatus supplied. Arrangements were immediately perfected by which 
the few scattered observers in Maryland and Delaware should report to the 
Central office at the Johns Hopkins University, and already the number has 
been largely increased, so that every county in the State is represented. It is 
the intention to continue to add to the number of observers until every locality 
shall have its reporting station. The observers are of three classes: Ist^ 
those who report meteorological facts only ; 2d, those who send crop notices ; 
3d, those who display signals. 

In some instances the same man officiates in all three capacities. Upon 
the data obtained from these three classes of observers, two series of reports 
have been published: First, the monthly Meteorological Report, which 
began with May of this year, and second, the weekly Crop Bulletin, the 
first issue of which appeared on June 26, and was continued on every suc- 
ceeding Saturday until September 25. These reports have been sent widely 
throughout the State and have elicited much favorable comment from the 
people and the press. A feature of the State Service, which has been started 
and will be much more fully developed in the future, is the establishment of 
signal stations at numerous points along the shores of the navigable waters 
of the State, by which warnings may be given to the masters of vessels. 

The apparatus and methods of Weather Bureau work are introduced as 
part of the instruction in Physical Geography, and the system of weather 
prognostication explained. In this respect the establishment of the State 
Weather Service, outside of its great value to the agricultural and commer- 
cial interests of the State at large, has added an important feature in uni- 
versity study. 

Yours respectfully, 

William B. Clark, 

Direelorj Maryland State Weather Sendee, 
October 1, 1891. 
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REPORT OP MARINE LABORATORY. 
SESSION OF 1891. 



To THB PbBSIDENT OP THE JOHITS HOPKINS UnIVEHSITY : 

Sir: — I beg leave to submit the following report of the sefflion of the 
Marine Zoological Laboratory. 

Early in May, 1891, some of the members of our party went to Jamaica, 
which had been selected as our field of work for the season, while others 
joined us later on. 
Our party was as follows : 

W. K. Brooks, Director, 

E. A. Andrews, Associate in Biology. 

R. P. Bigelow, Graduate Student in Biology. 

J, P. Campbell, Professor of Biology, Athens, Georgia. 

G. W. Field, Graduate Student in Biology. 

J. C. Gifford, Special Student in Pathology. 

R. G. Harrison, Graduate Student in Biology. 

H. M. Knower, " " " 

M. M. Metcalf, " " *' 

T. H. Morgan, Adam T. Bruce Fellow. 

G. C. Price, Graduate Student in Biology. 

John Stuart, Teacher of Science, Hope School, Jamaica. 

Charles Taylor, Kingston, Jamaica. 

B. W. Barton, Lecturer in Botany. 

Basil Sollers, Teacher, Baltimore. 
The two last named devoted themselves to botanical exploration and 
study in the interior of the island, and they did not visit the laboratory at 
the seashore. 

After a preliminary exploration of different seaports, we selected Port 
Henderson as our station. This is a seaside resort in Kingston Harbor, 
opposite Port Royal, and about nine miles by water from Kingston. Here 
'we found two partially furnished houses suitable for a laboratory and lodg- 
ings, and we rented and occupied them for about fourteen weeks, from May 
26th to September 1st. 

The establishment of a party in a new home at a remote point in a strange 
country is a task which, in the mid-summer climate of the tropics, is most 
severe and exhausting. Of this, I was entirely relieved by Dr. Morgan and 
Mr. Bigelow, who themselves attended to all the preliminary work with 
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great efficiency, and I take this opportanity to thank them for their willing 
help, which contributed in no small degree to the success of our expedition. 

Our summer was devoted, in great part, to the collection and preserva- 
tion of material for embryological work at home, and, as the members of the 
party are still employed in preparing and studying it, the results are not 
yet far enough advanced for reporting. There are a few noteworthy points 
of interest, however. Among them are the following < 

Soon after we settled at Port Henderson, Mr. Field found near our labo- 
ratory in an enclosed lagoon of dense salt water, a very remarkable rhizo- 
stomatous medusa belonging to the genus Cassiopea. No species of this genus, 
as limited by Haeckel, has heretofore been found anywhere in the Atlantic. 
It is a South Pacific form, and the known species are from this region or 
from the Indian Ocean and the Bed Sea. A species of a closely related 
genus, Polyclonia frondosa, was found by L. Agassiz on the coast of Florida, 
and was referred by him to the genus Cassiopea, although it is not a true 
Cassiopea. Polyclonia frondosa is found in Jamaica also, and we obtained 
specimens in Port Koyal Harbor. It is also found in the Bahamas, and 
Professor H. V. Wilson has given to me the notes and drawings which he 
made from specimens which he obtained at Green Turtle Kay. 

The medusa which we found at Port Henderson is not a Polyclonia but 
a true Cassiopea, and the only one as yet found in the Atlantic. As it is 
very abundant and conspicuous, its escape from the notice of naturalists for 
such a long time is remarkable, for it is so well known to the negro fisher- 
men of Jamaica that they have a name for it — the Guinea Corn Blubber. 
As it is one of the most common and characteristic marine animals of these 
waters, I have proposed to call it, after the Indian name of the island, 
Cassiopea Xamacha. While it is able to swim slowly by the pulsations of 
its bell, it is usually found fixed upon the smooth chalky bottom by the flat 
sucker-like surface of its exnmbrella, and in some places the bottom was so 
completely covered with them that their circular discs were actually touch- 
ing each other, while the interspaces were filled in by smaller specimens. 

Our knowledge of the life history of the rhizostomatous medusae is very 
incomplete, and is based entirely upon the study of the Mediterranean 
Oolytorhiza tubereulaUif a species which belongs to a more specialized division 
of the group than Cassiopea, although it was formerly called Cassiopea 
Borbonica. Many fundamental points in the development of the rhizo- 
stomes, and in fact, of the Discomedusae in general, are still in dispute, and 
at my suggestion Mr. Bigelow undertook to trace the life history of our 
Cassiopea, a line of research for which the studies which he has pursued 
for nearly three years under my direction', on the structure of Discome- 
dusae, rendered him well qualified. He found the larvae of Cassiopea on 
marine plants among the adults, and as these lived in captivity and set free 
peculiar planula-like buds, which also lived and grew in small aquaria in 
the house, he was able to obtain a fairly complete series of young stages. 
The most interesting results of his study of the living larvae, are the dis- 
covery of this peculiar method of budding, and the settlement of the ques- 
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tion 88 to the origin and homology of the sense organs of adult Disoomedusae, 
which he has proved to he the modified hasal portions of certain tentacles 
of the attached larvae. This is supplementary to, and an amplification of, 
Mr. Bigelow's former work on the development of the sense organs in other 
groups of medusae. While at Port Henderson he watched the larvae un- 
dergo their metamorphosis, and he made drawings from life of the important 
stages. He is now completing his work by the study of serial sections of 
the larvae, and of the organs of the adult. This work, which is now well 
under way, gives promise of results of very great interest, and I regard it 
as a very noteworthy piece of work, as it will be, when completed and pub- 
lished with ample illustrations, a permanent and valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the medusae. 

As I had hoped to find Chiton with eggs, Mr. Metcalf went to Jamaica 
prepared to study its development. We found several species of Chiton in 
great abundance on the rocks at Port Henderson, close to our laboratory. 
Within a few hours after his arrival he obtained the eggs, and soon had a 
series of larvae, at all stages of development, living in the house in small 
aquaria. He devoted the season to the study of the living larvae, and to 
the preservation of material for sections. He is now continuing the work 
at our laboratory in Baltimore, and he has constructed a series of enlai^ged 
models from his sections, to exhibit the process of segmentation of the egg 
of Chiton. 

We found ourselves well placed at Port Henderson for studying the 
Termites, or so-called ^DhiU anta, and Mr. Knower, who had at my suggestion 
prepared himself for this work before leaving Baltimore, spent his summer 
in observing their habits^ and in collecting the eggs and larvae, as well as 
the adults of the diflferent castes. He preserved a fine collection of these 
specimens, for embryological and anatomical work, and he is now engaged 
in the prosecution of this portion of his research. 

Mr. Field continued at Port Henderson the study of the embryology of 
Echinoderms, upon which he has been engaged for two years past, and he 
added to his collection the eggs and larvae of a number of forms of which 
he previously had no representation. 

Mr. Morgan spent a great deal of his time in gathering and studying 
material bearing on the problem of metamerization in animals, and in this 
connection he collected the adults and embryos of Chiton, Ophiurans, &c. 
He also obtained at several places in the interior of the island a number of 
eggs from a species of tree frog, which has no tadpole stage, but hatches 
from the egg as a little frog. Some of these were kept in the laboratory in 
wet moss until they hatched, while others were preserved at successive 
embryonic stages. He was so fortunate as to obtain a very complete series 
of stages, and inasmuch as its development has never been studied, there is 
every reason to hope that most valuable results will be obtained by the 
thorough study of this material. 

Some ten years ago I found at Beaufort an interesting Crustacaean, 
Lucifer, whose metamorphosis is most remarkable and instructive. I ob- 
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tained a few eggs, and reared the newly hatched larvae, and traced the 
metamorphofiis with exhaustive minuteness from the time of hatching to 
maturity ; and my results, with ample illustrations, were presented to the 
Royal Society of London by Professor Huxley, and were published in the 
PhUowphkal TraiaaactiaM, This work, which was among the first fruits of 
our marine laboratory, is now embodied in all the standard text books. 

I was not able, at Beaufort, to obtain enough eggs of Lucifer to study the 
embryology, although the few which I did find showed that this part of its 
life history is fully as important as the meumorphosis. I have been upon 
the watch ever since for a chance to obtain a supply of eggs, in order to 
supplement my first memoir on the metamorphosis by a second on the 
embryology ; but while I have occasionally found Lucifer with eggs, out at 
sea, I have had no opportunity to study it, as the preparation of the mate- 
rial presents such difiiculties that it cannot be carried on at sea. The adult 
animals are so small that they are almost invisible, and the eggs, which are 
microscopic, are so loosely attached and so delicate, that they are lost in the 
act of capturing the adults. I was greatly pleased to find Lucifer in abun- 
dance, and by going out in a boat and collecting the adults with great care, 
and taking them carefully home, I was so fortunate as to find some thirty 
or forty with eggs, and these I kept in aquaria long enough to obtain a tol- 
erably complete series of stages in the embryonic development. I am now 
engaged in the study of this material, and I hope to have an account of the 
embryology of Lucifer completed within a year. My success in obtaining 
these eggs is an ample return for the expedition to Jamaica. 

These are some of the subjects upon which we hope to contribute original 
scientific knowledge, as the result of our summer in Jamaica; but, besides 
its value to science, the expedition had very great educational value to all 
of us. We saw for ourselves an endless variety of most interesting and 
instructive natural objects, which we had previously known only from 
books or preserved specimens, and every hour was filled with most delight- 
ful experiences of the greatest value to naturalists and teachers of natural 
science. I am sure that all the members of our party will be glad to join 
me in expressing our high appreciation of the great advantage which we 
have enjoyed in the opportunity to spend a summer in laboratory work at 
the seaside in Jamaica. 

After our return to Baltimore a series of public lectures, illustrated by 
specimens and photographs, was given by members of the party, under the 
auspices of the Naturalists' Field Club of the University. 

The lectures were as follows : The Aspects of Nature in Jamaica, by W. 
K. Brooks; the Zoology of Jamaica, by E. A. Andrews; the Natural His- 
tory of Termites, by H. M. Enower ; the Botany of Jamaica, by B. W, 
Barton ; and the People of Jamaica, by Basil SoUers. 

W. E. Bbooks. 
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REPORT. 

To THE Trustees of the Johns Hopkins University: — 
OefnUenien: 

I have the honor to present to you^ and through you to 
the public, a report of the progress of this institution during 
the academic year which closed on the first of September, 
1892. 

I may begin by saying in general that the University has 
made steady progress in the principal departments of its 
activity. Notwithstanding the rapid advances made by other 
institutions, both new and old, and the attractions held out 
by strong and prosperous foundations in the West and in the 
East, we have abundant reason to be encouraged by the large 
number of students who resort here for instruction, and by 
the recognition which is given to the scientific work that is 
here in progress. It has been a source of great gratification 
that the strong inducements offered to some of our most dis- 
tinguished colleagues to go elsewhere have been in nearly every 
case declined. This foundation cannot pay such salaries as are 
given by richer universities. It would not have been strange 
if many of our associates had accepted invitations to other 
institutions, and their decision to remain in Baltimore may be 
regarded as an indication of their interest in the work to 
which their lives are devoted, their liking for it, and their 
confidence that the public will come to the support of the 
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Trustees in an enlargement of the foundations that have here 
been laid, and in a more complete development of the plans 
that have been adopted. 

It gives me pain to record the fact that death has again 
invaded our ranks and removed one of the original Trustees 
selected by the founder to organize and carry forward the 
two institutions that bear his name. Mr. Francis T. King 
died on the eighteenth day of December, 1891, — after a brief 
illness, — in the seventy-third year of his age. His varied 
and arduous services to the University and the Hospital 
were appropriately commemorated at a meeting held by 
his colleagues, at the Hospital, soon after his death. The 
addresses delivered at that time were printed in the official 
Circulars, and the minute then adopted is given at the close 
of this report. His enthusiastic devotion to these two foun- 
dations will always be remembered, and particularly when 
the origin of the Hospital is studied in years to come his 
influence and determination in the formation of its plans 
will be more and more apparent. To the University his 
counsels were also given, — although he was to a less extent 
familiar with its operations. He was one of the first to 
respond three years ago to the call for an emergency fund and 
to make a generous contribution to it. In many other philan- 
thropic institutions he was also an efficient officer, upon 
whose sympathy and cooperation his fellow-citizens were 
accustomed to rely. 

The vacancies occasioned by the death of Judge Dobbin 
and Mr. King have been filled by the election of Messrs. 
William T. Dixon and William Graham Bowdoin to be 
members of the Board. The charter of the University has 
been amended by an act of the legislature, and the President 
of the University has been made, ex-officio, a member of the 
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Board of Trustees. This change is in accordance with long- 
continued and wide-spread usage in kindred institutions. 

The most important transaction of the Trustees within 
the year has been the decision to proceed to the construction 
of an academic building, applying to it the bequest of the 
late John W. McCoy. This conclusion was not reached 
hastily. Every dollar of income is required for the mainte- 
nance of current work, and an addition of several thousand 
dollars annually to the resources of the University would have 
been most welcome. But there were other considerations 
which had weight with the authorities. Commodious build- 
ings have been constructed in former years for the labora- 
tories of chemistry, physics and biology; meanwhile the 
classes in languages, history, philosophy and other non- 
laboratory subjects have had quite inadequate rooms. They 
have met under eight different roofs. The changes from 
building to building, in bad weather, have been very disad- 
vantageous. Ventilation has been poor. Supervision has 
been difficult. The quiet and repose that are essential to 
study have been secured with great difficulty. Moreover, 
there has not been for years a single hall in the University 
of sufficient capacity for an assembly of the students. The 
Library has far outgrown the space allotted to it. Clearly, 
those temporary arrangements which were made when the 
number of students was much smaller are ill adapted to our 
present and prospective wants. 

The Trustees were not unmindful of another fact. The 
bequest of Mr. McCoy, including his dwelling-house and his 
library and the residuary interest in his estate, amounted to 
a sum &r beyond what has thus far been received from any 
source except the foundation. The University desires to 
commemorate this great bequest. The new hall, so urgently 
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required for our daily work^ can be made a permanent and 
honorable memorial of our generous benefactor. 

For these reasons the Trustees decided to construct upon 
the land which had been acquired on the north of Little 
Ross street, between Hopkins Hall and the Physical Labora- 
tory, a building to be known as McCoy Hall. Plans have 
been adopted for this hall, and the foundations are now in 
progress. Some delay has been caused by the removal of 
Levering Hall from its original position to a site at the 
comer of Eutaw and Little Ross streets, an engineering feat 
watched with interest by architects and builders. 

McCoy Hall will be one hundred and seventy-six feet in 
length, with a front of ninety-five feet on Monument street 
and a front of one hundred and twelve feet on Little Ross 
street. It will have four floors besides the basement. On 
the first there will be an assembly room, which may hold 
seven or eight hundred persons, a lecture room for perhaps 
two hundred persons, together with rooms suitable for the 
meetings of the Trustees and the Faculty. The second and 
third stories will be divided into many rooms adapted to 
lectures, seminaries and studies, to be occupied by the 
various departments of language, history and philosophy. 
Upon the upper floor, approached by elevators, the central 
library and reading room will be placed. Abundant wall 
space can there be secured, because the light may chiefly 
come from skylights. The interior arrangements have not 
as yet been completely decided. 

Much consideration has been given during the year to the 
needs of the electrical department. The number of students 
devoted to this branch of physics has rapidly increased. A 
very large amount of space is required for the dynamos and 
other great pieces of apparatus. Only the lack of money has 
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prevented the University from proceeding to erect and equip 
a suitable building. It is a great pity that a department in 
which the capital of Baltimore is so much interested^ and for 
which there is such a demand on the part of young men who 
have the talent and the knowledge requisite in the difficult 
pursuit of electrical engineerings should suffer for the want of 
seventy-five or one hundred thousand dollars; and yet for the 
want of this sum^ Baltimore is in danger of losing the prestige 
which it might readily secure and retain. As a temporary 
relief, the Trustees have decided to erect a simple building, at 
a very moderate cost, on a lot directly opposite the Physical 
Laboratory, on Grarden street. This will ease the pressure 
which has been so severe during the last two or three years, 
but it is far from being all that is desirable. 

As an appendix to the report of last year a statement was 
printed in respect to the gifts that have been received by this 
University during the first fifteen years of its existence. If 
this record seemed to some of our firiends an encouraging 
report, it seemed to others quite discouraging. The aggre- 
gate amount for this decade and a half is less than the usual 
annual contribution, in recent years, to each of the two great 
institutions of New England. It is a trifle compared with 
the gifts bestowed upon the youngest foundation in Chicago. 

I feel compelled to remind our friends that the income of 
the University, from the securities given to it by the founder, 
is less than it was by the sum of $75,000 annually. This 
diminution was not due to any fault of the Trustees, or to 
any error of judgment on their part in the making of invest- 
ments. They held what the founder gave them. Neverthe- 
less the needs of the University have become greater every 
year. 

It would indeed be a misfortune if the University did not 
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grow. If it only'.holdB its own^ newer institutions with larger 
resources and with wider scope will soon surpass it. But in 
order that it may grow it must have more money. Those 
who appreciate the liberal and catholic spirit of its plans^ 
who have observed its influence upon higher education in the 
United States^ who desire to see its future more successful 
than its past^ are therefore invited to cooperate in an effort 
to enlarge our resources. 

Among the various ways in which the efficiency of this 
University may be greatly extended, I name, first, the 
endowment of a medical school. The original plans of 
the University were formed with reference to the establish- 
ment of this department as soon as the Hospital should 
be opened. The Hospital has now been in active operation 
for three years and the medical school is yet to come. Not- 
withstanding a gift from ladies to the amount of $111,625, 
and the very generous offer from a lady of $100,000 more, 
toward a fund of $500,000, the subscription absolutely halts. 
It can readily be demonstrated that a generous gift for this 
purpose would be of the highest possible advantage, not to 
Maryland only but to the entire country. 

Second, the school of electricity needs endowment. Its 
growth within the last few years has surpassed our expecta- 
tions. It needs a large equipment in a separate building. 

Third, the collections in geology and mineralogy have 
increased so much that there is not room enough to display 
them. A separate building is urgently needed. 

Fourth, there is no end to the requirements of the Library. 
Any additions to its funds are most welcome. Here is a 
place where small sums as well as large may be expended 
with great advantage. 

Fifth, scholarships and prizes for the encouragement of 
meritorious students are most desirable. 
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These statements are made in order that those who are 
willing, in their wills or by their gifts, to manifest their 
interest in the promotion of advanced education, may know 
how, at the present time, to make their cooperation most 
effective. After all, untrammelled funds, like those received 
from the late John W. McCoy, are the most eflBcient means 
of building up a university. 

The following statistics have been prepared, as in former 
years, by the Registrar, Mr. T. R. Ball. 

The academic staff numbered during the year sixty-five 
teachers, including seven physicians and surgeons attached 
to the Johns Hopkins Hospital. The number of students 
enrolled was five hundred and forty-seven, of whom two hun- 
dred and seventy-three were residents of Maryland, and two 
hundred and fifty-five came here from thirty-five other States 
of the Union, and nineteen from foreign countries. Among 
the students were three hundred and thirty-seven already 
graduated, coming from one hundred and forty-six colleges 
and universities ; there were one hundred and forty matricu- 
lates (or candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts); and 
there were seventy admitted as special students, to pursue 
courses of study for which they seemed fitted, without refer- 
ence to graduation. The degree of Bachelor of Arts was 
conferred upon forty-one candidates, and thirty-seven candi- 
dates were promoted to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The following table indicates the enrolment of students in 
each year since the University was opened in the autumn of 
1876: 
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Total 
SoroUed. 


Qraduatdfl 
(Ind. Fellows). 


Matrlculatefl. 


Non- 
Matrloulatee. 


1876-77 


89 


54 


12 


23 


1877-78 


104 


68 


24 


22 


l878-7» 


128 


63 


25 


86 


1879-80 


159 


79 


82 


48 


1880-81 


^176 


102 


87 


37 


1881-82 


175 


99 


45 


81 


1882-83 


204 


125 


49 


80 


1883-84 


249 


159 


53 


87 


1884-86 


290 


174 


69 


47 


1885-86 


814 


184 


96 


34 


1886-87 


878 


228 


108 


42 


1887-88 


420 


231 


127 


62 


188&-80 


394 


216 


129 


49 


1889-90 


404 


229 


180 


46 


1890-91 


468 


276 


141 


51 


1891-92 


547 


887 


140 


70 


♦1892-98 


513 


818 


132 


68 



* At the opening of the year. 

During sixteen years, two thousand and eleven individuals 
have been enrolled as students, of whom eight hundred and 
eighty are registered as from Maryland (including seven hun- 
dred and fourteen from Baltimore), and eleven hundred and 
thirty-one from fifty-four other States and countries. Eleven 
hundred and forty-five persons entered as graduate students, 
and eight hundred and sixty-six entered as undergraduates. 
Of the undergraduates, one hundred and ninety-four have 
continued as graduate students, many of them proceeding to 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. It thus appears that 
thirteen hundred and thirty-nine persons have followed 
graduate studies here. 

The following table indicates the geographical distribution 
of the students each year since the opening, as shown by the 
Annual Registers : 
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Of Maryland. 




Not of Maryland. 


1876-77 






. 




69 










80 


1877-78 






- 




71 










88 


1878-7» 






- 




76 










47 


1879-80 










97 










62 


1880-81 










95 










81 


1881-82 










97 










78 


1882-88 










106 










98 


1888-84 










128 










126 


1884-85 










180 










160 


1885-86 










180 










184 


1886-87 










162 










216 


1887-88 










199 










221 


1888-89 










188 










211 


1889-90 










215 










189 


1890-91 










285 










288 


1891-92 










278 










274 


•1892-98 










248 










265 



*At the opening of the year. 



The attendance upon the courses given in some of the 
principal subjects has been as follows during the last five 
years : — 



1887-88. 



1888-89. 



1889-90. 



1890-91. 



1891-92. 



Mathematics and Astronomy, 

Phjsios, 

Chemistry, 

Mineralogy and Geology, 

Biology, 

Pathology, 

Greek, 

Latin, 

Sanskrit, etc., 

Semitio Languages, . . . 

German, 

French, Italian, etc., . . . 

English, etc 

History and Political Science 
Psychology, Ethics, etc., . 



84 
85 

119 
25 
61 
15 
61 
74 
40 
18 

180 
72 
84 

187 
81 



74 

124 

88 

81 

24 

68 

69 

89 

48 

119 

69 

94 

162 

48 



85 

187 

83 

64 

84 

55 

69 

88 

85 

116 

88 

90 

142 

60 



85 
98 

114 
80 
59 
40 
61 
70 
85 
26 

104 
84 
84 

148 
72 



98 

188 

185 

27 

72 

44 

59 

78 

46 

22 

121 

91 

94 

165 

61 
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Since degrees were first conferred, in 1878, three hundred 
and forty-one persons have attained the Baccalaureate 
degree, and two hundred and forty-nine have been advanced 
to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, as appears from the 
following table, — the whole number of individuals graduated 
being five hundred and forty-five : 











Bachelors of 


Arts. 






of Philosophy 


1877-78 




- 


- 











- 


- 


4 


1878-79 




. 


- 




8 






- 


- 


6 


1879-80 




- 


- 




16 






- 


- 


5 


1880-81 




- 


. 




13 






- 


- 


9 


1881-82 




- 


- 




15 






- 


. 


9 


1883-83 




- 


- 




10 






- 


- 


6 


1888-84 




- 


- 




38 






. 


- 


15 


1884-85 




- 


- 




9 






- 


- 


13 


1886-86 




- 


- 




81 






- 


- 


17 


1886-87 




- 


- 




34 






- 


- 


30 


1887-88 




- 


- 




84 






- 


- 


37 


1888-89 




- 


- 




36 






- 


- 


30 


1889-90 




- 


. 




87 






- 


- 


88 


1890-91 




- 


- 




50 






- 


- 


38 


1891-93 




- 


- 




41 






- 


- 


87 



841 349 

The University, as a body, has held three assemblies in the 
course of the year,-^the first at the opening of the academic 
session, when an address was made by the President, followed 
by a social gathering in the Gymnasium. 

The second was held on Commemoration Day, the twenty- 
second of February, when addresses were delivered by 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Esq., Litt. Dr., of New York, on "The 
University and Literature," and by Professor Greorge H. 
Williams, on " The University and its Natural Environment." 
The large hall of the Peabody Institute, which was opened 
to us by the courtesy of the Trustees, was completely filled. 
The addresses were subsequently printed in the University 
Circulars No. 96. 
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The third assembly was held at the close of the academic 
year, Commencement Day, when the candidates for degrees 
were presented and graduated. The Doctors of Philosophy 
were addressed by Professor Gildersleeve, and the Bachelors 
of Arts by Mr. C. Morton Stewart, President of the Board of 
Trustees. The exercises were held in the Associate Reformed 
Church, Rev. W. D. Ball, Pastor, by the kind permission 
of the authorities of that church. 

A celebration commemorating the services of Professor 
Virchow, the eminent pathologist of Berlin, was organized 
by the medical professors of the University on the thirteenth 
of October. The chair was taken by Professor Remsen, and 
discourses were read by Professor Osier and Professor 
Welch of the University, by Professors Chew and Frie- 
denwald of Baltimore, and by Professor Jacobi of New 
York. The leading physicians of Baltimore were present on 
this occasion. The speeches were printed in University 
Circulars No. 93. 

At the opening of the session of 1892-93 an historical 
discourse commemorative of Christopher Columbus and the 
discovery of America was delivered by Professor H. B. 
Adams. A few days later Professor M'ood delivered a dis- 
course on the same theme before the German citizens of 
Baltimore. Both of these addresses have been printed in 
the Historical Studies, Tenth Series, Numbers x-xi. 

The second course of lectures on the foundation which 
commemorates the late Percy Graeme TurnbuU, was deliv- 
ered in March and April last by Professor R. C. Jebb,LL.D., 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 
The subject was "The Growth and Influence of Classical 
Greek Poetry,^' and the special themes, discussed in eight 
lectures, were these: — The distinctive qualities of the Greek 
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Race as expressed by Horner^ Epic Poetry, Lyric Poetry, 
Pindar, the Attic Drama, and the permanent power of Greek 
Poetry. 

While this is not a suitable place for extended comment 
upon these lectures, it is fitting to record the high apprecia- 
tion which they received from the members of this Univer- 
sity. The lecturer left important duties at home (recently 
augmented by his election to be one of the representatives of 
his university in Parliament), and crossed the ocean in an 
inclement season, solely for the purpose of delivering this 
course. The number of those who wished to hear him far 
exceeded the capacity of our largest lecture room, and the 
Trustees of the Peabody Institute kindly gave us the use of 
one of their halls. The doors were thus thrown open to a 
large number of persons not connected with the University, 
who shared with others the enjoyment of the course. 

The lectures of the first course on this foundation, deliv- 
ered by Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, of New York, 
having been subsequently delivered in other institutions, 
were presented to a large number of readers through the pages 
of the Century Magazine, and have now been published in a 
volume entitled "The Nature and Elements of Poetry." 
Arrangements are in progress for the publication of Professor 
Jebb's course, and the hope is entertained that in each succes- 
sive year tlie lecturer on this foundation will give his lectures 
to the press. The third course of lectures will be given 
during the coming winter by Professor Tyrrell, of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, on subjects to be hereafter announced 
relating to the history of Latin Poetry. 

Two courses of lectures, due »to the liberality of Mr. 
Eugene Levering, — primarily designed for the Young Men's 
Christian Association, but open to all the members of the 
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University, — were delivered last winter. The first of these, 
on the histories and prophecies of the Old Testament, was 
given by President W. R. Harper, LL. D., of the University 
of Chicago. The second course was given by the Rev. R. S. 
Storrs, D. D., LL. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. In three dis- 
courses, the character of St. Bernard of Clairvaux was 
vividly portrayed. These lectures, with others relating to 
the same theme, have recently been published in a volume 
entitled Bernard of Clairvaux: The Times, The Man, and 
His Work) — an historical study in eight lectures. 

A course of lectures on the Donovan foundation was given 
in February by Professor C. T. Winchester of Wesleyan 
University, Conn. The subjects were the English poets of 
the first half of this century, — Bums, Wordsworth, Southey, 
Coleridge, Scott, Byron, Shelley and Keats. 

Another course of instruction on this foundation was 
given by Mr. Oliver Elton, Lecturer on English Litera- 
ture in the Owens College, Manchester, England. After 
three public lectures upon Elizabethan Poetry, Christopher 
Marlowe, and George Chapman, Mr. Elton gave a series 
of class4ectures before the advanced students of English 
Literature. 

A course of three public lectures was given by Dr. C. L. 
Poor, now Associate in Astronomy, his subjects being 
Astronomy in Ancient Times, the Sun as a Star, and 
Systems of Stars. 

Special courses (of ten lectures each) were given before the 
classes in Historical and Political Science by Dr. E. R. L. 
Gould on Social Science, Dr. Albert Shaw on Municipal and 
Social Problems, Dr. James Schouler on the History of 
American Politics, and Dr. Frederic Bancroft on American 
Diplomatic History. 
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For the guidance of advanced students proposing to become 
teachers, several members of the Faculty gave lectures on 
successive Saturday mornings from November to February, 
The special themes^ it will be observed, were chosen so as to 
bring forward those subjects to which in their several stations 
the lecturers have given particular attention. 

Pedagogical Lectures. 

The Idea of a Liberal Education, D. 0. Gilmak. 

The Science of Indo-European Philology, M. Bloomfibld. 

The Study of Modern German Literature in Germany, H. Wood. 

The Teaching of Mathematics, S. Kxwoomb. 

Method of Out-of-door Instruction in Geology, G. H. Williams. 

The Qualifications of a College Teacher, E. H. Griffin. 

The Study of Words and their Meanings, E. H. Spiekbe. 

The English Universities, G. H. Emmott. 

The Study of English, J. W. Bright. 

The Organization of Higher Education in Paris, A. M. Elliott. 

After the close of the course, on the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Comenius, a lecture on his character- 
istics as a forerunner of modern education was delivered 
by the President. 

Since the regulation went into force requiring the publica- 
tion of every thesis accepted from candidates for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, eighty-eight theses have been printed 
by the writers, who have deposited a certain number of copies 
with the Librarian for distribution, by exchange with other 
universities. Previously, when publication was optional » 
many such papers were sooner or later given to the press. 
Not a few of these memoirs, although of restricted interest, 
are important contributions to those departments of science 
to which they relate. They receive notice at once from those 
who are working in the same direction. It is interesting to 
classify these printed theses, and thus to notice the tendency 
of the advanced education now given here. 
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Theses recently submitted for the degree of Ph. D. 

Ancient Languages (Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Sanskrit, etc.)> 19 
Modern Languages (English, French and German), - - 6 

Historical and Political Sciences, 22 

Mathematics and Astronomy, 6 

Physics, 3 

Chemistry, 22 

Biology (including Physiology, Morphology and Pathology), 6 

Geology and Mineralogy, 2 

Philosophy, 2 

88 

The periodicals issued under the auspices of this Univer- 
sity have appeared as usual during the year. The Circulars 
have reached their one hundred and first number. The 
American Journal of Philology is in its thirteenth volume ; 
the American Journal of Mathematics in its fourteenth 
volume; the American Chemical Journal in its fourteenth; 
the Historical Studies in their tenth ; the Biological Studies 
in their fifth series. Of the series of Contributions to 
Assyriology the last part of the second volume is now in 
press. The Modern Language Notes^ published by Pro- 
fessor Elliott; with the co-operation of other scholars^ has 
reached its seventh volume. 

There have been some important promotions and some 
important resignations since the last report was printed. The 
persons below named^ whose services to the University have 
been varied and efiicient during a long series of years, have 
been made Professors in the departments named : 

Pure Mathematics^ Thomas Craig, Ph. D. 
Romance Languages^ A. Marshall Elliott, Ph. D. 
Surgery y William S. Halsted, M. D. 
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Analytical Chemistry y Harmon N. Morse, Ph. D. 

LaUn^ Minton Warren, Ph. D. 

Inorganic Otology ^ George H. Williams, Ph. D. 

Roman Lmo and Comparaiive Jurisprudence^ Greorge H. 

Emmott, A. M. 
Mathematics, Fabian Franklin, Ph. D. 
Oerman, Henry Wood, Ph. D. 

Within the same period, Dr. Edward Renouf has been 
appointed Collegiate Professor of Chemistry, Dr. E. A. 
Andrews, Associate Professor of Biology, and Dr. William 
B. Clark, Associate Professor of Organic Geology. 

The following promotions and appointments to the rank 
of Associate have also been made during the year : 

Biology, G. P. Dreyer, Ph. D. 

Pathology, Simon Flexner, M. D. 

Bacteriology and Hygiene, Greorge H. F. Nuttall, Ph. D. 

Astronomy, Charles L. Poor, Ph. D. 

Greek, C. W. Emil Miller, Ph.D. 

Latin, Kirby W. Smith, Ph. D. 

History, John M. Vincent, Ph. D. 

Political Economy, Sidney Sherwood, Ph. D. 

In looking over the list of preferments above recorded, it 
is not without interest to recall one of the original purposes 
of this foundation. At the very beginning a public announce- 
ment was made that the authorities would endeavor '^to 
secure a strong staff of young men, appointing them because 
they have twenty years before them; selecting them on 
evidence of their ability ; increasing constantly their emolu- 
ments, and promoting them because of their merit to succes- 
sive posts as scholars, fellows, assistants, adjuncts, professors. 
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and university professors. This plan will give us an oppor- 
tunity to introduce some of the features of the English 
fellowships and the Grerman system of privat-docents ; or, 
in other words, to furnish positions where young men desi- 
rous of a university career may have a chance to begin, sure 
at least of a support while waiting for promotion/' 

Four of those who are now professors in this University, 
Messrs. Adams, Brooks, Craig, and Morse, were among 
those first selected for fellowships in the year 1876, and 
their connection with this University has been unbroken. 
Professor H. C. Adams, who comes to us now as a lecturer, 
was also one of that company. Professor Franklin was 
appointed Fellow in 1877, and Professor Bloomfield in 1878. 
Twelve other teachers, now holding the position of associate 
professor or associate, previously received appointments to 
fellowships. 

Near the close of the session. Dr. Richard T. Ely, who 
came to this University as an instructor in Political Economy 
in 1881, and who afterwards held the rank of Associate and 
Associate Professor, accepted the position of Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Wisconsin, and he 
consequently tendered his resignation as a member of our 
academic staff. The place that he has held is so important, 
and his influence in it has been so extended, that the Trus- 
tees determined to take time for consideration before making 
a new permanent appointment. They have accordingly in- 
vited several scholars to give successive courses in Political 
and Social Science during the coming year. The Board 
expressed to Dr. Ely, on his departure, their appreciation 
of the learning, industry and enthusiasm which he had shown 
during his connection with this University for a period of 
eleven years. 
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Dr. William T. Councilman, Associate Professor of An- 
atomy, also tendered his resignation, in order to accept the 
chair of Anatomy in the Medical Department of Harvard 
University. The promise which he showed when a student 
of biology in this University has been amply fulfilled by his 
subsequent attainments, and the Trustees, as well us his 
colleagues, rejoiced in his promotion, although they were 
sorry that lack of funds for the promotion of medical educa- 
tion prevented them from retaining his services for a longer 
period. It is an interesting coincidence that he will have as 
an associate at Harvard one who was long his colleague here, 
Dr. William H. Howell, who was connected with this Uni- 
versity as a student and an instructor from 1879 to 1889. 

The Tercentenary of the University of Dublin was cele- 
brated in July last with a brilliant series of ceremonials 
extending through several days. These exercises were at- 
tended by a large number of scholars from many states and 
countries. In accordance with the request of the Trustees, 
the Johns Hopkins University was represented by its Presi- 
dent and by Professor Newcomb. It was a great pleasure 
to me to be present on that occasion and to enjoy the public 
and private hospitality which was most liberally extended to 
your representatives, and to be called upon to speak in 
behalf of American institutions of learning at the general 
reception of the delegates. It was an additional pleasure to 
observe the honors bestowed upon our colleague, the Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Astronomy, and upon four other 
Americans who, at different times, have been upon our staff 
as lecturers, namely. Dr. Billings, Dr. Farlow, President 
Walker, and Dr. I. H. Hall. 

In accordance with the desire for an academic costume, 
expressed by many persons connected with the University, 
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the Trustees, after consulting the Board of University Studies, 
decided : 

First, That every Doctor of Philosophy of the Johns Hop- 
kins University shall be entitled to wear, on all fitting 
occasions, a gown of the prescribed shape, made of either 
black silk or black stufiT, and a hood made of black silk, 
lined with scarlet silk and edged with gold. 

Second, That every Bachelor of Arts of the Johns Hopkins 
University shall be entitled to wear, on all fitting occasions, 
a gown of the prescribed shape, made of black stuff, and a 
hood made of black stuff, lined with white silk and edged 
with dark blue. 

Among the most important gifts to the Library during the 
past year must be mentioned the professional libraries of 
Dr. Christopher Johnston and Dr. Frank Donaldson, both of 
them, until recently, Professors in the University of Mary- 
land, and both of them Consulting Physicians of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. Dr. Johnston, by his will, directed that 
his books and his medical and surgical instruments, with his 
cabinet of microscopical preparations and the cabinet of 
crystals prepared by him for optical purposes, should be 
given to this institution. Dr. Frank Donaldson, Jr., soon 
after his father's death, presented to us over eight hundred 
medical books, as a memorial of his father's professional 
life. These two libraries, with other medical books received 
from various sources, have been deposited in the Johns 
Hopkins Sospital, where they are accessible to members 
of the profession, awaiting the organization of the medical 
school. 

Dr. J. S. Billings, U. S. A., has presented to the patho- 
logical laboratory, a valuable collection of photo-micrographs. 
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The Virchow Committee in Berlin have sent us^ through 
Dr. Billings, a copy of the medal struck in commemoration 
of the services of Dr. Virchow. 

From Professor Streng, of the University of Giessen, a 
small collection of German rocks and minerals has been 
received. 

Another very gratifying gift was received from the holder 
of the Fellowship in Semitic languages, Dr. J. Dyneley 
Prince, now of the University of the City of New York. 
The emolument of the fellowship, five hundred dollars, he 
gave to the Library to be expended in the purchase of 
books for the use of the students of Oriental languages. 

The Rev. Dr. E. A. Hoffman, of New York, made a gift 
of like amount, five hundred dollars, for the purchase of 
books pertaining to the science of Astronomy, a most wel- 
come contribution to a growing department of the University. 

The first award of the John Marshall Prize (a likeness in 
bronze of Chief Justice Marshall) was made at Commence- 
ment in the name of the Academic Council. The conditions 
of the prize are stated in the Circulars No. 87. In accor- 
dance with their provisions, the following papers, all of them 
written and published by former students of this University, 
were selected as most worthy of honor : 

John Marshall Prize Essays. 

Public Debts, by Professor H. C. Adams. 

The Republio of New Haven, by Professor C. H. Levermore. 

Congressional QoTernment, by Professor Woodrow Wilson. 

For 1892, the prize was awarded to John Martiu Vincent, 
Ph. D., for his work entitled " State and Federal Government 
in Switzerland." 
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A prize of $100^ given by a lady of Baltimore and desig- 
nated at her request as the Scharf-Bimey prize, was awarded 
to Professor F. W. Blackmar, now of the University of 
Kansas, for his book on ^^ Spanish Institutions of the South- 
west." 

A prize of $50, given by a member of the Baltimore Bar 
for a contribution to institutional or legal history, was 
awarded to Professor C. M. Andrews, now of Bryn Mawr 
Collie, for his book on " The English Manor." 

The efficient cooperation of the United States Greological 
Survey has enabled the Johns Hopkins Press to put forth, 
under the editorial direction of Professor Greorge H. Williams, 
two valuable maps of the vicinity of Baltimore. One of 
these is a topographical map, the other a geological map. 
They include an area over four hundred square miles in 
extent. The scale is 1 : 62,500, or about one mile to the inch. 
The City of Baltimore is toward the eastern edge of the map, 
which shows the country as far north as the Worthington 
Valley, west to Sykesville, and south to Annapolis Junc- 
tion. Considerable information has been added to that con- 
tained on the government sheets. 

The topographic map exhibits the altitudes of the region 
by contour lines, which indicate the surface at intervals of 
twenty vertical feet. The water-courses are printed in blue, 
the roads in black, and the contours in brown. 

The geological map is printed upon the topographic map 
to represent all the rock formations. Eighteen separate 
types are thus distinguished, and are further identified by 
letter-symbols printed upon them. Of special interest to 
geologists is the crystalline country to the north and west of 
the city. The mapping of the crystalline rocks was carried 
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on by Professor Williams, largely under the auspices of the 
Geological Survey, and with the assistance of Professor 
W. H. Hobbs, Mr. A. C. Gill and others. The mapping of 
the sedimentary formations is the work of Mr. N. H. Darton 
of the Survey. A text explanatory of this map was issued in 
February, 1892, by the editor and Mr. Darton, in the Guide- 
book of Baltimore, prepared for the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers. 

Professor Williams makes this further explanation in res- 
pect to the coloring which he proposed and adopted in this 
map: 

^'The atlas sheet ^Baltimore' has already been printed by 
the Greological Survey in the colors adopted for representing 
the geology of the entire country. The government publica- 
tion of the geology of the areas embraced on the three con- 
tiguous sheets will, however, be probably delayed for some 
time. The color scheme adopted for the University map is 
quite arbitrary, and has been selected with a view to its 
fitness for the particular area represented, as well as with 
reference to a pleasing and harmonious effect. Much credit is 
due to Mr. A. B. Hoen for the pains he has taken to produce 
the desired result, as well as to the lithographic firm to which 
he belongs for the admirable manner in which the work has 
been executed." 

Those who are interested in the structure of the Baltimore 
region, for any reason, should read, with the maps before 
them, the address of Professor Williams before the University 
on the twenty-second of February, 1892. His subject, 
" The University and its Natural Environment," gave him 
an opportunity to describe in popular language the geological 
aspects of the neighborhood of Baltimore, and the researches 
which have been made r^arding a region which afibrds, as 
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he says, unrivalled opportunities for the study and teaching 
of geology. Maryland, he remarks, contains a representative 
of every geologic period from the earliest to that now in 
progress. Indeed it may be said, without exaggeration, 
that no State in the Union contains a fuller geologic sequence, 
and there are few areas of like extent in the world where 
the record is so complete. 

The University has had the pleasure of opening its doors, 
during the past year, as in former years, for the meetings of 
several scientific and philanthropic associations. The Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers held a session here, of 
several days* continuance, in the month of February. The 
local committee prepared for this society a guide-book to 
Baltimore, which contained a geological map of the region 
and much scientific information of permanent value. The 
Baltimore Branch of the American Institute of Archaeology 
held several sessions in one of our halls. The annual meet- 
ings of the Charity Organization Society and of the Hospital 
Relief Association were held in Levering Hall. The Amer- 
ican Library Association was also entertained here. 

The usual reports of progress in the principal departments 
of instruction and investigation are appended to this report. 
They are of necessity somewhat technical in their phraseology, 
for in no other way can the work be described that is here 
going forward. But I trust that they will not on this account 
be overlooked. It is only by the scrutiny of such statements 
that the Trustees and the public can appreciate the variety 
of the subjects here pursued, the thorough methods that are 
followed, or the enthusiasm and vigor shown in almost every 
department. The Trustees have allowed, from the beginning, 
a large amount of liberty to every occupant of a professor's 
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chair, and they have secured in return hearty, intelligent and 
persistent attention to the requisite duties. Every one of the 
chiefs of departments, and not a few of those who hold subor- 
dinate positions, feel it to be a moral obligation to contribute 
from time to time to the progress of the sciences that they 
are called upon to profess. The number of their publications 
is large, as any one may ascertain by examining the collec- 
tion which is kept as a part of the archives of the President's 
office ; but the character of these writings is a better index of 
their value than the number. 

Special attention is requested to two noteworthy papers, 
which are included among others in the appendix. One of 
these is the report of Professor M. Whitney on the impor- 
tant investigations which he is carrying on at Clifton. 
These studies are of great interest to all who watch the pro- 
gress of agricultural science, and have attracted the attention 
and commendation of many experts, who appreciate their 
practical value as well as their scientific interest. The other 
is a review of the observations which have been made by the 
U. S. Weather Bureau and the Weather Bureau of Maryland 
during the past year. The combined eflforts of the general 
government, of the State of Maryland, of this University 
and of a corps of unpaid private observers are bringing 
together a large amount of information respecting the climate 
of this region which cannot fail to be of value to the inhab- 
itants of the State. A monthly bulletin enables all who are 
interested in this subject to follow closely the observations 
thus collected. 

An attempt has been made to collect the titles of all the 
papers prepared and printed by the members of this Univer- 
sity, but in consequence of the manifold forms of publication 
the effort has not been entirely successful. In one depart- 
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ment, however, but only in one, a thorough survey has been 
made. By the patience of Dr. Bloomfield, a catalogue of all 
the philological essays of the members of this University has 
been prepared and published within the year. 

An admirable survey of the work of the University ap- 
peared in the Baltimore Sun of February 20, 1892. Several 
columns were devoted to a review of the history and the 
present condition of all departments of instruction. The 
information was given in unofficial and informal phrases, 
and for that reason was better adapted to interest the public 
than any official publication, and the fact that it was pub- 
lished without any expense to the University, purely as a 
matter of general interest, deserves to be gratefully remem- 
bered. To the other newspapers of Baltimore, and not of 
Baltimore only, the University is indebted for the publication 
of many notices of the work here in progress. The attention 
bestowed upon the colleges and universities by the press of 
this country is an excellent sign of public interest in advanced 
education ; although there is occasional reason to regret that 
disproportionate, and in some places exclusive, attention is 
given to the games that are played, while important contri- 
butions to literature and science are overlooked. 

In conclusion I would express to all the officers of the 
University, the Trustees, the Faculty, and the various persons 
who have charge of our affairs, a grateful appreciation of 
their constant devotion to the interests entrusted to them. 
It is by the character of the professors and their skill in 
awakening the minds of young men, supported by the wisdom 
of the Trustees in guiding the general policy and providing 
the requisite financial means, that an institution of learning 
acquires a good reputation and maintains its distinction. 
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During seventeen years it has been to many thoughtful 
people, not only in Baltimore, but in distant parts of the 
country, a delight to watch the successful growth of the 
Johns Hopkins foundation. Since its establishment in 1876, 
new and vigorous universities, richly endowed, have been 
established elsewhere. The older institutions have also 
received large additions to their resources, and have conse- 
quently widened their scope and increased their usefulness 
and attractiveness. In all this growth, we must, as patriotic 
Americans, most heartily rejoice. There should be no 
"rivalry'' among those who are endeavoring to advance 
knowledge, promote good government, and provide for the 
education of youth. All wisely managed institutions should 
be allies, — not rivals. But there may be emulation. The 
sacrifices that are made and the gifts that are bestowed else- 
where should excite our zeal, and lead us all, — ^the trustees, 
the professors, the bene&otors, the neighbors, and the friends 
of this university, to endeavor, with more earnestness than 
ever, to build up in Baltimore a home for science, litera- 
ture, philosophy, and all the liberal arts. 

I venture to close this report by adopting a quotation from 
a speech of Greorge William Curtis, the gifted orator, the 
noble citizen, whose voice was heard in Baltimore not very 
long before it was silenced forever. In addressing the 
Convocation of the University of the State of New York in 
1890, he spoke of the value of liberal education, in these fit 
words : 

** I haye heard it said that liberal education does not promote suooess in 
life. A ohimnej-sweep might saj so. Without education he could gain 
the chimney top, poor little blackamoor ! brandish his brush and sing his 
song of escape from soot to sunshine. But the ideal of success measures 
the worth of the remark that it may be attained without liberal education. 
If the accumulation of money be the standard, we must admit that a man 
might make a fortune in a hundred wajs without education. But he could 
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make a fortune, also, without purity of life, or noble character, or lofty 
faith. A man can pay much too high a price for money, and not every 
man who buys it knows its relative value with other possessions. 
Undoubtedly Ezra Cornell and Matthew Yassar did not go to colle^ce, and 
they succeeded in life. But their success, what was it? Where do you 
see it now ? Surely not in their riches, but in the respect that tenderly 
cherishes their memory, because, knowing its inestimable value, they gave 
to others the opportunity of education which had been denied to them. 
Let us make their lofty spirit the spirit of the University. Remembering 
that the great ministry of education is not to make the body more com- 
fortable, but the soul happier, may the University in all its departments 
and activities cherish and promote education not for its lower uses but 
for its higher influences.'' 

Daniel C. Gilman, 

President. 

BAiyriMORE, December &, 189S. 
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REPORTS ON THE INSTRUCTION IN THE CHIEF 
BRANCHES OF STUDY. 

Prepared by the Principal Instructors in the several departments. 



Mathematics and Astronomy. 

I.— Astronomy. 

Professor Newoomb gave two of the courses in Astronomy proposed in 
the programme for the year. One of these was on the Theory of the 
Telescope and other optical instruments. Its principal feature was a 
very complete derelopment of the theory of the spherical and chromatic 
aberration of the objective. The other course was on the Method of 
Least Squares, including the general theory of errors of obseryation. 

The course in Practical and Spherical Astronomy was given by Mr. 
Borst, and included exercises in the use of the instruments. In this 
subject the class-work covered nearly the same ground as in former 
years, namely, the first volume of Chauvenet's Manual. But instead of 
using this or any other textbook, the lectures as prepared were copied by 
the students as they went along, thus having them in effect make their 
own text- book. The practice with instruments was principally upon the 
meridian circle and transit instruments ; but the use of the equatorial was 
not wholly neglected. 

The course in Theoretical Astronomy and the Computation of Orbits 
was given by Dr. Poor. It included practical exercises in the compu- 
tation of orbits and special perturbations. Dr. Poor also gave a course in 
the History and Literature of Astronomy to the special students in that 
subject. He also gave a course of three public lectures, illustrated by the 
stereopticon, en Historical and Descriptive Astronomy. 

The opportunities for original work with the equatorial are found to be 
greatly restricted by the electric lights in the vicinity of the Physical 
Laboratory, which entirely prevents the observation of such faint objects 
as comets and new planets. 

The principal work with this instrument consisted in a series of experi- 
ments by Mr. Hoffman to determine the practicability of photographing 
the spectra of stars, especially the ultra-violet portion, with a concave 
diffraction grating. Several photographs were taken, but unfavorable 
weather interfered with a definitive conclusion on the merits of the system. 

31 
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One candidate, Mr. C. L. Poor, presented himself for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. His thesis is entitled "The Action of Jupiter on 
Ck>met y, 1889.'* This has been printed in separate form. 

II.— Gbaduatx Coubsbs in Mathematics. 

Professor Craig gave the following courses : 

Theory of Functions of one and two complex variables and functions of 
real variables. Three times weekly, ihrougJiout the year. This course 
included an extended course in the Theory of Series. The woriLs principally 
consulted were Herroite's Cours profeesS d la FactUti des Sciences^ Briot 
and Bouquet, Picard's Traiti d* Analyse, memoirs by Kronecker, Pioard, 
Appel], Poincar^, and others. 

Elliptic Functions. Twice weekly, throughout the year. (During the 
months of April and May this was given four times weekly.) For the 
older theory, notes prepared by the lecturer were employed ; for the Weier- 
strass theory, Halphen's treatise and Schwarz*s Formeln und Lehrsdtze 
zum Gebrauehe der elliptischen Functionen, 

Calculus of Variations. Three times weekly, first half-year. The 
authors principally followed were Jordan and Moigno. 

A course lasting about three months, the class meeting four times 
a week, was given on the Theory of Multiple Integrals, including Poin- 
card's theory of the residues of double integrals (two complex variables). 

Dr. Chapman gave the following courses : 

Quaternions. Three times weekly, until January, This coarse followed 
Tait's Quaternions. 

Modern Algebra. Twice weekly, first half-year. The text- books were 
Salmon's Lessons, Laurent's Traiti d* Analyse, and the Vorlesungen of 
Clebsch. 

Lie's Theory of Transformation Groups. Three times weekly, during 
January, February, and March, Lie's work was used as the text-book. 

Higher Plane Curves. Twice weekly, second hcUf-year, Text-book, 
Salmon's Higher Plane Curves, 

Dynamics. Three times weekly, second half-year. This course followed 
Despeyrous and Thomson and Tait's Natural Philosophy. Matter was 
also taken from Jacobi, Appell, Routh, and Lagrange. 

III.— Undeeoraduatb Courses in Mathematics. 

These courses are the same from year to year. During the year 1891-2 
they were given as follows: 

First Tear Course : 

Analytic Geometry (together with a very brief introduction to the 
Theory of Equations). Daily, till Christmas, Dr. Poor and Mr. Cohen. 

Dijfferential and Integral Calculus. Daily, from January 1 to end of 
year. Dr. Chapman, Dr. Poor, and Mr. Landis. 
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Second Tear Course : 

DiflereDtial and Integral Calonlos (Special Topics). Twice weekly , till 
December 1. Dr. Chapman. 

Differential Equations. Twice weekly t December 1 to end of year. Pro- 
fessor Craig and Mr. Cohen. 

Detenu inants and Theory of Equations. Three times weekly , tUl Decern- 
ber 1. Dr. Chapman. 

Modern Plane Analytic Qeometry. Three times weekly, December 1 to 
end of first half-year. Dr. Poor. 

Solid Analytic Geometry. Three times weekly, second hodf-year. Dr. 
Poor. 

Classes were conducted by Dr. Poor and Mr. Cohen in : 

Trigonometry and Analytic Qeometry for matriculation. H^ree times 
weekly, through the year. 

The Mathematical Seminary met weekly, under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor Craig and Dr. Chapman. Papers were read by a number of the 
advanced students and were mostly of an historical or biographical 
nature. 

Three numbers of Vol. XIV of the American Journal of Mathematics 
have appeared during the year. The subjects treated have been varied 
and important, and several new contributors have appeared. A portrait 
of Professor Klein forms a frontispiece to the volume. 

S. Newcomb, 
Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy. 



Physics. 

During the year regular courses of lectures and instruction have been 
given as follows : 
By Professor Rowland : 

1. Mathematical Physics, treating the subjects of Thermodynamics, 
Heat Conduction, and Physical Optics, with special reference during 
the latter part of the year to the theory of gratings. Fowr times 
weekly, through the year. 

2. Meetings for the discussion of the current physical journals. Wukly, 
through the year. 

By Dr. Ames : 
1. General Physics. Daily, through the year. 

3. A more advanced course in General Physics, consisting of lectures on 
Thermodynamics, Electricity, Sound, Mechanics, and the Wave 
Theory of Light. Daily, through the year. 

3. Meetings of the Physical Seminary. One evening weekly, through 

the year. 
The laboratory has been constantly open for the work of advanced and 
undergraduate students. 
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The following researches have been carried on : 

A table of about 1000 standard wave-lengths, including those of 
metallic spectra to w. 1. 2162, has been prepared for publication. 

Measurements of all the lines in the solar spectrum, from w. 1. 8000 
downward towards the red, are in progress. About 14,000 measurements 
have so far been made. 

Daily observations and photographs of the rain-band have been made for 
the IT. S. Weather Bureau. 

Investigations have been made on the effect of the magnetic field on 
chemical action. 

The gravitation action of crystals in various directions with respect to 
their axes has been studied. 

An investigation of the possible variations of the specific inductive 
capacity with different potentials has been begun. 

A new dividing-engine for the ruling of diffraction-gratings is nearly 
finished. 

In the Physical Seminary the following subjects have been considered : 
The modem theories of solution, including osmotic pressure and Raoult's 
experiments ; the kinetic theory of gases ; the behavior of gases at low 
temperatures and at the critical temperature ; capillarity and the theory 
of water-waves ; Poynting's and J. J. Thomson's theories of the electro- 
magnetic field ; electro- chemical theories ; electrolysis ; Hertz's investi- 
gations on electric oscillations ; magnetization of iron under various con- 
ditions ; the discharge of electricity through gases ; rotating-field motors 
with special reference to the Frankfurt-Lauffen system. 

During the year there have been one hundred and thirty-seven students 
in the department. Of these, sixteen were graduates, studying Physics 
as the principal subject for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy; and forty- 
two followed courses in electrical engineering. 

Eleotbioal Enoinberino. 
During the year the following courses have been given : 
By Dr. Duncan : 
First year's course in Electricity and Magnetism, consisting of lectures 
on the general theory of the subject. Three times ioeeldy, through the 
year. 
Second year's course in Applied Electricity, consisting of lectures on 
the theory of dynamos and motors, the electrical transmission of 
energy, secondary batteries, telephone, etc., etc. Twice weekly, 
through the year. Laboratory work. Daily, through the year. 
By Mr. Hering : 
A course in Steam and Hydraulic Engineering, including lectures and 
recitations on steam engines, boilers, turbines, etc., and the general 
subject of central station equipment and the testing of the same. 
Three times weeJdy, through the year. 
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A course of leotures on Laboratory Methods for first-year stadents. 
Weekly f second half-year. Laboratory work. Daily, through the 
year. 

By Mr. Aldrich : 
A course in the Mechanics of Engineering and Machine Design, and a 

course in the Kinematics of Machinery for the first-year students. 

Twice weekly, through the year. 
A course in the Kinematics of Machinery for the second-year students. 

Twice weekly, first half-year , 
Instruction in Mechanical Drawing. Through the year. 

The following inyestigations have been carried on : 

A method of measuring differences of magnetic potential has been 
developed and employed; alternating current curves have been 
studied by a new method, and a number of important results 
obtained; the heating of coils of wire under different conditions 
has been studied ; experiments have been made on the resistance of 
the electric arc under various pressures ; tests of power plants of 
cable and electric railroads have been made. 

Hbnbt a. Rowland, 

Professor of Physics, 



Chemistry. 

Daring the past academic year the chemical laboratory has been con- 
stantly open for advanced and collegiate students. Lectures and class- 
room instruction have been given as follows : 

By Professor Remsen : 

1. General Chemistry (Minor Course). Three titnes weekly, first half- 
year. 

2. Theoretical Chemistry, for graduate students^ Twice weekly, first 
half-year. 

3. Chemistry of the Compounds of Carbon, for graduate students. Five 
times weekly, second half-year. 

4. Meetings for reports on the current journals of Chemistry. Once 
weekly, through the year. 

By Professor Morse : 

1. Mineralogy and Crystallography (Major Course). Twice weekly, 
first half-year. 

2. Compounds of Carbon (Major Course). Three to five times weekly ^ 
second half-year. 
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ByDr. Renouf: 

1. Advanced Inorganic Chemistrj (Major Ck)ur8e). Three iime» 
weekly y firet ThcUf-year, and twice weeMy for part of the second half- 
year. 

2. General Chemistry (Minor Coarse). Three times weekly, second 
half-year. 

By Dr. Randall : 
Reviews in General Chemistry (Minor Course). Twice weekly, through 
t?^e year. 

Besides the above, fifteen historical lectures were given by the most 
advanced students, on topics selected and assigned by the Director. The 
lecturers and their subjects were as follows : 

Mr. E. T. Allen on Alcohol. 

Mr. H. H. Ballard on Aldehyde. 

Mr. F. A. Wo\ft, Jr. on Acetic Acid. 

Mr. G. F. Weida on Ether. 

Mr. J. B. Gilpin on Acetone. 

Mr. H. M. Ullmann on Oxalic Acid. 

Mr. W. B. Shober on Urea. 

Mr. M. B. Stubbs on Uric Acid. 

Mr. H. C. Jones on Benzene. 

Mr. R. M. Parks, Jr. on Aniline. 

Mr. J. A. Lyman on Phenol. 

Mr. P. R. Moale on Naphthalene. 

Mr. A. P. Saunders on Salicylic Acid. 

Mr. A. F. Linn on Pyridine. 

Mr. E. P. Kohler on Anthracene. 

Ten candidates presented themselves for the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy. They were Messrs. E. T. Allen, J. E. Gilpin, H. C. Jones, B. P. 
Eohler, A. F. Linn, J. A. Lyman, R. M. Parks, Jr., W. B. Shober, 
M.B. Stubbs, H. M. Ullmann. Their theses are entitled: ''The Actionof 
Lead Peroxide on Permanganic Acid'*; " Orcin-sulphon-phthaleins and 
Trichlorphosphanir'; "A Redetermination of the Atomic Weight of 
Cadmium "; ''Action of Aniline on the Chlorides of Ortho-sulpho-benzoic 
Acid*'; " Sulphon-flaoresceia and related Compounds"; "The Phthal- 
ei'ns of Ortho-sulpho-para-toluic Acid "; " The Action of Methyl Alcohol 
on Para-diazo-ortho-toluene-sulphonic Acid"; *'The Action of Methyl 
Alcohol on Para-diazobenzene-sulphonio Acid"; " Nitro-ortho-sulpho- 
benzoic Acid"; " Para-chlor-meta-sulpho-benzoic Acid." These will be 
printed in separate form as theses, and the essential parts will soon be 
published in the American Chemical Journal. 

Ira Remssn, 
Frofessor of Chemistry. 
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Geology and Mineralogy. 

The sadden and very considerable increase in the number of gradaate 
students of Geology (from four in 1890-91 to sixteen in 1891-92 ) has 
rendered more apparent than ever before the need of more adequate and 
permanent quarters for this department. During the past academic year 
the work has been carried on in the buildings Nos. 602 aud 610 N. 
Howard St., and part of the time also at No. 311 W. Monument St. The 
first-named building has served as a laboratory for Mineralogy and Petro- 
graphy under the direction of Professor Williams ; the others for the 
accommodation of work in Palasontology and Physical Geography directed 
by Dr. Clark. 

Daring the year the following courses of instruction have been given : 

(a) General Mineralogy, embracing crystallography, physical and 
descriptive mineralogy, by Professor Williams. Four lectureSf one review, 
and one afternoon of practical work each week throughout Vie year, 

(h) General Geology and PalsBontology, by Dr. Clark. Three leetu/ree 
and one afternoon of practical toork each week throughout the year, 

(e) Petrography of the Igneoas Rocks, by Professor Williams. Hiree 
lectures each week from November \et to May let, 

(d) Physical Geography, by Dr. Clark. (P. H. B. Course.) Three 
times weekly until Ohrietmae, 

(e) Three lectures on Cambrian Geology, by Mr. Charles D. Walcott, 
of Washington. 

(/) Journal Club. Once weekly ^ throughout the year. 

The laboratories have been open daily to students from 9 a. m. till 5 p. m. 

Original Work and Publications, Petrographical studies have been 
made during the year by Professor Williams, of various crystalline rocks 
of Maryland, and also of the crystalline rocks of North Carolina collected 
the summer before. He has also made a field -study of the extensive areas 
of Cambrian volcanic rocks occurring in the South Mountain of Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland. The granites of Maryland have been studied by 
Mr. C. R. Keyes, Ph.D., Fellow by Courtesy, while Mr. U. S. Grant, 
Fellow in Geology, has investigated certain granites of Northern Minne- 
sota. 

During the year a detailed account of the geology of the vicinity of Bal- 
timore was published in the Guide Book prepared for the meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, held in Baltimore in February. 
This was accompanied by the first map ever published to show the distri- 
bution of the various geological formations about the city. This map was 
furnished by the U. S. Geological Survey ; a much more extended geological 
map of this region is now in course of publication by the University. 

PaI»ontological investigations have been continued during the year by 
Dr. Clark, upon the Mesozoic and Cenozoic Echinodermata of the United 
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States. The Mesozoio portion is already in press as Balletin 97 of the 
IT. S. Geological Sarrej. Inyestigations are also well advanced upon 
the Eocene Faana of Maryland and Virginia. 

The report upon the Eocene of the United States has been published as 
Bulletin 83 of the U. S. Geological Suryej, and constitutes one of the 
series of Correlation Essays that that organization has in process of prep- 
aration. 

Dr. Clark has also been engaged in a study of the Coastal Plain in New 
Jersey, and has already completed the mapping of a large area in the 
northeastern portion of the State. 

Exeursions, The shorter excursions in the vicinity of Baltimore were 
conducted as usual during the year. The two longer excursions to 
the Coastal Plain and Appalachian region, which succeeded so well the 
year before, were found to be so considerable a tax upon the students' 
resources that it was determined in future to visit only one of these 
regions each year, but to alternate the trips, so that any one following 
the course could see both localities in a more thorough manner within 
two years. 

In pursuance of this plan a more extended trip than ever before was 
made this spring through the Coastal Plain under the guidance of Dr. Clark, 
and the students were enabled to examine typical Tertiary and Cretaceous 
localities in Virginia, Maryland, and New Jersey. Several excursions 
occupying one or two days each week were made to well-known localities 
in Southern Maryland, while a five days' expedition was formed to study 
the Tertiary deposits exhibited on the York and James rivers in Virginia. 
Later a week's trip was made to New Jersey, and the most important 
points in the Cretaceous series of that State were visited. Upon all these 
excursions a large number of fossils were collected, representing all the 
important formations of the Middle Atlantic Coastal Plain. 

During the coming year, 1892-8, it is proposed to devote the long geo- 
logical excursion to some portion of the Appalachian system. 

Cooperation, During the year the Maryland State Weather Service, 
which was organized in May, 1891, under the joint auspices of the Johns 
Hopkins University, the Maryland Agricultural College, and the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, has been duly recognized by the State Government 
and an appropriation made for its maintenance. In accordance with an 
act of the Legislature providing that the officers should be recommended 
by the heads of the several institutions interested and commissioned by 
the Governor, the following were appointed : Dr. W. B. Clark, Director ; 
Professor Milton Whitney, Secretary and Treasurer; Dr. C. P. Cronk, 
Meteorologist in charge. The number of stations has been largely in- 
creased the past year, and information of value to all classes widely dis- 
tributed. Weekly Crop Bulletins and Monthly Meteorological Reports 
have been published. 

The work on soil investigation has been continued by Professor Milton 
Whitney, of the State Agricultural College, at the University estate at 
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Clifton » where accommodations have been furnished him by the Trustees. 
His results have been important and have been announced in special 
publications. 

Collections. The past year no very important additions have been made 
to the Geological or Mineralogical collections. A suite of rocks was 
obtained by Professor Williams on a trip through the Rocky Mountains. 
A small collection of German rocks and minerals was presented by Professor 
A. Strong, of the University of Giessen. Considerable new material has 
also been gathered from the Cretaceous aud Tertiary deposits of the 
Coastal Plain. 

Geobgb H. Willums, 
Professor of Inorganic Geology. 



Biology. 

The staff during the session consisted of: 

Dr. H. N. Martin, Professor of Biology and Director of the Biological 
Laboratory. 

Dr. W. K. Brooks, Professor of Animal Morphology and Director of 
the Marine Laboratory. 

Dr. E. A. Andrews, Associate in Biology. 

Dr. G. P. Dreyer, Senior Demonstrator of Animal Physiology and 
Histology. 

Dr. B. W. Barton, Instructor in Botany. 

Messrs. Hough, Field, Knower, and Britcher rendered help as junior 
assistants. 

The Bruce Fellowship was held in the early part of the session by Dr. 
T. H. Morgan ; on Dr. Morgan's resignation, Mr. B. P. Bigelow was 
appointed. The fellowships in Biology were held by Messrs. Kellogg 
and Lingle ; the former was placed in charge of the biological museum 
and the latter in charge of the biological library. Mr. M. M. Metcalf 
has been appointed to the university table at the U. S. Fish Commission 
Laboratory at Wood's Holl. 

The Laboratory was open regularly to graduate and undergraduate 
students from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., with the exception of Saturdays and 
Sundays. Courses of lectures were delivered as stated below. 

1. General Biology. Thrice weekly , from the commencement of the 
session until April, Twelve introductory lectures were given by Pro* 
fessor Martin. Dr. Andrews delivered the other lectures in the course 
and had general control of the work of students taking it. 

2. Osteology, Human and Comparative. Professor Brooks. Twice 
weekly, from early in November until the spring recess, 

8. Elements of Embryology. Dr. Andrews. Thrice weekly, from the 
spring recess until the dose of the session. 
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4. Elements of Systematio and Strnotural Botany. Dr. Barton. Tunce 
weekly J from the spring recess until the close of the session. 

The four lecture oourses above described, with aocompanylnflr laboratory 
work during at least five hours each week, constituted the undergraduate 
minor course in Biology. 

6. Mammalian Anatomy. Dr. Andrews. Tkoelve leciurest with dissec- 
tion of a dog, 

6. Animal Phyriology and Histology. Professor Martin and Dr. 
Dreyer. Thrice weekly t from early in November until tM dose of the 
session. 

7. Elements of Zoology. Professor Brooks. Twice weekly , from early 
in November until the end of the session. 

Courses 6, 6 and 7, with at least five hours* laboratory work each week, con- 
stituted the major undergraduate course in Biology. 

8. Professor Martin lectured to advanced students on the development 
and physiology of the reproductive organs. 

9. Professor Brooks delivered ten lectures on problems in Heredity ; 
six, on the life-history of Salpa ; three, on the phylogeny of Crustacea. 

10. The Physiological Seminary met weekly under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Martin and Dr. Dreyer. 

Special topics for presentation were assigned to the more advanced students, 
and discussed. Among the topics were the methods of experimental physi- 
ology ; animal heat ; the elements governing the intensity and quality of sen- 
sations (Wundt); demonstrations of the ophthalmoscope, perimeter, etc.; 
Herlng^B researches on color vision. 

11. The Morphological Seminary met under the direction of Professor 
Brooks. The work consisted of assigned readings and of lectures on 
subjects assigned to advanced students. 

The topics were the phylogeny of Eohinoderms ; the anatomy and histology 
of Lamellibranchs ; the phylogeny of the Molluscs. 

12. At the request of Professor Griffin, Dr. Dreyer gave to the gradu- 
ating class a short course (mainly demonstrations) on the anatomy and 
physiology of the muscular and nervous systems. It was designed to 
supplement the regular psychological work of the class and attendance 
was voluntary. The interest shown by the students this session, as dur- 
ing the two preceding, emphasizes the need of a special demonstrator in 
experimental psychology. 

During the session researches have been carried on in Baltimore and at 
the Marine Laboratory at Jamaica, on the following subjects : 

The vaso- motor nerves of the heart ; the influence of vagus stimulation 
on the histological structure of the cardiac nerve cells ; the influence of 
differential circulation on the respiration; the cause of *' vagus exhaus- 
tion " in cardiac inhibition ; the development of amphibia ; budding in 
annelids ; the significance of metamerism ; the embryology of Chiton ; 
the sense-organs of Salpa ; the structure and development of the Dis- 
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oomedusiB ; the anatomy and histology of Lamellibranchs ; the embry- 
ology of Echinoderms ; the history of the genns Salpa ; the fauna and 
flora of Jamaica. 

Most of these researches are well advanced, and preliminary abstracts 
of many of them have already been printed. 

A quarto memoir on the metamorphosis and embryology of the Ma- 
croura, with fifty-six colored plates, has passed through the press this 
winter and will appear soon. 

More than a dozen other papers based on original work done at Balti- 
more or in the Jamaica Laboratory have been published during the year 
in various journals ; they range from preliminary abstracts to completed 
researches. 

Number two of volume five of the *' Studies from the Biological Labo- 
ratory " is in press and will be issued soon. 

The Marine Laboratory will be organized in June at the Bemini Islands, 
Bahamas, under charge of Dr. B. A. Andrews ; its session will last about 
six weeks. 

During the session the Biological Department received many valuable 
instruments and books by bequest of the late Dr. Christopher Johnston. 
This bequest has already been publicly acknowledged by the University, 
but I think I ought to add now that it was but the last of many gifts to 
the biological museum. From its first year Dr. Johnston was always a 
generous contributor. Sometimes it would be a few excellent microscopic 
sections of bone and tooth, prepared by himself ; at another, some zoo- 
logical rarity or some useful cast or specimen ; always something which 
we were glad to possess. Although his gifts in any one year might not 
be of sufficient importance for specific mention in its brief annual report, 
yet I felt always that he was a true and intelligent friend to the biologists 
of the University, and I realize that by his death we lost a valuable 
friend. By the similar unostentatious gifts of many friends who do not 
send us mere curiosities but things of permanent value, our museum grows 
yearly and is now overcrowded. Designed at first merely as a storehouse 
for the specimens required for class-work, the museum has had to receive 
and assume the care of the collections made at the various sessions of the 
marine laboratory; the gifts of the University of Maryland; of the 
Maryland Academy .of Sciences; of collectors of our local plants; 
of Dr. Schimper ; of Mr. Fitzgerald and of others. More space is neces- 
sary, and a paid curator should be provided. Probably the best plan 
would be to keep the specimens needed for class-work in our present 
museum and transfer the rest to a section of a general University museum, 
having abundant room for expansion. 

H. NswsLL Martin, 

Professor of Biology, 
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Greek. 

Under the direction of Professor Gildersleeye the adyanced students of 
Greek have been organized into a Greek Seminary. According to the 
plan of the seminary the work of the year is concentrated on some lead- 
ing author or some special department of literature, chiefly with refer- 
ence to the literary form. During the past year the centre of work was 
Thukydides. 

In the seminary proper, which met twice a week during the academic 
year, portions of the Fourth Book of Thukydides were interpreted by the 
members in turn. Other books were analyzed and introductory lectures 
prepared by different members of the seminary. In connection with the 
work of the seminary special studies were made in " The Proem of Thuky- 
dides,*"* The Typical Form of the Greek Funeral Oration," "The 
Speeches of Alkibiades," '* The Speeches of Hermokrates,*' *' Verbs used 
in Composition with Prepositions in Thukydides," ''Comparison of the 
Syntax of Herodlan with that of Thukydides." 

In addition to these studies, papers have been prepared on *' Plato as a 
Narrator," <* Philosophy and Philosophers in the Greek Comic Poets," 
" Study of Homer in the Greek Renascence." Among the studies con- 
tinued from previous years and completed may be noted ''Ethopoiia in 
Lysias," ''Locative Expressions in the Attic Orators," "Treatment of 
the Contradictions in Homer by the evffTariKoi and XvuKoi.** A complete 
index verborum to Lysias is also to be counted as partly the work of the 
year. 

As auxiliary to the work of the seminary, Professor Gildersleeve gave a 
course of more than twenty lectures on Greek Historiography and a num- 
ber of readings in the rhetorical works of Dionyslos of Halicarnassos 
pertaining to Thukydides. 

The subject of Hermeneutics was discussed in weekly conferences from 
the beginning of January to the end of the session, and a course of 
lectures on Greek syntax in its relations to style has been held once a week 
throughout the academic year. 

Professor Gildersleeve conducted also twenty-two exercises in transla- 
tion at dictation from English into Greek and Greek into English. 

Dr. Alfred Gudeman, Fellow by Courtesy, conducted courses in Aris- 
totle's Poetics and the Sources of Greek History, weekly during the first 
half-year. 

Dr. Arnolt gave five courses in New Testament Greek, the classes 
meeting seven times a week during the first half-year, and three times 
during the second half-year. The subjects treated were :— 1. Grammar of 
Hellenistic and New Testament Greek, with constant reference to Attic 
Greek ; 2. Introduction to the New Testament ; 8. Acts of the Apostles, 
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introdaotion and exegesis of chapters I to V ; 4. Introduotion to the Study 
of Patristio Literature ; 5. Second Apology of Justin Martyr, and large 
extracts from the First ; the Apology of Aristides ; and the manuscript- 
text of the Teaching of the Apostles. 

Associate-Professor Spieker conducted the following undergraduate 
courses: 

Plato, Protagorcu, Three times weekly, first half-year. 

Aisohylo0» Septsm; Sophocles, Ajax, Three times weekly, second 

half'year, 
Andokides, De Mysteriis. Four times weekly, first half-year. 
Homer, Odyssey, books 1, ri, ix ; Euripides, fferakleidae. Four times 

weekly, second JuUf-year. 
Greek Literature. Weekly, through the year. 
Beading at Sight. Weekly, through the year. 

Classes in Prose Composition, meeting weekly, were conducted in con- 
nection with each of the courses aboye named. 

Students have read privately for examination the following books : 
Herodotos, book ix. (9). 
Aristophanes, Clouds. (7). 
Demosthenes, De Corona. (6). 
Lysias, Select Orations, (5). 

B. L. GlLDBaSLBBYS, 

Professor of Greek, 



Latin. 

The Latin Seminary, under the direction of Professor Warren, held two 
sessions a week throughout the year, the centre of work being Vergil. 

After a series of lectures by the Director upon the sources for Vergil's 
life, the manuscripts, ancient commentators and editions, select portions 
of the Bucolics, Georgics, and Aeneid were interpreted by the members in 
turn. Among the subjects treated in special papers were the place of 
Vergil as an epic poet; the sources of the Georgics; Vergil's poetical 
expressions for time ; the substantives of Vergil ; the syntactical peculi- 
arities of Macrobius ; on the genuineness of the Culex, of the Ciris, of 
the Moretum, of the Copa. 

In connection with the work of the Seminary, Professor Warren gave 
during the first half-year a course of weekly lectures on Roman Epic 
Poetry down to Vergil. This was continued in the second half-year by 
a course of weekly lectures by Dr. Eirby W. Smith on the Roman Epic 
Poets after Vergil. 
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Throughout the year Professor Warren lectured weekly on Historical 
Latin Grammar. 

During the second half-year he held a course of weekly readings in 
Maorobius. The Journal Club met weekly until February, after that 
fortnightly, to consider recent publications in the field of Latin. 

Dr. A. Gudeman gave a course of lectures on Cicero de Legibus in the 
first half of the year. 

Undergraduate courses have been conducted as follows by Professor 
Warren : 

Plautus, Fseudolits, and Terence, Andria. Three times teeekly, first 
TuUfyear, 

Tacitus, Agrieola, Qermania, Annates, book ii. Four times weekty, 
se^xmd haZf-yea/r. 

By Dr. K. W. Smith : 

Livy, books zzi and xxii. Four times wuUy, first half-year. 

Horace, Odes, Satires, and Epistles, Four times weekly, second half- 
year. 

Selections from Catullus, TibuUus, and Propertius. Hiree times 
weekly, second half-year, 

Latin Prose Composition. (Two classes.) Weekly, through the year. 

Sight Reading. Weekly, through the year. 

Students have read privately for examination the following books : 
Cicero, De Senectuie, De Amieitia, (12). 
Horace, Epodes, (13). 
Ovid, Fasti, books i and ii. (18). 
Terence, BautonHmorumenos. (9). 
Plautus, Amphiiruo, (9). 
Plautus, Menaeehmi, (1). 
Quintus Curtius, book iv. (18). 
Pliny, Select Letters. (8). 

MiNTON WaRKBN, 

Professor of Latin. 



Sanskrit and ComparatiTe Philology. 

During the session of 1891-92 the Vedio Seminary consisted of ten 
members, whose work was directed partly at the regular sessions of the 
Seminary and partly by private guidance of the undertakings of some of 
the more advanced members. During the first half-year selected hymns 
of the Atharva-Veda were interpreted, with constant references to the 
ritual practices, and especially also with the aid of the advance sheets of 
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the Yalnable commentary of Sayana on the Atharva-Veda. The first 
edition of this work is now going through the press under the editorship 
of Mr. Shankar Pandurang Pandit, the Oriental translator of the British 
QoYernment in Bombay, who has been furnishing Professor Whitney, of 
Tale University, with the advance sheets, and the kindness of the latter 
in transferring to me the entire voluminous publication may here be 
acknowledged. During the second half-year selections from the Brah- 
mana-literature were interpreted and their relation to the hymnal litera- 
ture established. 

The special methods of studying the Yedas, which have been gradually 
evolved during the preceding years of the activity of the Vedic Seminary, 
were continued and elaborated still further. Under the stimulus of this 
work the director has published five series of '' Contributions to the Inter- 
pretation of the Veda " (altogether twenty-one in number), in which these 
methods were propounded and abundantly illustrated. These series were 
published in various volumes of the American Journal of Philology and 
the Journal of the American Oriental Society ; a concise account of tbem 
is printed in the Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 99, p. 101 fg. 
(June, 1892). 

The work of the Seminary this year is especially noteworthy for the 
successful commencement of the Vedic Concordance, an undertaking con- 
templated for some years past and now definitely under way, with the 
prospect of fulfilment within a reasonable time. The plan is to collect 
and arrange in one work the lyric and liturgical material of the entire 
Vedic literature, consisting of one-fourth of a million passages, or more. 
A full statement of the scope and value of this work is also printed in the 
issue of the Circulars referred to above. Both present and former mem- 
bers of the Seminary are now actively engaged upon this work. They are 
Messrs. M. Brandow, H. L. Bbeling (Ph. D. '91), B. W. Fay (Ph. D. '90), 
C. J. Goodwin (Ph. D. '90), J. B. Harry (Ph. D. '89), J. T. Hatfield 
(Ph. D. '90), D. H. Holmes, J. T. Lees (Ph. D. '89), H. W. Magoun 
(Ph. D. '90), J. L. Moore (Ph. D. '91), R. B. Steele (Ph. D. '90). Dr. 
Hans Oertel, of Yale University, is also furnishing helpful materials 
from manuscripts in the library of the American Oriental Society at New 
Haven. 

A second and more elementary course of Vedic study was conducted by 
Mr. W. W. Baden, Fellow in Sanskrit. Here every effort was directed 
toward an understanding of the special features of the Vedic language 
in its relation to the classical Sanskrit. A short preliminary course in 
Vedic grammar was followed by reading selected specimens of the Rig- 
Veda. The metres, the accent, the special Vedic forms, and the lexical 
peculiarities were constantly regarded. 

In the domain of Classical Sanskrit the subjects were the Hitopade9a, 
E^athasaritsagara, and Manu. The elementary work consisted of a short 
course of grammar, and practical exercises in prose-writing, followed by 
the interpretation of the Nala. 
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In Comparatiye Philology the work was two-fold. First, a course in 
the general principles of Hngaistic science, together with an exposition 
and criticism of modern methods in scientific grammar. Secondly, a 
series of lectures through the year in the comparative grammar of Greek 
and Latin. The subject under treatment was the history of noun -inflec- 
tions in Greek and Latin with reference to the related languages, espe- 
cially German and Sanskrit. The corresponding work during the session 
of 1889-90 was devoted to the history of the consonants in the classical 
languages. During the session of 1892-93 the subject treated will be the 
vowels and the vowel-relations (ablaut) in Greek and Latin. Opportunity 
is thus afforded to the students of the classical languages to acquaint 
themselves with the modern treatment of the sounds and inflections, in 
addition to the elaborate studies in syntax which are carried on in the 
Greek and Latin Seminaries. Students of the comparative grammar of 
any other of the Indo-European languages, as, for instance, the Teutonic, 
are enabled to acquaint themselves with the chief characteristics of the 
entire family of speech. 

Mauricb Bloomfibld, 
Profe89or of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, 



Oriental Seminary. 

Twenty-one courses in the various branches of Oriental research have 
been given during the past year, particular attention being paid to the 
study of the Bible and the Cuneiform Inscriptions bearing on Scripture. 
To the Old Testament there were devoted seven hours weekly through the 
first half-year, which number was increased to eight during the second 
half-year ; to Assyriology, seven hours weekly during the first, and eight 
during the second half-year. 

Dr. Cyrus Adler, Associate in Semitic, having been detained abroad by his 
official duties as Commissioner to the Bast, in behalf of the World's Colum- 
bian Exposition, the classes announced under his name in the Programme 
were conducted during the first half-year by Professor Haupt, and by 
the Fellow in Semitic, Dr. J. Dyneley Prince. Dr. Adler returned in the 
month of January and entered upon his academic duties at the begiLuing 
of the second half-year. 

In Hebrew, Professor Haupt gave a critical interpretation of selected 
Psalms, the work centering in the so-called Songs of Degrees (Psalms 
Gxx-oxxxiv) and Messianic Psalms (Psalms ex, ii, &c.). He also con- 
ducted a series of bi-weekly exercises in Hebrew prose composition. The 
members of the class translated two hundred and fifty sentences from 
English into Hebrew, and pointed and translated a number of unpointed 
Hebrew letters. Dr. Johnston gave a critical interpretation of portions of 
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Genesis, weekly through the year, with special reference to the higher 
criticism of the Hexatenoh. A class met weekly through the year to read 
selected portions of the Old Testament at sight under the gpiidance of 
Drs, Prince and Adler during the first and second half-years respect- 
ively. 

Elementary instruction in Hebrew was giyen weekly during the first 
half-year by Dr. Prince, being continued by Dr. Adler after his return. 
During the second half-year Dr. Adler conducted a class in Biblical 
ArchsBology. After an introductory lecture on Jewish Antiquities, the 
following subjects were discussed : Administration, mode of government 
and civil and criminal procedure of the ancient Hebrews ; the races of 
the Old Testament (an ethnologic study with illustrations drawn from 
the Egyptian monuments) ; the history of transportation and its influence 
on commerce and inter-communication among nations of the ancient Bast. 
Dr. Johnston delivered a series of lectures on Biblical History and Geog- 
raphy, in which, after describing the bearing of the recent discoveries in 
this field, the history and geography of Babylonia, Assyria, Media, 
Persia and Israel were treated. Dr. Johnston also gave a course intro- 
ductory to the study of the Old Testament in the light of modem 
critical research. 

In Biblical Aramaic, Professor Haupt met a class weekly during the 
first half-year, giving a critical introduction to the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, whereupon the reading of the first chapters of Ezra was 
entered upon. During the second half-year the class read all the 
Aramaic chapters of the book of Daniel under the guidance of Dr. Adler. 

Exercises in Hebrew conversation and in Post-Biblical Hebrew 
(Strack's edition of the Mishnic tract Tdm& being read) were conducted 
by Dr. Adler during the second half-year. 

The Assyrian Seminary met under the direction of Professor Haupt 
three hours weekly through the year, studying the vocabularies in the 
. second volume of Sir Henry Rawlinson*s Cuneiform Inscriptiona of West- 
ern Aeia, and the bilingual hymns and incantations in the new edition of 
the fourth volume of the same work. This was supplemented by an 
advanced course in Sumerian, one hour weekly through the year, in which 
a number of bilingual texts in Haupt's KeUechrifttexte, parts II and III, 
were studied. In addition to these courses, one hour weekly during the 
first, and two during the second half-year, were devoted to the study of 
the Babylonian Nimrod Epio, parts I and 11 in Haupt's edition. 

Dr. Johnston met the second-year students in Assyrian weekly, reading 
selections from Delitzsch's Lesestikke, He also conducted a bi-weekly 
course in Babylonian for advanced students, interpreting portions of 
Pinches' TeaUs in tM Babylonian Wedge- Writing. 

Dr. Prince met a class weekly in Elementary Assyrian and, during the 
second half-year, added a special course in Assyrian historical texts. 

In Arabic, Professor Haupt conducted a bi-weekly course of exercises in 
Arabic prose composition, about one hundred sentences being rendered 
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by the members of the class from English into Arabic. Dr. Johnston 
gaye elementary instruction in Arabic weekly through the year, besides 
meeting bi-weekly the more adTanoed students, reading selections from 
the Maj'&ni-el-Adah. 

In Bthiopic, Professor Haupt, after some introductory lectures on the 
comparative grammar of the Geez language, interpreted selections from 
Dillman's Chrestomathy, which course was continued by Dr. Adler during 
the second half-year. 

The Seminary library was enriched by the gift of 143 carefully selected 
volumes from Dr. J. Dyneley Prince. 

Two students of the department presented themselves for examination, 
and were recommended for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy — Mr. J. 
Dyneley Prince and Mr. I. M. Casanowicz. Mr. Prince had as principal 
subject Assyriology, and as first subordinate Hebrew ; his thesis was on 
Mene, Mene, Tehel, Upha/rsin, Mr. Casanowicz's principal subject was 
Hebrew, his first subordinate Assyrian ; he submitted a thesis on Pa/raruh- 
mctsia in the Old Testament. 

The following papers were read by members of the Seminary during the 
year,— before the Johns Hopkins Philological Association : Paul Haupt, 
On Psalm ex; J. D. Prince, Mens, Mens, Tehsl, Upharsin (April 29th) ; 
D. G. Stevens, On the so-ealled Songs of Degrees (Dec. 18th, abstract in 
University Circulars No. 95, p. 40) ; I. M. Casanowicz, Paronomasia in 
the Old Testament (May 20th) ; before the American Oriental Society at 
its annual meeting in Washington, April 21-23 : Paul Haupt, Denominal 
verbs in Semitic; A new Hebrew particle; T?ie Hebrew partids -nd; 
Bddm Id benilyim ; Gyrus Adler, On William B, Hodgson ; On Christopher 
ColtmibiM in Oriental literature (with special reference to a Turkish 
manuscript) ; Christopher Johnston, Jr., TM Sumero-Akkadia/fi question; 
Two Assyrian letters (KM, iyR*45, No. 1, and K.828, Pinches' Texts, 
p. 8) ; J. Dyneley Prince, The writing on the weUl at Belshaszar*s feast 
(Daniel V, 25) ; W. Muss-Arnolt, The translcUions of the Cuneiform 
account of the Deluge, 

The second part of Professor Haupt's edition of the Babylonian Nimrod 
Epic, 70 plates in quarto, was published at the beginning of the session. 
The first part of the second volume of Contributions to Assyriology, 
edited by Delitzsch and Haupt, made its appearance in October. It con- 
tains papers by Delitzsch, Flemming, Belser, and Hagen, forming a volume 
of 273 pages, with 26 plates and a portrait of Sir Henry Bawlinson. No. 4, 
concluding Volume II, is in progress. 

Professor Haupt made a Report on t?ie Eighth International Con* 
gress of Orientalists held at Stockholm and Christiania in September, 
1889, which was printed in the Smithsonian Report for 1890, pp. 85-^92, 
issued from the Government Printing Office, Washington, 1891. 

Paul Haupt, 
Professor of Semitic Languages. 
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German. 

The German Seminar j was oondncted by Professor Wood. During the 
first half-year the most important Old High German Texts were inter- 
preted from Braune^s Reader, four times weekly. In the poetical pieces, 
special attention was giyen to the verse of Otfrid, the Hildebrandslied 
and Mnspilli, and the theories of Moller, Hirt, and especially of Heusler, 
were discussed in their relation to Sievers' verse-types. During the second 
half-year the lyric poetry of Middle High German was studied in the 
Seminary, four times weekly. The period beginning with the introduc- 
tion of foreign canons of art into the minnesong was considered, up to the 
appearance of Walther von der Vogelweide. Beinmar der Alte was read 
in part, and the following authors entire: Heinrich von Morungen, 
Friedrich von Hansen, Rudolf von Fenis, Albrecht von Johansdorf, 
Hartwic von Rute and Heinrich von Rugge. The author moet closely 
studied was Heinrich von Morungen, and some new results were reached 
regarding his poetical art and style and his position among the minne- 
poets. It is hoped that these results will soon be ready for publication. 

The Seminary met also fortnightly through the year in an evening 
session. Besides reviews and reports, the following papers were presented, 
which gave partial results of investigations still in progress, or finished 
during the year : 

The Present Participle in Tatian, Isidor, Notker and Otfrid ; Charles 
Sealsfield's Biography and Style; On the new theory of the Origin of 
Grammatical Gender ; On the changes in gender of foreign words in Ger- 
man ; On the changes in grammatical gender in Low German ; The 
History of Rhine-Frankish Speech ; Die Bartholomensnacht in der zeit- 
genossischen, insbesondere Fischartschen Dichtung; Analogien in der 
religibsen Satire und die kirchliche Weltanschauung in Brant's ''Narren- 
scMff" und Erasmus' ''Narrenlob," resp. den "Oolloquia"; Notes on a 
Rime-Dictionary for Hartman von Aue ; Germanism in the writings of 
Edgar A. Poe ; Notes on the style of Heinrich von Morungen. 

The Outlines of Teutonic Philology were studied, twice weekly through 
the year, under the guidance of Professor Wood. The inflections of Gothic 
were first learned, after which the extracts in Braune's QrammcUik were 
read, with Kluge's and Feist's dictionaries for etymological study, and 
with the works of Douse and Balg for syntax. Kluge's Vorgeaehichie der 
dUgermanischen Dialekie was then read and explained, with appropriate 
material for illustration. A third weekly meeting of the class in Gothic 
was conducted by Mr. A. B. Faust, Fellow in German. The work of 
each week in Gothic was reviewed in this class, and selected topics in 
Teutonic philology were studied. 

Goethe and Schiller, in their period of classical tendencies, were studied 
twice weekly in a class conducted by Professor Wood. The works of both 
authors written between 1788 and 1805 were considered, particularly with 
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reference to classical models and to the new theories of poetical art which 
Goethe and Schiller were then elaborating. Schiller's Wallenstein and 
Goethe's Elpenor, Aehilleis, and the '* Helena " act in Faust were the 
works that received most attention. The results gained for " Elpenor" 
have been pablished in the American Joamal of Philology, Vol. 12, pp. 
458-460. 

In the andergraduate major coarse, Professor Wood conducted a class, 
twice weekly, from January 1 to the end of the year, in Goethe's Faust, 
The whole of the First Part was read. 

In the minor course, Schiller and Goethe's Brisfwechsel was read with 
Professor Wood, weekly through the year. Among the parts taken up 
were the letters relating to Tdl, Hermann und DorotTiea, Wallenstein, 
and particularly the correspondence during the <<Balladenjahr" (1797). 
In this connection, selected ballads of Goethe and Schiller were read in 
Buchheim's *' Balladen und Romanzen." 

Dr. Learned gave the following courses : 

1. Middle High German. Weekly through the year. The forms of the 
language were studied in Paul's Orammatik, The Erec of Hartman 
von Aue was then read in part. Lectures were given on the sources and 
versions of the epic. 

2. Deutsches Heldenbuch. Twice weekly, first half-year. Alphart^s 
Tod, Dietriches Flucht, and the first part of the Rabenseidaehi were read. 

8. The Heroic Sagas of Germany. Two lectures weekly, during the 
second half-year. The sources and origin of the heroic saga were first dis- 
cussed, after which the German popular epics from the eighth to the 
thirteenth centuries were explored for historical elements. The saga of 
Theoderio was then traced in its development through all the extant 
versions. 

4. Undergraduate courses. 

Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea and Freytag, Aus dem Mittelalter 
(60 pp.) were read in the major course — three times weekly, first half- 
year, and weekly, second half-year. Buchheim*s Prose Composition 
(Part III, 80 pp.) and Wilmanns' Deutsche Ghrammatik, second part, were 
studied in weekly meetings. The class read Schiller's Walleneiein as 
private reading. 

In the minor course, Goethe's Egmont, Schiller's Wilhelm Tell, Heine's 
Harzreise (50 pp.) and Frey tag's Aus dem Staat Friedrichs des Qrossen 
were read, three times weekly, and the second series of exercises in 
Whitney's Orammar were translated into German, weekly. The class 
read the following works of Schiller, as private reading: Des Graf en 
Lamoral Egmont Leben und Tod ; Die JungfroM von Orleans. 

Dr. Schoenfeld was in charge of the undergraduate minor course B, 
with the exception of a class in Prose Composition (Whitney's Exercises, 
first series), one hour weekly, which was conducted by Dr. Learned. 
In this course, four hours weekly, Otis' Elementary German was begun 
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and oompleted, and the following works were read : Buchheim's Reader, 
Part I (60 pp.) ; Schiller's WUhelm Tell ; Gk)ethe*s Egmont, Acts I and II. 

A clasp of graduate students, meeting twice weekly, read with Dr. Schoen- 
feld, essays in Historical and Scientific German, viz. : Freytag, Arte dem 
Stoat Friedrichs des Grosaen ; Helmholtz, tfber Ooethe'a naturunaaen' 
achaftliche Arheiten ; extracts from Humboldt's.^osmoA. 

Dr. Schoenfeld gave class lectures, weekly, on subjects connected with 
German history and culture, and conducted a class, twice weekly, in Ger- 
man conversation. 

HsNRT Wood, 
Proftaaor of Oerman. 



English. 

1. Advanced Courses. 

The English Seminary was conducted by Dr. Bright. 

During the first half-year the work of the Seminary was upon the 
English Drama from the Morality Plays to Shakespeare. Detailed study 
and investigation was bestowed upon Ralph Roiater Doiater, Oammer 
Ourton^a Needle, Oorhoduc, and the dramatic writings of Thomas Kyd, 
Robert Greene, George Peele, Thomas Lodge, John Lyly, and Christopher 
Marlowe. The literary, social and political influences determining the 
destiny of the drama were minutely explored, including the civil enact- 
ments and the establishment of the theatres. The history of eupkuiam 
in style was also reviewed. During the second half-year the prose works 
of the Anglo«Saxon period were studied, chiefly the Anglo- Saicon 
Chronicle and the group of the so-called Alfredian Texta. 

Dr. Bright also conducted' a class in textual criticism and interpreta- 
tion (twice weekly). The texts employed were the Anglo-Saxon poems 
Andreaa and Phoenix, and the Middle English legend of St, Alexiua. 
He also gave a course of lectures (weekly) on the History of English 
Inflections, upon the basis of Indo-European Grammar. 

2. College Courses. 

The English major class in Anglo-Saxon was conducted by Dr. Bright, 
twice weekly. The text-books employed were Sievers' Old English Gram- 
mar and Bright's Anglo-Saxon Reader. 

The English major class met Dr. Browne weekly for the study of the 
Scottish poets of the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Read- 
ings from selected texts were accompanied by a course of lectures on 
Early Scottish literature. This class also studied the literature of the 
Elizabethan period, twice weekly, during the first half-year, and the rise 
and development of English Comedy, twice weekly, during the second 
half-year. A few members of the class who did not take the Anglo-Saxon 
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of the major course read Shakespeare's historical plajs under the gnidanoe 
of the instructor. 

The English minor class was conducted entirely by Dr. Browne. For 
two hours a week it studied Early and Middle English, with the use of 
Morris and Skeat's Specimens, Parts I, II, in an inverse chronological 
order, beginning with the Man of Lawee Tale, and going back to the late 
Anglo-Saxon of the Peterborough Chronicle. The history, literature and 
language of the twelfth to the fourteenth century were illustrated in a 
weekly lecture. This class also studied English literature two hours a 
week, using the Morley-Tyler manual as a text-book. 

The students of the P. H. E. course (required of all undergraduates) 
met Mr. C. A. Smith twice weekly, during the year, for the study of 
Rhetoric and English Composition. The first half-year was devoted 
chiefly to a drill in HilFs Principles of Bhetoric, accompanied by short 
written exercises. This was followed in the second half-year by a critical 
study of Macaulay's Essay on Milton, a course of lectures on poetry, the 
study of Goldsmith's Complete Poems, and more elaborate exercises in 
composition. 

8. Lectures on Literature. 

The second course of the Percy TurnbuU Memorial Lectures on Poetry 
were given (March 28 to April 8) by Richard Claverhouse Jebb, LL. D., 
Litt. D., Regius Professor of Greek at the University of Cambridge, Eng- 
land. The general subject of the course, *' The Gn)Wth and Influence of 
Classical Greek Poetry," was treated under the following special topics: 

1. The Distinctive Qualities of the Greek Race as expressed by Homer; 

2. Greek Epic Poetry (two lectures) ; 8. Greek Lyric Poetry, the course 
of its development ; 4. Pindar ; 6. The Attic Drama <two lectures) ; 
6. The Permanent Power of Greek Poetry. 

The lecturers for the year on the Caroline Donovan Foundation were 
Professor Caleb T. Winchester, A.M., of Wesleyan University, and 
Oliver Elton, A. B., Lecturer in the Owens College, Manchester, England. 
Professor Winchester gave (in February) nine lectures on the poets of the 
Romantic Revival : 1. Introductory : Characteristics of the Period ; 2. 
Burns ; 8. Wordsworth ; 4. Southey and Coleridge ; 6. Scott ; 6. Byron ; 
7 and 8. Shelley ; 9. Keats. Mr. Elton gave (in April) three public 
lectures: 1. Elizabethan Poetry; 2. Christopher Marlowe; 8. George 
Chapman. These were followed by eight class lectures treating : Some 
Minor Poems of Spenser ; Elizabethan Sonnets ; Michael Drayton ; The 
Vindictive Tragedies, with a Study of Marston ; The Idea of Retribution 
in Shakespeare, with a study of Macbeth ; Massinger. 

James W. Bright, 
Associate Professor of English Philology. 

William Hand Bbownk, 
Associate Professor of English Literature. 
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Romance Languages. 

The advanced coarses were conducted by Professor Elliott, as follows : 
Romance Seminary. Three hours a week, through the year. 
The work centered here on the Fables of Marie de France, of which 
it is proposed eventually to issue a critical edition based on the original 
manuscripts. The object of the first year's coarse has been to acquire a 
general working knowledge of the Fable literature of Antiquity and the 
Middle Ages ; to become acquainted with the leading characteristics of 
the Norman and Anglo-Norman dialects in which most of the MSS are 
written ; to present the fundamental principles of text criticism and text 
constitution, for which the first four fables were examined. These were 
based on three English MSS : 978 and 4838 Harley ; 16 E. 12. York Min- 
ster and EB. 6. 11. of the University of Cambridge. A clear view of the 
morphology and phonetics of the language was obtained as contrasted 
with those of the Ile-de-France and the group of Eastern French dialects, 
on which the class worked during the winter. 

Linguistic Ethnography of Italy. Weekly, first half-year. 

This course was attended by all graduate students of the department, 
and was intended to present the condition of our present knowledge 
regarding the early non-Latin peoples of Italy whose influence may be 
traced in the modern dialects. 

French Dialects. Weekly. 

Four dialects were especially considered : Norman, Picard, Wallonian 
and Lorraine. The method of work was to a great extent practical, and 
had in view a sufficient acquaintance with dialect forms to enable the 
student to discriminate old French texts belonging to these different 
domains. To this end the leading characteristics of the old and modem 
dialect were presented in a few lectures ; then through the use of early 
and later texts the student was required to recognize and name the 
dialect features as they occurred. 

Popular Latin. Weekly. 

The object here was to give the student an introduction to the phonetics 
of Folk- and Low-Latin as the common basis for a scientific study of the 
modern Romance idioms. Meyer-Liibke's treatment of the subject in 
Grober's Ortmdriss der romanischen PhUologie was taken as the starting 
point for this work, in connection with which lectures were given and 
selections read in Schuchardt's Vokalismus des Vulgarlateins^ Budinszky's 
Ausbreitung der Laieinischen Spraehe, D'Arbois de Jubainville's 
Dielinaison IcUine en Qaule, Bonnet's Le Latin de Gregoire de Tours and 
Wdlfflin's Archiv fur lateinische Leodcographie. 

Italian Dialects. Weekly, 

Here the principal work centered upon the Tuscan forms (Florence, 
Arezzo, Siena, Lucca), for the treatment of which the same system was 
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followed as for the French dialects. In addition to this, modern dialect 
works in each dialect were distributed among the students, who were 
required to give a r^sum^ of all special dialect phenomena found in these 
monuments. 

Toward the close of the year a few lectures were given on the Gallo- 
Italic dialects (especially the Lombard, Piedmontese and Genoese) and 
dialect texts for each examined with particular reference to special 
phonetic phenomena. 

Dr. Matzke gave the following courses : 

Old French Philology: 

This course consisted of lectures on Old French phonology and morpho- 
logy, and practical exercises based on Suchier's edition of Aucassin et 
Nicol^te. The object of the course was to make first-year students in 
French Philology familiar with the general and well-established laws of 
linguistic growth, and to lay the foundation for subsequent detailed study. 

Italian Philology. 

The object of this course was in the main identical with the preceding 
course. The study of Italian Historical Grammar was based on Heyer- 
Liibke's Itaiieniache Qrammatik and D'Ovidio, Die licUieniseTu Spra^ht, 
in Gr6ber*8 Grundriee der romaniechen Philologie L Constant use was 
also made of the literature on the subject, scattered through the different 
periodicals of the department. The practical exercises were based on the 
" Giornata prima'' of Boccaccio's Decamerone. Towards the end of the 
year several of the early Florentine selections of Monaci's Creetomazia 
lialiana were critically studied. 

Old Provencal. 

Bartsch's Chrestomathie Proven^nle was used, from which selections 
were chosen with special reference to lyric poetry. The story began with 
the Boethius fragment and was followed by selections from Guillaume IX, 
Bernard de Ventadorn, Marcabrun, Ugo Catola, Jaufre Rudel, Peire 
d'Alvernhe, Peire Rogier, Guiraut de Borneil, Raimbout III, Guillaume 
de Cabestaing, Arnaut Daniel, Bertran de Born, Peire Vidal, Folquet de 
Marseille, Raimbaut de Vaqueiras, the Monk of Montaudon, and the epic 
Girart de Rossilhon. The class read privately in addition Restori, Letter- 
atura Provemale, 

Mr. E. S. Lewis gave the following graduate courses : 

French Phonetics. Weekly, during the first half-year, the course being 
based on Beyer's Framdeische Phoneiik. 

General Phonetics. Twice weekly, during the second half-year, the 
course being based chiefly on Meyer's Vocal Organs, Bell's Sounds and 
their Relations, and Sweet's Primer of Phonetics. 

Interpretation of Old French Texts. Twice weekly, during first half- 
year, weekly during second half-year ; the readings consisting of selec- 
tions in Constans' Chrestomathie de VAncien Francis, the whole of 
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Auecusin at NicoUie, and about three thousand lines of the Cligia 
(Poreter's edition). 

Italian and Spanish, 

Both languages were taken up from the beginning, and stress was laid 
on the acquisition of a thorough reading knowledge of them. 

The class in Italian was in charge of Dr. Matzke. After a study of the 
grammar from the Italian Frincipia, Part I, selections of Italian Prin- 
cipia. Part II, were read. This was followed by the reading of six chapters 
of Manzoni, I promessi aposi, and of Alfieri^s tragedy, Ore$te. During 
the last months of the year the class read the whole of Dante's Inferno. 

The class in Spanish was under the direction of Mr. Marden. After a 
study of the grammar from Knapp's Spanish Orammar, the class read a 
portion of Knapp^s Spanish Readings, some seventy pages of Cabal lero. 
La Familia de Alvareda, and Calderon's La vida es sueho. 

French Major Course, 

One hour a week was devoted to a historical study of French classic 
tragedy, under the direction of Dr. Matzke. Comeille*s Cid, Horaesy 
Cinna and Rodogune, Racine's Britannieus, Iphiginie en Aulide, Phhdre 
and Aihalie, Voltaire's Jatre and MSrope, and Ponsard's Lucr^ce were 
read in chronological order, and the attention of the class was directed 
through lectures to the excellences and weaknesses of classic tragedy 
and to the causes for its final downfall during the eighteenth century. Pon- 
sard's Lucrlce was read because of the vantage-ground which it presents 
for a study of the changes which the classic tragedy underwent through 
the Romantic movement. 

The Romantic movement itself was the basis of a course of study, occupy- 
ing two hours a week throughout the year, under Mr. Symington. The 
whole of y. Hugo's Notre Dame de Paris and Ruy Bias was read, and 
emphasis was laid on the teachings of the Romantic school. Towards the 
end of the year Bowen's Modem French Lyrics were studied. The class 
in Literature, also in charge of Mr. Symington, studied the literary history 
of the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, using Demogeot's 
Histoire de la Litth'ature fran^ise as a basis, which was supplemented 
by frequent talks and reviews. 

One hour a week was given up to grammatical work under the direction 
of Mr. Bonnotte. A study of idioms was made from Chardeual's French 
Exercises for Advanced Pupils, and towards the end of the year original 
essays in French were written and criticised. 

French Minor Course A, 

Under Mr. Symington the class read Sand's La Mare au Diable, 
Balzac's Eughiie Orandet, Hugo's Hemani, and selected stories from 
Daudet. Continual attention was paid to points of syntax and idiom. 
The course in literature was similar to that of the Major course, the 
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seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries being studied from 
Demogeot's Etatoire de la LitUrature franpaiae. The grftmmatioal work 
under Mr. Bonnotte consisted in the study of Whitney's Frmch Qrammar, 
Part II, with the exercises. 

French Minor B. 

The study of French was here taken up from the beginning, under Mr. 
Marden, and pushed rapidly throughout the year. Part I of Whitney's 
Ch-ammar was covered and reviewed. Under the instruction of Mr. Bon- 
notte, the Exercisesof Whitney's Grammar, Part I, were written, followed 
by Qrandgent's French Composition based on L*Abbe Conatantin. The 
reading was begun with Super's French RecuLer, of which Parts II, III, 
and IV were mastered. This was followed by Sand's La Mare au Diable, 
Hugo's Bemani, and Sandeau's Mile, de la Seigli^. 

A. M. Elliott, 
Professor of t?^ Romance Langttagea, 



History and Politics. 

The total enrolment of students for courses in history or political 
science during the year 1891-92 was 159. Of these, fifty-six were college 
graduates, twelve of whom were in the third year of their university 
oourse, twenty-three in the second year, and twenty-one in the first year. 
Forty-eight matriculated students were enrolled in Oroup YI (History and 
Politics). Of these eleven were in the third year of their college course ; 
twenty in the second year ; and seventeen in the first. Besides these, 
there were in Group VI sixteen candidates for matriculation and eleven 
special students. Many students from other groups have also taken 
courses in History and Economics. 

Nineteen different courses of instruction have been given by the regular 
staff of five instructors. Professor Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton 
College, gave twenty-five excellent lectures on Administration and Com- 
parative Politics to a class of twenty-four graduates. A course of ten 
lectures by Dr. E. R. L. Gould, of the U. S. Department of Labor, upon 
Recent Aspects of Social Science was well received. Of great practical 
value was a course of ten lectures on Municipal and Social Problems of 
European cities, given to a class of thirty-seven graduates by Dr. Albert 
Shaw. Among the subjects specially considered by Dr. Shaw were (1) 
Economic and Social Conditions of Modern Cities ; (2) Physical Character 
and Form of Cities, Circulation, Streets, Boulevards; (8) Transit and 
Relation of Street Railway Systems to Suburbs; (4) Housing of Popula- 
tion of European and American Cities ; (6) Water Supply of Great Cities ; 
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(6) Manicipal Lighting, Control of Ghks Works; (7) Sanitary Service, 
Healtii Department, Cleansing, Garbage; (8) Social Ameliorations, 
Municipal Baths, Wash Hoases, Savings Banks, Municipal Pawn Shops ; 
(9) Education of the People in Large Cities ; (10) General Booth's Pro- 
ject, the Attack on the Slums, Residual Poverty. Dr. Shaw devoted one 
introductory lecture to the past decade in the Social History of Europe ; 
three lectures to the Economic Conditions of Foreign Industrial Labor, 
from his own observations ; two lectures to the Homes of Workingmen in 
Europe ; two lectures to Social Improvement, from the standpoint of the 
laborer and the employer ; and two lectures to the subject of Legislation 
in Social Progress. 

Besides these lectures to graduates, two interesting courses were given 
to undergraduate classes, to which graduates were also admitted. The 
first was a course of ten lectures introductory to the History of American 
Politics by James Schouler, LL. D., author of the History of the United 
States under the Constitution. The second was a course of ten lectures upon 
American Diplomatic History, by Dr. Frederic Bancroft, at one time a 
pupil of Von Hoist at Freiburg, afterwards a student at the £cole Libre 
in Paris, and for the past three years prize lecturer at Columbia College. 

The Seminary of History and Politics, which used to meet weekly, has 
held fortnightly sessions of two hours each during the past year, thus 
affording an opportunity for separate sessions of the Economic Conference, 
the work of which will be reported in another connection. Among the 
Seminary papers of special interest were "The Bishop Hill Colony: A 
Religious Communistic Settlement in Henry County, Illinois," by Michael 
A. Mikkelsen, Fellow in History, published in the University Studies, 
January, 1892; *'Church and State in New England," by Paul E. Lauer, 
Fellow in History, published in the Studies, February and March, 1892 ; 
the " Trading-House or Factory System among the Indians," by J. A. 
James, Scholar in History, published in the National Magazine, May, 
1892 ; the *' Public Services of Nathaniel Holmes Morison, First Provost 
of the Peabody Institute," by H. B. Adams, privately printed, Baltimore, 
1892 ; *' History of Higher Education in Tennessee," by L. S. Merriam, 
Scholar in History, to be published by the U. S. Bureau of Education ; 
the " Oistory of our National Wealth as presented by the Tenth Census," 
and the "Population of the United States in 1870," by F. C. Waite ; 
"University Settlements in New York," by P. J. Mosenthal; "The 
Ancient Hebrew Family," by A. P. Winston, published (in part) in The 
Jewish Exponent, Philadelphia, April 16, 1892; "The Andover House," 
and the " Direction and Progress of Social Reform," by David Kinley ; 
the " Constitutional and Legal Aspects of Repudiation," by W. A, Scott ; 
" The Pulpit and Social Problems," by F. I. Uerriott ; " The Pulpit as a 
Factor in Social Reform," by Rev. J. F. Heisse ; " University Extension 
as a Career for University Men," by E. T. Devine, of the University of 
Pennsylvania ; " Personal Philanthropy, illustrated by the life of Charles 
Loring Brace," by H. B. Adams, published by the Charity Organization 
Society of Baltimore, 1892, and in the Charities Review, April, 1893. 
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The Ninth Series of the University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science was completed bj the publication of the " Constitutional Develop- 
ment of Japan, from 1858-1881,'' by Dr. T. lyenaga, who has become 
Professor of Political Science in the Semmon Gakko at Tokio; the 
"History of Liberia," by Dr. J. H. T. McPlierson, now Professor of 
History in the State University at Athens, Georgia ; and *' The Character 
and Inflaence of the Pur Trade in Wisconsin," by Dr. Frederick J. 
Turner, now Professor of History in the State University of Wisconsin. 

Three Bxtra Volumes have this year been added to the series of Univer- 
sity Studies, which embrace altogether twenty-two volumes. The new 
books are (1) "The Old English Manor," a study in English Economic 
History, by Dr. Charles McLean Andrews, formerly Fellow in History at 
this University, now Associate in History at Bryn Mawr College ; (2) "An 
Introduction to the Study of the Constitution," by Morris M. Cohn ; and 
(3) "America: Its Geographical History since 1492," by Dr. Walter 
B. Scaife. A report on the progress of historical science in this country, 
or *' Nord Amerika seit 1762," by Dr. J. M. Vincent, appeared, as usual, 
in the Jahresberiehten der QesehiehtawisaeMchaft, 

The following statements represent the work of individual instructors in 
the conduct of various class courses. Professor H. B. Adams, besides 
conducting the Seminary of History and Politics and guiding the reading 
and research of students, has lectured two hours weekly, first half-year, 
to forty-one graduates, upon the History of Roman Politics and Institu- 
tions ; and two hours weekly, second half-year, to forty-three graduates, 
on the Ancien Regime and the French Revolution. He also gave a short 
course of lectures upon the History of the Nineteenth Century. He con- 
ducted a class course in Church History and the Renaissance, two hours 
weekly through the year, for fifty students, of whom twenty-two were 
graduates ; and a class in International Law, two hours weekly, through 
the year, for twenty students, of whom seven were graduates. 

Professor George H. Emmott lectured (1) On the History and Principles 
of the Roman Law and the History of Roman Institutions, to twenty-one 
graduate and advanced students, twice weekly, through the year. The 
course opened with a description of the origin and nature of the primitive 
Roman State, and of the early legal institutions of the Roman people, and 
traced fully the history and gradual progress of the Roman Law through 
all its stages of development from the earliest times down to and includ- 
ing the codification of the law by .Justinian, special attention being paid 
to the original sources of the Roman Law and to the gradual development 
and continuity of Roman legal and political institutions. The subsequent 
history of the Roman Law in the East and in the West after the time of 
Justinian will be fully treated of in the course on Comparative Jurispru- 
dence to be given in 1893-94. 

In the second part of the course the subject-matter of the Institutes of 
Gains and of the Institutes of Justinian were carefully analyzed, com- 
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pared and classified, and the fandamental principles of the Roman Law 
fullj explained and illostrated. The topics treated of included : the law 
of the family ; the law of things ; the law of wills ; the law of contract ; 
forms of contract ; the law of procedure. The instruction throughout 
was comparative and historical in its method. In connection with the 
lectures frequent oral and two written examinations took place upon the 
yarious topics treated of by the lecturer. 

2. On English Constitutional Law and History to twelve graduate and 
fifteien undergraduate students, for three hours a week, during the first 
half-year. The origin and development of the English Constitution and 
of the fundamental principles of English constitutional law were care- 
fully and systematically traced in chronological order from the earliest 
period down to the present time. Taswell-Langmead's English Constitu- 
tional History was taken as containing an outline sketch of the ground 
covered, with references to the works of Freeman, Stubbs, Hallam, 
Erskine, May, Dicey, Anson, Hearn, Bagehot, Traill, Spencer Walpole, 
and other writeiv. The instruction was given by means of lectures 
delivered by the instructor, by frequent recitations, and by lectures given 
and reports carefully prepared by the students themselves on such topics 
as the following : the political and social condition of England under the 
Anglo-Saxons ; the political and constitutional effects of the Norman 
Conquest ; the judicial and administrative reforms of Henry the Second ; 
the Tudors and the Reformation, 1485-1608 ; the political relations of 
monarch and parliament from 1003 to 1643; the constitutional signifi- 
cance and political consequences of the revolution of 1688; the struggles 
of Whigs and Tories in the eighteenth century ; the origin, development, 
prerequisites and peculiar form of Cabinet Government in England ; the 
Reform Bills of 1882, 1867, and 1884. 

1,-^UndergraduaU PoUHcal Economy, 

The usual undergraduate course in the elements of Economics was 
given. The text-book was Ely's ** Political Economy," but frequent 
reference was made to other works. A large part of Mill's "Political 
Economy" and the whole of Ely's ''French and German Socialism" 
were included in the assigned work. Essays were prepared by members 
of the class, and in some instances read before the class. During the first 
half-year five hours per week were given to the elements of Economics, 
and during the second half-year, three hours. 

During the second half-year a course of lectures on ** Money," two 
hours a week, was given. P. A. Walker's work ** Money, Trade and 
Industry" was assigned as collateral reading, on which an examination 
was held. 
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Ih— Graduate Folitieal Economy, 

1. Lectures on the History of Political Economy. This was a course 
of two hours a week, throughout the year. The economic Views of the 
leading writers of classical antiquity, especially Plato and Aristotle, were 
examined. The economic ideas of the fathers of the Christian Church 
and of the great thinkers of the Middle Ages were briefly. examined, 
after which the Mercantilists, the Physiocrats, Adam Smith and his suc- 
cessors were treated. A careful comparative study of the principal 
economic writers of the present century, in Europe and America, was 
made and especial attention was given to recent theories. 

2. Economic Conferences. The Economic Conferences begun two 
years ago were ooncinued during the past year. Membership, as hereto- 
fore, was limited to the most highly qualified special students of 
Economics. Particular attention, as in the previous academic year, was 
given to Adam Smith and his English and Scotch predecessors. Mono- 
graphs were presented by members of the Conference, and these were 
discussed at length. The following may be specially mentioned: An 
essay on *' The Repudiation of State Debts,*' by Mr. W. A. Scott ; an 
essay on "The Independent Treasury System in the United States," by 
Mr. David Kinley ; and one on ** Value," by Mr. D. I. Green. 

Mr. William A. Scott has successfully conducted two undergraduate 
courses: 1. a class of twenty-five students in the Outlines of European 
History, three hours weekly from January, 1802 ; and 2. a class of twenty- 
nine in Continental History, three hours weekly through the year. Mr. 
David Kinley has guided with equal success two classes of undergradu- 
ates : 1. Greek and Roman History (text-book course), thirty-three students, 
three hours weekly from January, 1892 ; 2. Herodotus and Thucydides 
(in translation), fourteen students, one hour weekly, through the year. 

Mr. L. P. Powell, aided by Messrs. Kinley and Herriott, has rearranged 
the library and revised the catalogue of history and politics. They have 
improved the classification of government and official documents, pam- 
phlets, newspapers, and educational material. The work of cataloguing 
new books, special and current literature in history and politics, has been 
systematically pursued. Messrs. Powell and W. I. Hull have made con- 
siderable progress in classifying and arranging the Scharf collection of 
Southern history. 

The five gentlemen named above have all received honorable and 
attractive appointments in other institutions. Mr. Scott has become 
assistant professor of economics in the University of Wisconsin; Mr. 
Kinley, instructor and Fellow in the same subject, at the above institution ; 
and Mr. Powell, a Wisconsin University Extension lecturer in history. 
Mr. Hull has been elected associate professor of political and social 
science in Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania. Mr. Herriott has been 
appointed an instructor in economics in the Woman's College of Baltimore. 

The resignation of Dr. Richard T. Ely, who had taught political 
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economy to graduates and undergraduates in this institution during the 
past eleven years, took effect at the close of the present academic year, 
when he assumed charge of the new school of economics, political science 
and history, in the University of Wisconsin, and became Principal of the 
Summer University at Bay View, Michigan. Professor Henry Carter 
Adams, who was the first Doctor of Philosophy graduated from this 
department of the Johns Hopkins (1878), has consented to lecture to our 
advanced students on Finance and Taxation. Professor John B. Clark, 
a former pupil of Enies, at Heidelberg, and author of the *< Philosophy 
of Wealth,** will lecture in Baltimore upon the ** Economic Theory of 
Distribution." Dr. Sidney Sherwood, who received his Doctor's degree, 
in 1891, from this University, has resigned his position in the Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, to accept an appointment as associate 
in economics at the Johns Hopkins. Dr. E. R. L. Gould, another alum- 
nus of this University, for several years chief European representative of 
the U. S. Department of Labor, will become a resident lecturer in Balti- 
more, upon Social Science and Statistics. Dr. J. M. Vincent, formerly 
department librarian, will return to his post after a year's absence and 
special study in France and Switzerland. He has accepted the appoint- 
ment of an associate in history. The department has been further 
strengthened by the engagement of James Schouler, LL. D., for two 
annual courses of lectures upon American Constitutional Law and Ameri- 
can Politics. Other well-known lecturers, the Hon. John A. Kasson, 
Dr. William T. Harris, Dr. James MacAlister, Dr. Albert Shaw, Dr. 
Frederic Bancroft, and Dr. A. G. Warner, have promised us their coopera- 
tion for the year 1892-93. 

In closing this annual report I beg to assure you that the condition of 
the department was never more satisfactory, nor were its prospects ever 
more hopeful than they are at the present time. 

H. B. Adams, 
Professor of American and Institutio^xal History, 



Pathology. 

During the past year the instruction in the Pathological Laboratory has 
been under the direction of Dr. W. H. Welch, Professor of Pathology, 
Dr. W. T. Councilman, Associate Professor of Anatomy and Associate in 
Pathology, Dr. G. H. F. Nuttall, Assistant in Bacteriology and Hygiene, 
and Dr. S. Flexner, Fellow in Pathology. 

The work has been carried on in accordance with the announcements. 
Two practical courses in Pathological Histology and two in Bacteriology 
have been given. These courses have included demonstrations in Patho- 
logical Anatomy and instruction in the methods of making autopsies. 
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The total number of students and special workers has been forty-nine, 
of whom forty-three are doctors of medicine. Thirty-two have attended 
the courses in pathological histology, sixteen those in bacteriology, and 
fourteen have been engaged in special work. Many of those on the staff 
of the hospital have also worked in the laboratory. 

In connection with the coursesof medical instruction given in the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital during the months of January, February and March, 
Professor Welch lectured on Infectious Diseases, his principal subject 
being Pneumonia; Professor Councilman, on the Pathology of Diseases of 
the Stomach and Intestines ; and Dr. Nuttall, on Immunity. J. P. Lotsy, 
Ph.D. (Gottingen), Fellow by Courtesy in the Johns Hopkins University, 
kindly consented to deliver six lectures on Vegetable Pathology. 

At the beginning of the academic year Dr. A. C. Abbott resigned the 
position of Assistant in Bacteriology and Hygiene in order to accept the 
place of Assistant in Hygiene in the new Laboratory of Hygiene in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Qeorge H. F. Nnttall, M. D., Ph.D. 
(Gottingen), was appointed to the position left vacant by Dr. Abbott's 
resignation. 

The Fellowship in Pathology has been held during the past year by 
Dr. Simon Flexner, who has given valuable assistance in instruction. 

One student, Mr. H. L. Russell, received the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy, with Pathology as his principal subject. His work related mainly 
to Vegetable Pathology and Bacteriology, his thesis being a study of the 
Relation of Bacteria to the Diseases of Plants. 

During the year from June 1, 1891, to June 1, 1802, one hundred and 
six autopsies have been made in the Pathological Laboratory. Many 
specimens have been added to the collection in the Museum. 

A valuable collection of photo-micrographs, made by Dr. Wm. Gray, 
Assistant in the Library and Museum of the Surgeon-General's OfSce in 
Washington, has been presented to the Laboratory by Dr. John S. 
Billings, U. S. A. 

Several special researches in Pathology and Bacteriology have been 
undertaken. Of these may be mentioned : further studies on the histo- 
logical changes produced by the toxic albumen of diphtheria, a bacteri- 
ological study of scarlatinal diphtheritis, the diplococcus pneumoniae, 
further study of the bacillus coli communis, the bacteria of the skin and 
in wounds treated antiseptically, disinfection of the skin, bacteria in rela- 
tion to plant diseases, arterio-sclerosis, hypertrophy of the heart, papil- 
loma of the ovary, tuberculosis of the ovary. 

William H. Welch, 
Professor of Pathology, 
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Philosophy. 

The undergradaate courses in Psychology and Ethics have been under 
the care of Professor Griffin. Three hours a week were given to the first 
named subject from the beginning of the year until March 15; there- 
after the class met for the study of ethics, the number of hours per week 
being increased, after April 1, to five. The endeavor has been to keep 
particularly in view the needs of those to whom these subjects are new, 
and to make the treatment as simple and untechnical as possible, and at 
the same time to call attention to fundamental problems, so that the work 
may serve as an introduction to general philosophical study. Text-books 
have been used in each subject — Baldwin's Handbook of Psychology , 
Ladd's OiUlines of Phyaiologieal Psychology y and Fowler's Principles of 
Morals^ Part II— as affording definite material of acquisition ; but infor- 
mal lectures, discussions in the class, and passages from various authors 
specially assigned for reading, have been largely relied upon in the pres- 
entation. Each member of the class has been required to prepare two 
essays in the course Xit the year. The class has numbered forty-five 
members. 

The instruction in Psychology has attempted to give a general view of 
the results of the more recent methods of study. Especial emphasis was 
laid upon the -facts of conscious experience as known through introspec- 
tion, the most important end to be secured being, it is believed, such an 
understanding of the facts and laws of mental life as shall fit one for wise 
self-government and effective influence. Such powers and states of mind 
as attention, memory, association, habit, imagination, the feelings, the 
will, were discussed in as concrete and practical a way as possible. A 
series of lectures and demonstrations on the anatomy and physiology of 
the muscular and nervous systems, given by Dr. Dreyer as a voluntary 
course, was attended by a considerable number of the class. 

The work in Ethics was mainly confined to the theoretical and historical 
aspects of the subject ; questions of applied ethics were, for lack of 
time, but slightly considered. The various forms of feeling native to our 
constitution and constituting the possible motives of conduct; the condi-' 
tions and nature of the sense of obligation ; the authority of conscience ; 
the diversities of moral sentiment ; the historic theories of morals— hedon- 
ism, utilitarianism, intuitionism ; the application to ethical theory of 
the doctrine of evolution ; the characteristic features of Christian mor- 
ality : 'these were some of the topics discussed. While a more detailed 
application of the principles reached to personal and social conduct would 
have been desirable, the consideration of the speculative side of ethics is 
well adapted to produce a habit of moral thoughtfulness. 

A brief outline of the History of Philosophy was given during the last 
weeks of the year, for the benefit of those who were able, at so disadvan- 
tageous a time, to attend the lectures. 
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Professor Griffin conducted daring the year a coarse in the History of 
Philosophy, for graduate students, consisting of the reading and discus- 
sion of representatiye works in modern philosophy from Descartes to Kant. 
The works read were as follows : Bacon's Notmm Organum^ book I and part 
of book II; Descartes* Method and Mediiationa; certain portions of 
Spinoza's Ethics ; Locke's Essay on the JBuman Understanding , portions 
of books I, Ily IV ; Berkeley's Principles ofMuman Knowledge; Hume's 
Treatise on Euman Nature, book I ; a portion of Kant's Critique of Pure 
Beason. The class met once a week for discussion and criticism. Modem 
ethical theories, from Hobbes to the present time, were studied by a 
number of graduate students, meeting one evening each fortnight. 

Edward H. Griffin, 
Professor of the History of Philosophy, 



Logic. 

The daily work of the undergraduate coarse has been conducted as 
follows : 

Both Deductive and Inductive Logic were taught two hours weekly for 
about twenty-eight weeks. Special reference was made to Jevons's 
Elementary Lessons in Logic and Fowler's Elements of Inductive Logic, 
with frequent references to the works of Mill, Bain, Venn, Keynes, and 
other writers. Particular attention was given to the general theories of 
both deduction and induction, to the various forms of thought, notion, 
judgment, and reasoning ; and also to the various methods of scientific 
investigation and proof. 

Numerous exercises were given in the opposition and conversion of 
propositions, in indication and counter indication, in the application of 
the rules of the syllogism, in the detection of fallacies, and in the elimin- 
ation of contradictions from thought. Forty- five students attended the 
class, which was taught by short informal lectures, by frequent recita- 
tions, by discussions in the class, and by written exercises required from 
'each member. 

Gborgb H. Emmott, 
Associate Professor of Logic, 



Drawing. 

The Undergraduate Course in Drawing has included : (a) representative 
or free-hand drawing from natural forms and geometric models, in outline 
and in light and shade, with pencil, pen and ink, charcoal and crayon ; 
studies of landscape contours ; and large charts finished with crayon or ink 
brush, such as the student may be called upon to make later on, when 
teaching or in illustrating lectures; {h) constructive or mechanical draw- 
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ing, with ezeroiaes in the use of instruments, and elements of descriptiTe 
geometry, — simple projections, sections.and developments, isometric pro- 
jections, and the elements of linear perspective. 

The Special Instruction in Drawing has been adapted to the wants and 
abilities of those seeking it, and has been chiefly in the line of advanced 
free-hand drawing, in light and shade, from casts, and personal directions 
for individual improvement in some line of drawing helpful to the student 
in his scientific work. 

The Technical Instruction in Drawing has already been referred to 
under the head of Electrical Bnginering. 

S. Edwin Whitshan, 

Instructor in Drawing. 



REPORT OF THE MARINE LABORATORY. 
SUMMER OF 1892. 

To THE PbSSIDENT OF THB JOHKS HOPKINS UnIVESSITT. 

Sir ;— I beg leave to submit the following report of the Marine Labora- 
tory for the summer of 1892. 

The report has been prepared at my request by Dr. E. A. Andrews, who 
had charge of the expedition to the Island of Bimini. 

Yours respectfully, 

W. K. Bbooks. 

During the past summer, the Chesapeake Zoological Laboratory was 
located in Alice Town, North Bimini, the most western of the Bahama 
Islands. 

This remote and little known island was selected as an unusually good 
station for marine work in Animal Morphology, as it was probable that 
certain specific problems, as the life history of Balanoglossus, could be solved 
there, and as its geographical position makes it the gateway passed by 
the swimming animals of the Bahama Banks, as well as the only inhab- 
itable land, in the very edge of the Gulf Stream, where its rich surface 
fauna is most concentrated. 

Owing to the inaocessiblity of the islands and the difficulty in sup- 
porting a large party there, the number was restricted, so that only three, 
R. P. Bigelow, E. A. Andrews and T. H. Morgan, set out early in June 
by way of Key West. 

Two days were spent at Tampa, Fla., in collecting and preserving 
specimens of an American Amphioxus {Branehioatama ecuipcBum), of 
which the University now possesses the finest collection in existence. 
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After many delays, aocidents and dangers, the Biminis were reached by 
means of a pilot Tessel chartered at Key West. Suitable shelter was very 
quickly obtained through the prompt action of Her Majesty's representa- 
tire, the local magistrate, Mr. Jones, to whom is dne much of the pleasure 
and comfort of the party while on the island. 

In spite of many annoyances connected with the superabundance of 
water in the rainy season, and its dearth and unwholesome character in 
the dry season, no serious illness interfered with the work of the party 
up to the time of return by way of Nassau and New York. The appa- 
ratus, also, escaped all injury and was returned to Baltimore with no loss 
or breakage. 

Work was begun at Bimini upon a yariety of subjects indicated here : 
The Life History of Polyclonia, with the discovery of a marked sexual 
dimorphism in this large jellyfish ; a remarkable translucent Annelid of 
unknown affinities; a considerable number of adult and larval Stoma- 
topods, including undescribed forms ; a very complete series of larval 
forms, Tornaria, of a Bahama Balanoglossus (a fully illustrated paper 
upon this subject is now nearly completed by Dr. T. H. Morgan) ; addi- 
tional material for solving the question of hydroid budding in Medusn ; 
adult and larval stages of an unknown Amphioxus possessing more pro- 
nounced asymmetry than the known forms; numerous siphonophores, 
sagittas and medusas that furnished material for testing some of the 
methods of preservation in vogue at Naples ; a Chaetognath presenting a 
coloration similar to the calcareous bottom to which it may fix itself by 
means of adhesive organs ; many lizard embryos of different kinds ; a 
complete series of embryological material, from fertilization to hatching, 
of the land-hermit (Coenobita Draejene, Dana). 

Incidentally much of interest was observed regarding the sponge and 
the turtle industries— the legitimate source of support of the inhabitants 
of the Biminis, a few square miles of rather unfertile calcareous rock and 
sand. 

B. A. AimBEWB. 
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DEGREES CONFERRED, 1892. 



Doctors of Philosophy. 

Bagene Thomas Allen, of Athol, Mass., A. B., Amherst College, 1887. 
SubjecU : Ghemistrj, Mineralogy, and C^logy. Thesii : The Reaction 
betvreen Lead Dioxide and Potassium Permanganate. 

William Wilson Baden, of Baltimore, A. B., Johns Hopkins Uniyersitj, 
1881. Subjects : Greek, Sanskrit, and Roman Law. Theai9 : The Prin- 
cipal Figures of Language and Figures of Thought in Isaeus and the 
Quardianship-Speeches of Demosthenes. 

Robert Payne Bigelow, of Washington, D. C, S. B., Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1887. Subjects: Morphology, Physiology, and Botany. TKetU: 
Anatomy and Development of Gassiopea Xamaohana. 

Bdwin Whitfield Bowen, of Ashland, Ya., A. B., Randolph Macon 
College, 1887. Subfecis : English, Latin, and German. Tlkena: An 
HiBtorical Study of the e-Yowel in Accented Syllables from Anglo-Saxon 
to Modem English. 

Immanuel Moses Casanowicz, of Montclair, K. J., University of Basle. 
Subfeeta : Hebrew, Assyrian, and Greek. I%e9%s : Paronomasia in the 
Old TesUment. 

Starr WilUrd Cutting, of Richmond, Ind., A. B., Williams College, 
1887. iS^u2|;Mto.' German, French, and History. rAesis.* The Subjunc- 
tive in the Works of Hartman von Aue. 

William Levering Devries, of Baltimore, A. B., Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, 1888. 8ubfect8:'Qnek, Latin, and Hebrew. Thesis: Ethopoiia; 
A Rhetorical Study of the Types of Character in the Orations of Lysias. 

Albert Bernhardt Faust, of Havre de Grace, Md., A. B., Johns Hopkins 
University, 1889. Subfecis: German, English, and History. Thesis: 
Charles Sealsfield (Karl Postl) : Materials for a Biography ; a Study of 
his Style ; his Influence upon American Literature. 

George Wilton Field, of Brockton, Mass., A. B., Brown University, 1887. 
Subfecis : Morphology, Physiology, and Botany. Thesis : The Larva of 
Asterias Vulgaris. 

Joseph Elliott Gilpin, of Baltimore, A. B., Johns Hopkins University, 
1889. Subfecis : Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology. Thesis : Orcin- 
sulphon-phthaleins and Trichlorphosphanil. 

John Leslie Hall, of Williamsburg, Ya., Randolph Macon College. 
Subjects : English, German, and History. Thesis : Beowulf ; An Anglo^ 
Saxon Epic Poem, rhythmically translated, with critical annotatiouB. 
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William Asbury Harris, of Biohmond, Ya., A. M., Richmond Colle^, 
1886. SubfeeU: Greek, Sanskrit, and Latin. Thsne : Plato as a Nar- 
rator : A Study in the Myths. 

Frederick Clemson Hovre, of Meadville, Pa., A. B., Allegheny College, 
1889. Subjects : Political Economy, History, and Jarispnidenoe. Thesis : 
A History of the Internal Revenue System. 

William Isaac Hull, of Baltimore, A. B., Johns Hopkins University, 
1889. Subjects : History, Political Economy, and Jurisprudence. Thesis : 
Maryland, Independence, and the Confederation. 

Harry Clary Jones, of New London, Md., A. B., Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, 1889. Subjects: Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology. Thesis: 
Determination of the Atomic Weight of Cadmium and the Preparation of 
certain of its Sub-compounds. 

James Lawrence Kellogg, of Kewanee, III., S. B., Olivet College, 1888. 
Subjects: Morphology, Physiology, and Botany. Tliesis : Degeneracy 
in the Lamellibranchiata. 

.Charles Rollin Keyes, of Des Moines, Iowa, S. B., Iowa State Univer- 
sity, 1887. Subjects: Geology, Palaeontology, and Biology. Thesis: 
The Principal Mississippian Section ; A Classification of the Lower Car- 
boniferous Rocks of the Mississippi Basin. 

Elmer Peter Kohler, of Egypt, Pa., A. B., Muhlenberg College, 1886. 
Subjects : Chemistry, Geology, and Mineralogy. Thesis : Action of 
Aniline on the Chlorides of Ortho-sulpho-benzoio Acid. 

Paul Erasmus Lauer, of Cleveland, 0., A. B., Adelbert College, 1886. 
Subjects : History, Political Economy, and History of Philosophy. Thesis : 
Church and State in New England. 

Edwin Seelye Lewis, of Indianapolis, Ind., A.B., Wabash College, 
1888. Subjects: Romance Languages, Italian, and History. Thesis: 
The Guernsey Dialect. 

David Judson Lingle, of Chicago, 111., S. B., University of Chicago, 
1885. Subjects : Physiology, Zoology, and (Geology. Thesis : Vaso-motor 
Nerves of the Heart. 

Alvin Prank Linn, of Springfield, O., A. B., Wittenberg College, 1884. 
Subjects: Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Gteology. Thesis: I. Sulphon- 
Fluoresoein and Related Compounds ; II. Some Experiments on the Rate 
of Oxidation of the three Toluic Acids by Potassium Permanganate in 
Alkaline Solution. 

James Alexander Lyman, of Amboy, 111., A. B., Beloit College, 1868. 
Subjects : Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Physics. Thesis : The Phthaldns 
of Ortho-sulpho-para-toluic Acid. 

John Hanson Thomas Main, of Baltimore, A. B., Moore's Hill College, 
1880. Subjects: Greek, Sanskrit, and Latin. Thesis : Locative Expres- 
sions in the Attic Orators. 

Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., of Morristown, N. J., A. B., Williams Col- 
lege, 1889. Subjects: English, German, and History of Philosophy. 
Thesis : The Conditional Sentence in Anglo-Saxon. 
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Degrees Conferred, 1892. 



Miohael Andrew Mikkelsen, of Sioax Falls, S. D., A. B., Luther Col- 
lege, 1886. Subjects: History, Political Economy, and Jarispmdence. 
Theeia : The Bishop Hill Colony. 

Robert Milton Parks, Jr., of Bedford, Ind., A. B., Indiana University, 
1879. Suhjecta : Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology. Theaie : Action 
of Methyl Alcohol on Para-diazo-ortho-toluene-sul phonic Acid. 

Charles Lane Poor, of New York City. S. B., College of the City of New 
York, 1886. iSud^eefo ; Astronomy, Mathematics, and Physios. Thetie: 
The Action of Jupiter upon Comet V, 1889. 

John Dyneley Prince, of New York City, A. B., Colnmbia College, 1888. 
Subjects: Assyrian, Hebrew, and German. TJiesia: ''Mene, Mune, 
Tekel, Upharsin." 

John Cunningham Robertson, of Washington, D. C, A. M.,Uniyersity 
of Virginia, 1885. Sttbfeets : Greek, Latin, and German. Theeia : The 
Gorgianio Figures in Early Greek Prose. 

Charles Hunter Ross, of Auburn, Ala., S. B., Alabama Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, 1886. Subjects : English, German, and French. 
Theaia: The Absolute Participle in Middle and Modern English. 

Harry Luman Russell, of Poynette,Wis.,S. B., University of Wisconsin, 
1888. Suhjecta : Pathology, Botany, and Physiology. Theaia : Bacteria 
in their Relation to Vegetable Tissue. 

William Amasa Scott, of Vermillion, S. D., A. B., University of Roches- 
ter, 1886. Suhjecta: Political Economy, History, and Jurisprudence. 
Theaia : The Repudiation of State Debts. 

Will Bush Shober, of Baltimore. A. B., St. John's College, 1886. Suh- 
jecta: Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Physics. Tfieaia : Action of Certain 
Alcohols on Para-diazo-benzene-sulphonic Acid. 

Martin Bell Stubbs, of Philadelphia, Pa., A. B., Haverford College, 
1888. Subjects: Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Physics. Thesis: Nitro- 
ortho-sulpho-benzoic Acid and some of its I>eriva tires. 

Harry Maas Ullmann, of Springfield, Mo., A. B., Johns Hopkins 
University, 1889. Subjects: Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Physics. 
Thesis : Para-chlor-meta-sulpho-benzoic Acid. 

Bert John Vos, of Grand Rapids, Mich., A. B., University of Michigan, 
1888. Subjects: German, Greek, and English. Hiesis: Diction, Formal 
Style, and Rime-Technic of Hartman von Aue. 

(87) 

Bachelors of Arts. 



Harry Adler, of Baltimore. 

Newton Diehl Baker, Jr., of West 
Virginia. 

Charles Gambrill Baldwin, of Bal- 
timore. 

Edwin Bernhard Behrend, of 
Washington, D. C. 



Lunsford Emory Bennett, of Mt. 
Washington, Md. 

Arthur Fisher Bentley, of Ne- 
braska. 

George Edward Boyntou, of New 
York. 
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Thomas Richardson Brown, of 
Baltimore, 
t Alfred Gookman Bryan, of Rising 
Snn, Md. 

Charles Weathers Bamp, of Balti- 
more. 

William Galrin Chesnut, of Balti- 
more. 

John Edwin Davis, of Baltimore. 

Henry Haywood Glassie, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Leon Emanuel Greenbanm, of Bal- 
timore. 

James Wesley Harvey, Jr., of Ca- 
tonsrille, Md. 

William Angnst Hanssmann, of 
Pennsylvania. 

Jose Lewis Hirsh, of Baltimore. 

Morris James, of Kentucky. 

Hugh Judge Jewett, Jr., of Glen- 
ville, Md. 

Theodore Woolsey Johnson, of Bal- 
timore. 

John Holladay Latane, of Balti- 
more. 

Edward Jaquelin L'Engle, of Flor- 
ida. 

Earl Perkins Lothrop, of New York. 

Charles Whitney Mixter,of Massa- 
chusetts. 



Walter Alexander Montgomery, of 
North Carolina. 

James Flack N orris, of Baltimore. 

Thomas Dobbin Penniman, of St. 
Denis, Md. 

Charles William Peppier, of Balti- 
more. 

Albert Moore Reese, of Baltimore. 

William Miller Roberts, of Balti- 
more. 

Abram Barr Snively, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

John Sargent Stearns, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Charles Daniel Steenken, of Balti- 
more. 

Leopold Stem, of Baltimore. 

Lester Latham Stevens, of Balti- 
more. 

Oustav Liirman Stewart, of Balti- 
more. 

John Stewart, Jr., of Baltimore. 

Redmond Conyngham Stewart, of 
Baltimore. 

Arthur Bertram Turner, of Balti- 
more. 

Harold John Turner, of Baltimore , 

Richard Henry Wilson, Jr., of 
Kentucky. 

(41) 



ObETIFIOATES of PbOFIOIBNOY IK ElBOTBICAL EKGIKBBRINa. 

Certificates of Proficiency were given, June 14, 1892, to the following 
persons who had completed the two years' course in Electrical Engin- 
eering: 

Hugh Pattison, of Maryland. 

Qeorge Henry Hutton, Jr., of Balti- 
more. 

Robert Ernest Hutton, of Balti- 
more. 

Charles William Waidner, of Bal- 
timore. (9) 



William Hand Browne, Jr., of Bal- 
timore. 

Henry Wakefield Frye, of Maine. 

Norman Crawford McPherson, of 
Pennsylvania. 

Arthur Judson Warner, of Ohio. 

Ezra Carl Breithaupt, of Canada. 
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REPORT ON SOIL INVESTIGATIONS ON THE 
GROUNDS OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNI- 
VERSITY AT CLIFTON, BALTIMORE. 

To Prbsidsnt Daniel C. Gilhak. 

Dear Sir: In accordauoe with your request, I submit the following 
statements in regard to the soil investigations at Clifton for the past year. 

For most ot the year covered by this report I have had the very cordial 
co-operation of the Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, and I have been able to employ three 
assistants for the necessary laboratory and chemical work, and to extend 
the scope of the work beyond the local conditions in this State. 

Prior to the first of July, the U. S. Department of Agriculture arranged 
to continue my commission for another year and to increase their support 
to meet the growing expenses of the work. Just after this, however, the 
new Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station decided 
on a reorganization of that institution. A reorganisation has recently 
been effected by the appointment of a new director, to succeed Major 
Alvord, and of two or three other officers of the station, but with no pro- 
vision, so far, for continued co-operation in these soil investigations. This 
has crippled the work very much, and I have had to reduce the working 
force and discontinue some features of the work. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture has recently appointed a chemist, 
Professor R. L. Packard, of Washington, to make a thorough chemical 
and petrographical study of some of the typical soils in connection with 
my own work. 

The object of the work, as stated in my last report, is to study the rela- 
tion of the texture and physical properties of soils to plant growth. It is 
believed that this largely determines the local distribution and develop- 
ment of crops, and that it is upon this that any improvement of soils 
should be based. 

I have collected about 400 samples of soil from Maryland, and all of 
these have been at least partially examined so that they could be properly 
classified, and many of them have had quite an exhaustive physical and 
chemical examination. I find that there are about fifteen important soil 
formations in the State, but that several of these have about the same 
texture and physical properties and are nearly alike in their agricultural 
value, differing only in their geological origin, so that it may be consid- 
ered that there are not more than ten or twelve important soil formations 
76 
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which differ materially in their agricultural value. The texture of these 
aoilf , as shown hj the relative amount and arrangement of the sand and 
olay» under existing climatic conditions, appears to determine the relation 
of these soils to crop development and production. 

I am preparing an agricultural map of the State, in connection with 
the Geological Department of this University and the U. S. Geological 
Survey, which will show the area and distribution of these different soils, 
and I intend to show, in a very graphic manner, the difference in texture 
between these different soils, their relative agricultural value and the 
crops best adapted to each. 

In addition to this I have been able, through the co-operation of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, to make a very large collection of 
material from other States for the study of the principles involved in the 
relation of soils to crop production. This material consists now of about 
1100 samples of soil from all over the country, which have been carefully 
coUected by the Experiment Stations or by the National or State Geolo- 
gical Surveys. The samples are all accompanied with very full notes as 
to their geological origin, and the agricultural value and peculiarities of 
the lands. By the time the collection is completed, by samples which 
have been already promised, it will amount to about 1600 or 1800 samples, 
and will furnish an admirable basis for these soil investigations. 

The collection includes samples from the famous " blue grass region," 
the Sea Island and upland cotton soils of the South, the bright tobacco 
lands of North and South Carolina, the prairie lands of the West, corn 
and wheat lands of Ohio and the Northwest, the tobacco lands of all the 
principal tobacco areas of the United States and all other important 
regions. It is hoped that means and opportunity will be offered for the 
thorough examination of this material. 

An illustration of the economic value of this work may be of interest. 
An examination of the tobacco lands of North Carolina shows that they 
have about the same texture as the early truck lands and some of the 
pine barrens in Southern Maryland. I have suggested that certain of 
these lands, which are nearly worthless now, and are generally abandoned 
when too far from the rivers to afford quick and easy transportation for 
truck, aie admirably adapted to the cultivation of this bright tobacco, and 
that they could be reclaimed and would probably have considerable value 
if devoted to this crop, as has been the experience with similar soils in 
Virginia, North Carolina, and other Southern States. There have been 
several attempts to introduce this bright tobacco into Southern Maryland, 
but the tobacco lands upon which the experiments have been tried are all 
much heavier in texture than those upon which the bright tobacco is 
grown at the South. 

Other lines of considerable economic interest and value have been 
opened up by these investigations, and the whole aspect of the work is 
full of encouragement, while the interest shown all over the country, by 
practical as well as by scientific men, is certainly very gratifying. 
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I am glad to have the opportunity of thanking yon again for the con- 
tinued support and interest you have shown in the work, and the Trustees 
and officers of the Uniyersity for the continued use of the estate of Clifton 
and for the cordial support tendered me in other ways. 
Very respectfully, 

Milton WraTKBT, 
Special Agent, U. S, Department of AgrieuUure. 



REPORT ON THE MARYLAND STATE WEATHER 
SERVICE. 

To THB PbESIDEZTT OF THB JOHNB HOPKINS UnIYBBBITT : 

I have the honor to transmit, in accordance with your request, the 
following report of meteorological work carried on in connection with the 
University during the year ending September 1, 1892. The data haye 
been furnished by Dr. C. P. Gronk, Meteorologist in charge and Chief 
Observer of the H. S. Weather Bureau Station in Baltimore. 

Although the Maryland State Weather Service was organized in May, 
1891, under the joint auspices of the Johns Hopkins University, the Mary- 
land Agricultural College and the U. S. Weather Bureau, results of its 
work during the remaining months of that year were meagre and incom- 
plete, as there was no fund available for the publication of reports. 

The University had given the services of one of its Faculty as Director, 
besides office room for the accommodation of the central station of the 
system ; the Agricultural College had given the services of one of its 
Faculty as Secretary and Treasurer; the U. S. Weather Bureau had 
given the services of a Meteorologist in charge, increased the force of the 
central station by the addition of two assistants, furnished nearly all of 
the voluntary observing stations with instruments, all of them with the 
necessary forms, stationery and franked envelopes, and more than one 
hundred individuals, representing the different sections of the territory 
embraced by the Service, volunteered as meteorological observers, crop 
reporters, or displaymen. 

It remained for the State, for the benefit of which the Service was 
established, to supply the sum needed for the publication of reports. A 
bill was drafted, introduced at the last session of the Legislature by 
Senator Qorter, and signed by the Qovemor. It reads as follows : 

An Act to Establish a State Weathbr Sbrvicb, and to Makb ah 
Appbopbution Tubbbfor. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Maryland, That 
there is hereby established a State Weather Service, which shall be under 
the control and management of the Johns Hopkins University, the Mary- 
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land Agrionltaral College and the United States Weather Bureau ; the 
officers of said service shall be a Director, designated bj the President of 
the Johns Hopkins Uniyersity, a Secretary and Treasurer, designated bj 
the President of the Maryland Agricultural College, and a Meteorologist in 
Charge, designated bj the Chief of the United States Weather Bureau ; 
they shall be commissioned by the Govemor, and be duly qualified as 
officers of the State ; the said officers shall constitute a Board of Goyem- 
ment, under the direction of the institutions from which they are appointed, 
and shall reoeiye no compensation for their seryices as such officers. 

Sbo. 2. The central station and office of said Seryice shall be at the 
Johns Hopkins Uniyersity ; the Board of Goyernment shall establish, if 
practicable, one or more voluntary meteorological stations in each county 
m the State, and supervise the same, co-operating with the Chief of the 
United St^ites Weather Bureau for the suitable location of such stations, in 
order that the greatest usefulness may result to the State and National 
services ; the said officers are authorized to print weekly and monthly 
reports of the results and operations of said Service, and to distribute the 
same in such a manner as they shall deem most serviceable to the people 
of the State. 

Sec. 8. The sum of two thousand dollars* annually, or so much thereof 
as shall be necessary, is hereby appropriated out of any funds of the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this Act, to be paid to said officers, or to their order, by the 
Treasurer, upon the warrant of the Comptroller, and upon the vouchers of 
said officers; provided, however, that no part of said sum shall be paid for 
salaries for any officer or officers, but a reasonable compensation may be 
paid for printing and other necessary and proper expenses of said officers. 

Skg. 4. The said officers shall report to the Legislature at its regular 
sessions their expenditures under the provisions of this Act, and such 
information as said officers may deem desirable, or as the Legislature may 
require. 

Sxc. 6. And be it further enacted, That this Act shall take effect from 
the date of its passage. 

Approved April 7, 1893. 

In the securing of the enactment of the law establishing the Service, 
too high an estimate cannot be placed upon the interest and zeal displayed 
by many prominent citizens of the State. Special mention should be made 
of the names of Messrs. John C. Legg, Harry F. Turner, Louis MUller 
and Lloyd L. Jackson. Without the support of these gentlemen the 
needed legislation would have failed and Maryland would be without that 
which the most sparsely settled territory of the United States does not 
lack. Every State and Territory of the Union is now included within 
a State Weather service. 

The work of the Maryland State Weather Service is similar to that 
carried on by like services in other States. The voluntary observers of 
the State organization are also observers of the National Bureau, and the 
results of each observer's work are tabulated monthly in the Monthly 
Weather Review, published in Wahington under the direction of the 
Chief of the Weather Bureau. 

* The (Governor signed the bill on the condition that only $1000 of this appro- 
priation should be used annually. 
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The pablioation of each Stale Serrice is chiefly deroted to a discaarion of 
the olimate of the territory cohered by its obeerTationfi, the effect of the 
meteorological conditions npon the products of the soil, and the special 
advantages to be enjoyed by the inhabitants. 

The Board of Control of the Maryland Sendee has reason to be satisfied 
with the results accomplished. On account of the yaried climate <^ 
Maryland, the difference in its soil formation, and its extensiye coast-line, 
the agricultural and commercial interests of the State are important and 
many. The charts of monthly temperature and rainfall beautifully 
exhibit, in the curves of the isotherms and the distribution of the rainfall, 
the influence of the bay in the east and the mountains in the west, and 
open viBtas of future usefulness to the State. 

The sum appropriated by the State Gtoyemment, though small, has 
enabled the printing of monthly reports, extending throughout the year, 
and of weekly reports, extending throughout the growing and harvesting 
seasons. That these reports are appreciated by the people of the State 
is eridenced from the hearty support they have giren in rendering reports 
of the weather and of the crops, and by the general and complete publi- 
cation of reports by the newspapers of the State. Two thousand copies 
of each of the monthly reports and about five hundred copies of each 
of the weekly reports have been distributed. They are sent to the meteor- 
ological observers of the Service (who for £he most part are agriculturists), 
into other States, and to prominent institutions. A few copies are sent 
abroad. It is intended to add to the list of foreign institutions receiying 
the reports. 

Daring the year meteorological reports have been received from thirty 
stations in Maryland, the District of Columbia and Delaware (the terri- 
tory covered by the service), and crop reports have been received from 
sixty reporters, principally agriculturists. There are, also, thirty weather 
signal display stations attached to the service. 

During the past year the central office in the physical laboratory of this 
University has been designated as a station of the first class, and is being 
fully equipped with the latest improvements in the barograph, thermo- 
graph, sunshine recorder and other self-registering instruments. Tele- 
graphic reports in cipher, to avoid numerals and unnecessary expense, are 
received each morning from about 140 stations throughout the United 
States. These reports include atmospheric pressure, temperature (exposed, 
and maximum and minimum), direction and velocity of wind, state of 
weather, precipitation, dew-point, clouds, and any special phenomena 
which may be necessary. These reports are platted upon a map dotted 
with the location of the stations ; isotherms and isobars are drawn, and 
forecasts are made after a consideration of the general and local conditions. 
The general forecast received from Washington is also circulated. Though 
the Washington weather map (which doubtless is the most complete and 
finished map of the kind made in any country) is received, posted and 
circulated in Baltimore, a large blackboard weather map from which the 
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local forecast is made is drawn at the Com and Flour Exchange under 
the supervision of Dr. Oronk, the Meteorologist in charge of the State 
Serrice. The obserTations throughout the United States and Canada are 
taken at 8 A. M., 75th meridian time» and the map is usually completed 
before 10 A. M. The precedence of Weather Bureau business over other 
telegraphic matter accounts for the early receipt of the messages. 

Chief -Assistant Wilson and Assistants White and Brewer hare rendered 
valuable aid in the preparation of reports. 

The approbation of the President of the University in the work done, 
the kindness of Professor Rowland in providing convenient and comfort- 
able office rooms for the central station, the encouraging support of 
Professor Williams, and the generous help of Mr. Murray, to whose advice 
the attractive form of the monthly report is due, are gratefully acknowl- 
edged. Very respectfully, 

William B. Glakk, 
DirectoTf Maryland State WeatJier Service. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE REPORT OF THE JOHNS 
HOPKINS PRESS. 



The Beveral journals iasaed bj The Johiu Hopkins Press have appeared 
at regular intervals during the year. 

1. Three numbers of Tolume fourteen of the American Journal of 
Mathematics, under the editorial direction of Professors Newoomb and 
Oraigy have been issued. The series of portraits of mathematicians was 
continued in this volume with the portrait of Professor Klein. The por- 
trait of Professor Halphen will appear in the first number of volume 
fifteen. 

2. Of the American Chemical Journal, under the editorial direction of 
Professor Bemsen, volume thirteen has been completed and five numbers 
of volume fourteen have been issued. 

8. Of the American Journal of Philology, of which Professor Gilder- 
sleeve is the editor, volume twelve has been completed and two numbers 
of volume thirteen have appeared. 

4. Of the Studies in Historical and Political Science, edited bj Profe»or 
Adams, four numbers of the ninth series and eight numbers of the tenth 
series have been published. 

Of this series three ** extra volumes " have been issued, viz. : 

An Introduction to the Study of the Constitution, by Morris M. Cohn. 

The Old English Manor, by Charles M. Andrews. 

America : Its Geographical History, 1492-1802, by Walter B. Scaife. 

5. Of the Studies from the Biological Laboratory, edited by Professors 
Martin and Brooks, number two of volume five is nearly ready for issue. 

0. Numbers 90-100 of the University Circulars have appeared during 
the year. 

7. The third number of the Beitrage zur Assyriologie, of which Pro- 
fessor Haupt is one of the editors, was published in November, 1891. 
This number begins the second volume. 

8. The sixteenth Annual Report of the President of the University was 
issued in December, 1891, and the Annual Register in May, 1892. 

9. The Press has continued in charge of the publications of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, viz. : The Hospital Bulletin, appearing nine times 
yearly ; The Hospital Reports, of which three numbers have been published 
during the year. 

10. The first part of the Bibliographia Hopkinsiensis (a list of publica- 
tions by members of the University, 1876-92) was issued in May. This 
part relates to Philology and was edited by Professor Bloomfleld. 

11. A new topographical map of the vicinity of Baltimore, based upon 
the topographical work of the U. S. Geological Survey, has recently been 
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issued, and a geological map of the same region is well adTanoed for 
publioation. 

12. There hare been received, in accordance with the regulations, one 
hundred and fifty copies of the theses accepted for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy from the following named graduates : 

Bagbj, A. — Adverbs in Horace and Juvenal. 

Black, J. W. — Maryland's Attitude in the Struggle for Canada. 

Devries, W. L.— Etbopoiia : A Rhetorical Study of the Types of Char- 
acter in the Orations of Lysias. 

Eichelberger, W. S— The Orbit of Hyperion. 

Faust, A. B.'Charles Sealsfield (Carl Postl). 

Goodwin, C. J. — Apollonius Rhodius. 

Hall, J. L.— Beowulf : An Anglo-Saxon Epic Poem. 

Harrison, T. P.— The Separable Prefixes in Anglo-Saxon. 

Haskins, C. H. — The Tazoo Land Companies. 

Huizinga, A. H. — Analogy in the Semitic Languages. 

Hull, W. I.—Maryland, Lidependence, and the Confederation. 

Jones, H. C. — Determination of the Atomic Weight of Cadmium. 

Reyes, C. R.— Classification of the Lower Carboniferous Rocks of the 
MisBiBsippi Valley. 

Lauer, P. E.— Church and State in New England. 

Linn, A. F. — Sulphon-Fluorescei'n and Related Compounds. 

Lyman, J. A. — The Phthalei'ns of Ortho-sulpho-para-toluic Acid. 

MoPherson, J. H. T.— History of Liberia. 

Main, J. H. T. — Locative Expressions in the Attic Orators. 

Metzler, G. F. — Invariants and Equations associated with the General 
Linear Differential Equation. 

Mikkelsen, M. A.^The Bishop Hill Colony. 

Mustard, W. P.-— The Etymologies in the Servian Commentary to 
VergU. 

Parks, R. M. — The Action of Methyl Alcohol on Para-diaxo-ortho- 
toluene-sulphonic Acid. 

Petrie, G.— -Church and State in Early Maryland. 

Poor, C. L.— The Action of Jupiter upon Comet V, 1889. 

Ross, B. A.— Sinking Funds. 

Shober, W. B.— On the Action of Certain Alcohols with Para-diazo- 
benzene-sulphonic Acid. 

Slaughter, M. S.— The Substantives of Terence. 

Turner, F.' J.— The Character and Influence of the Indian Trade in 
Wisconsin. 

Weeks, S. B. — The Religious Development in the Province of North 
Carolina. 

18. The system of exchanges has been conducted as in previous years. 

N. MU&RAY. 
September 1, 1893. 
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The number of bound volumes now in the library is 55,288. The num- 
ber of unbound Tolumes and pamphlets is estimated at 40,000. This last 
number does not include a portion of the pamphlet oolleotion in Southern 
Historj not as yet collated and arranged. 

The recorded increase in the number of bound rolumes during the year 
is 8,283. Of this number, 2,149 were purchased, 2,641 were presented, 1,012 
were Tolumes now bound for the first time, and 2,481 were goyemment and 
other official publications now first recorded. The number of pamphlets 
and unbound volumes added during the year was 1,500, and of University 
theses and publications, 2.000. The periodicals and serials now received 
exceed one thousand. 

Many valuable gifts have been received during the year. Among these 
may be mentioned : 

The library of Dr. Christopher Johnston. This relates principally to 
medicine and contains 787 volumes, 250 pamphlets and 280 charts and 
illustrations. 

The medical library of Dr. Francis Donaldson, containing 947 volumes. 

Both of these collectibnshave been described in the University Circulars. 

The gift of Mr. Robert Garrett of 140 books and a number of pamphlets 
relating to history and statistics. 

The gift of Dr. J. Dyneley Prince, Fellow in Semitic Languages, of 
five hundred dollars, which has been expended in the purchase of books in 
Assyriology, Semitic Philology, and Biblical Criticism. In the University 
Circulars No. 98 is given a list of the books purchased with Dr. Prince's 
gift. 

The gift of Rev. Dr. B. A. Hoffman, of New York, of five hundred dol- 
lars to be expended in the purchase of books in Astronomy. 

The gift of the (3h)vemment of France of 882 books and pamphlets. 

From the State of Michigan have been received a set of the Collections 
of the Historical Society of that State. 

From the GK)vemment Departments in Washington have come, as in 
previous years, a large number of volumes. 

The remainder of the sum of two thousand dollars given by Mr. William 
A. Slater has been expended in the purchase of 205 volumes, mainly the 
best editions of works of the great writers of France and Germany. 

Special reference should also be made of the gifts of Mr. John Glenn 
and Mr. John M. Glenn, and of the gifts of President Gilman. 
84 
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The general library and reading-room has been open from 9 a. m. to 
10 p. m., daily. Dr. W. M. Amolt and Mr. H. 0. F. Miller have been 
the assistants in charge. The resources of this collection have been 
increased, and the number of Yolumes in the room doubled by the acces- 
sion of the books in general literature brought from the McCoy collection 
and placed in the upper-tier of shelves recently constructed. Attention has 
been given to increasing the number of the works of reference and to the 
purchase of works in English, French, and German literature. 

In the autumn, the McCoy library was rearranged and about one-half 
of the volumes were brought to the University buildings. The works 
relating to art, arohaDology, travels, and the bibliographical rarities were 
retained in the McCoy library room. This room has been open daily from 
2 to 5 p. m., and has been in the charge of Dr. H. W. Magoun. 

In the library of Southern History, much attention has been given to the 
arrangement and cateloguing of the collections received from Mr. Scharf , 
Mr. Bimey, and others. About 3000 volumes have been brought together 
and we have now a collection of much importance, especially in the subject 
of Slavery. Mr. W. I. Hull and Mr. L. P. Powell have been employed 
in this library through the year. 

The several departmental libraries have been open daily from 9 a. m. 
to 5 p. m. , as follows : 

The Historical, under the charge of Mr. Powell, Mr. Einley and Mr. 
Herriott; the Classical, under the charge of Dr. Devries; the Sanskrit 
and Semitic, under the supervision of the heads of these departmente ; 
the Modem Language, under the charge of the Fellows in Romance and 
Teutonic Languages ; the Mathematical and Physical, under the super- 
vision of Professor Craig ; the Chemical, under the charge of Mr. Eohler ; 
the Biological, under the charge of Mr. Lingle ; the Geological, under 
the supervision of Professor Williams and Dr. Clark. 

The books relating to medical subjects, received during the year, have 
been deposited in the library of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

Books have been bought for the several collections as, from time to 
time, requested by the heads of departments. Valuable accessions have 
been made in the departments of Geology, Morphology, Mathematics and 
Physics. 

Detailed stetoments of expenditures for the library and classified lists of 
accessions have been separately submitted. 

During the year the New Book Department has received 5,948 volumes 
of the estimated value of $8,600. Since the opening of the department in 
1876, 64,750 volumes of the invoiced value of over $100,000 have been 
exhibited on ite shelves. 

N. Mu&BiLT, 

JAbrtmcm. 
September 1, 1893. 
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GIFTS TO THE LIBRARY. 



The following list eDumerates the principal gifts to the Librarj since 
the last Annual Report. The list does not include exchanges received 
from the correspondents of the Uniyersity, nor a large number of official 
reports and catalogues received from public and private institutions. 

Adams. Chablss Francis. (Author). History of Qulncy« Mass. Cambridge, 
1801. O. 

The Centennial Milestone, 1798-1892. An address. Cambridge, 189S. O. 
Adams, Pbofbssob H. B. (Author). Memorial oC Nathaniel Holmes Morison, 

First Provost of the Peabody Institute. Baltimore, 1891. O. 

QeoTg Kaufmann. Die Gesohichte der deutsohen Unlversltftten. 1. Band, 
Vorgeschichte. Stuttgart, 1888. O. 
Alabama Gbolooioal Survey. (B. A. Smith, Ph. D., State Oeologist). Report 

on the CSababa Coalfield by Jos. Squire. Montgomery, Ala., 1880. O. 

Report on the Coal Measures of the Plateau Region of Alabama by H. 
McCalley, etc. Montgomery, Ala., 1891. O. 
American Academy of Arts akd Sciences. Memorial of Joseph Levering, 

late President of the Academy. Cambridge, 1802. O. 
American Bankers Association. (Wm. B. Greene, Secretary). Proceedings 

of the Convention at New Orleans, 1891, etc. New York, 1891. O, 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. Transactions of the Institute. 

Vols. XIX and XX. New York, 1891-02. O. 
American METROiiOaiCAL Society. Eastbum, George, M. A. The Metric 

System and Chart. New York, 1898. O. 
American Orthopedic Association. Transactions. Vol. IV. Phila.,189]. O. 
Anbpach, Lucien. (Author). L'6cole Alsacienne a-t-elle raison centre Zeuner ? 

Le role de Teau dans les cylindres A vapeur. Bruxelles, 1891. O. 
Arkansas Geological Survey. Annual Report for 1890. Vol.1. Manganese, 

its uses, ores and deposits. Little Rock, 1891. O. 
Association for the Advancement of Women. (Mrs. lita Barney Sayles, 

Custodian). Reports and papers of the Nineteenth Women's Congress, 

1891. Syracuse, 1892. 2 vols. O. 
Association of American Physicians and Surgeons. Transactions of the 

Second Triennial Session, 1891. New Haven, Conn., 1892. O. 
Astor Library. Forty-third Annual Report. New York, 1892. O. 
Australian Association for the Advancement of Science. Report of 

the third meeting, edited by Sir J. Hector. Sydney, 1891. O. 
AvERiLL, C. K., Jr. List of Birds found in the vicinity of Bridgeport, Conn. 

Bridgeport, 1892. O. 
Backus, Miss. Ferguson, Adam. Essay on the History of Civil Society. 8th 

edition. Philadelphia, 1819. O. 

Ferguson, Adam. The History of the Progress and Termination of the 
Roman Republic. Vols. I-III. Philadelphia, 1806. O. 

Hopkins, Samuel. The Puritans, or the Church, Constitution and Parlia- 
ment of England during the reigns of Edward VI and Queen Blixabeth. 
Vols. I and II. Boston, 1869^. O. 
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Bniton, Thomas. Oromwelllan Diary [of the Parliament from 1666-1669]. 

4 vols. Edited by J. T. Rutt. London, 1888. O. 
Miller, Gtoorge. History philosophically Illustrated from the Fall of the 

Boman Empire to the Frenoh Revolution. 4 vols. London, 1882. O. 
Franklin, Benjamin. Works. Philadelphia, 1809-18. 6 vols. O. 
O'Callaghan, E. R. Documentary Blstory of the State of New York. Vols. 
I-IV. Albany, 1849-61. O. 

Backhousib, T. W. (Author). Structure of the Sidereal Universe. Sunder- 
land, 1891. Q. 

Bailt, William E. (Author). Classical Poems. Cincinnati, 1880. D. 

BAurxMORV Board or Commissiokers of Public Sohools. Sixty-third 
Annual Report. 1891. O. 

Baiaimors Charitt OROAinzATiON SociETT. Directory of Charitable and 
Beneficent Organizations. 1898. D. 

Baia^morb Corn and Flour Exohanqb. Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh 
Annual Reports. Baltimore, 1891, 1892. 2 vols. O. 

Baltimorb Manual Labor School. Annual Report of the Board of Directors. 
Baltimore, 1892. O. 

Bayley, W. S. (Author). A Summary of Progress in Mineralogy and Petro- 
graphy in 1891. Watervllle, Me., 1892. O. 

Baylibb, N. (Author). Eleazer W. Ripley of the War of 1812. Des Moines, 

1890. O. 

Bbrobohm, Dr. Julius. (Author). Neue Integrationsmethoden auf Grund 

der Potenzial-, Logarithmal- und Numeralrechnung. Stuttgart, 1892. O. 

Neue Rechnungsmethoden der htJheren Matbematik. Stuttgart, 1892. O. 

Bntwurf einer neuen Integralrechnung auf Grund der Potenzial-, Loga- 
rithmal- und Numeralrechnung. Leipzig, 1892. O. 
Bloxham, R. J. Flavell, John. The Fountain of Life opened. London, 

1698. O. 
BoDLBiAN Library. Bailey, W.O. Tragiclambic Verse. Oxford, 1892. D. 

Cotton, J. J. Phoenicum navlgationes. Oxford, 1892. D. 

Du Pontel, R. L. A. De Colonils Britannlae in unam rem publlcam cum 
populo Britanno consociandis. Oxford, 1892. D. 

Grlndle, G. £. A. The Destruction of Paganism in the Roman Empire from 
Constantine to Justinian. Oxford, 1892. D. 

Hanson, P. H. Nikias. Oxford, 1892. D. 

Warkworth, Lord. S. Francis of Assisi. Oxford, 1892. D. 
Boston Musbum or Finb Arts. Annual Report. Boston, 1892. O. 
Boston Public Library. Annual Report. Boston, 1892. O. 
Bourinot, John Georgb. (Author). Parliamentary Procedure and Practice. 

2d edition. Montreal, 1892. O. 
BouTBLL, L. H. (Author). Thomas Jefferson, the Man of Letters. Chicago, 

1891. D. 

BowBS, J. L. (Author). A Vindication of the Decorated Pottery of Japan. 

Liverpool, 1891. Q. 
Brbmbb, Dr. L. (Author). Tobacco, Insanity, and Nervousness. St. Louis, 

1892. O. 

Briohau, W. T. Baltimore Hats, Past and Present. Historical Sketch. Balti- 
more, 1890. D. 
A Reciprocidade Commercial. Baltimore e Brazil. Baltimore. D. 

Brioht, Jambs W. Lyman, A. S. Historical Chart from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. Philadelphia, 1874. F. 

Wlencke, O. Ueber Walter Scotts the Lady of the Lake. Ploen, 1886. 
F. A. Wolf's Omrids af Oldtids videnskabens encyclopaedic (af P. O. BrOn- 
sted). KJObenhavn, 1818. O. 

Brihton, D. G. Analytical Catalogue of his Works and Scientific Articles. O. 

Bronson, Hbnry,M.D. (Author). The Money Problem. New Haven, 1877. O. 

Brooklyn Library. Annual Report. 1892. O. 
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Brooks, Profbssob W. K. Bausoh, Edward. Manipulatioii of the Mlcro- 

soope. Booheater, 1891. D. 
Brown, Frrdvriok J. (Author). Streets and Slums. A Study in Local 

Municipal Geosraphy. Baltimore, 180S. O. 
Brown, Mrs. Groror WilijIAm. Wilberforce, Samuel. History of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in America. Now York, 1849. D. 
Brownr, WiLiiiAM Hand. Ottfrid der Krlst, hrsg. von B. G. Graff. KOnigs- 

berg, 1881. Q. 
BRiTBSRLB:SooifT4BoTAiiRMAiAACOix)OiQnRDRBRi>aiQinB. Annalcs, 1880. O. 

Proods-verbal des Stances, Vols. XIX and XX. 1801. O. 
Bryan, Hon. G. D. Annual Beporta of the City of Charleston, S. C, 1890. Char- 
leston, 1800. O. 
BuRNOS Atrrs, Govrrnmrnt OF. Auuario Bstadistico de la Ciedad de Buenos 

Aires, Afio. 1-1801. Buenos Asrres, 1892. O. 
BuRFAXiO Historioai. SooiRTY. Annual Boport. Buffalo, 1808. O. 
BuFFAiiO LiRRART. Fif ty-slzth Annual Beport. Buffalo, 188B. O. 
BuFVAXO BociRTT or Natural History. Bulletins. Vols. 2, 8, 4 and 6. O. 
BuTTRRFiRiiD, Grn. Danxrl. (Author). Union College : its Character and 

Duty. An Address. Schenectady, 1882. O. 
CAiiiTORNiA, XTniv RR8ITY or. Blvcrside Addresscs, 1801. Berkeley, 1892. D. 

Memorial of Professor John Le C^nte. Berkeley, 1892. Q. 

Cooperative List of Periodical Literature. 2d edition. Berkeley, 1892. O. 

Catalogue of the Bacon Art (Hllery. 2d edition. Sacramento, 1892. O. 
Caxrridob (Mass.) Pcruo Lirrary. Volume describing the Library. 

(Cambridge, 1891. D. 
Canada: Grologioaij and Naturax. History Surtry. (A. B. C. Selwyn, 

Director). Macoun, J. Catalogue of Canadian Plants. Montreal, 1892. O. 

Bflst, D. Contributions to Canadian Micro-Palaeontology. Pt. IV. 1892. O. 
Cartrr, a. M. Stiles, J. C. Modern Beform Examined. Phila., 185& D. 
CATHRiiii, D. W. (Author). Book on the Physician Himself. 10th edition. 

Phila., 1892. O. 
Caylry, Profrssor Arthur. (Author). Collected Mathematical Papers. 

Vol.IV. Cambridge, 1891. Q. 
(Chapman, C. H. (Author). An Elementary (bourse in Theory of Equations. 

New York, 1802. D. 
Chioaoo Law Inbtitutr. Supplement to Catalogue. Chicago, 1892. O. 
(Thioago Purlio Lirrary. Annual Beport. Chicago, 1892. O. 
Christiania, Orsbryatory of. (Catalog der astronomischen Gesellschaft. 

I. Leipzig, 1890. Q. 

Magnetische Beobachtungen und stflndliche Temperaturbeobachtungen 
im Terminjahre 1882— August, 1888. Christiania, 1891. Q. 

Supplement zu den Zonenbeobachtungen in Christiania. Christiania, 1892. Q. 
Cincinnati Chamrbr or Com MRRCR. Reports, 1880-1800. 9 vols. Cincinnati, O. 
Cincinnati Purlic Library. Annual Reports. Cincinnati, 1891. O. 

Bulletin of Books added to the Library during 1891. Cincinnati, 1882. Q. 
(Tlark, Hon. Waivtrr. (Author). Address on the Life and Services of Qen, 

W. R. Davie, 1892. Greensboro, N. C, 1892. O. 
CORR, N. A. (Author). Four pamphlets on Biological subjects. Sidney, 1890 

andl89L O. 
COLBS, Dr. J. A. (Editor). Abraham Coles. Memorial Tributes. 
Colorado Collbor. Papers read before the Colorado College Sdentifio 

Society. Colorado Springs, 1891. O. 
COLUMRUS PUBiiio LiRRARY. Annual Beport, 1801-92. Columbus, O. O. 
Commons, John R. (Author). A Popular Bibliography of Sociology. Oberlin, 

1892. D. 
CoNNRcnouT Historical Socirty. Celebration of the 260th Annivexsary of 

the Adoption of the First Constitution of Connecticut. Hartford, 1889. O. 
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OOFB, Prof. B. D. (Author). On Some New and Little Known Paleosoio Ver- 
tebrates. O. 

On the Skull of the Dlnosaurian Laelape inorassatus Gope. O. 

Professor Marsh on Bxtinct Horses and other Mammalia. O. 

The Homologrles of the Cranial Arches of the Reptllla. O. 
CORHSiiii XTnivbrsitt. Exerclses at the Opening of the Library Building, 

October 7, ISOL Ithaca, 1891. Q. 
CozB, A. Water and Air GlroulaUon in Heating and Ventilating. Philadel- 
phia, 1808. Q. 
Cbbhorb, Albkrt C. (Author with F. Bedell). Equivalent Resistance, etc., 

of Parallel Circuits. 189& O. 

Derivation and Discussion of the General Solution for the Current flowing 
in a Circuit containing Resistance, etc. 1808. O. 
Obobs, Whitman. (Author). The Poet-Laramle Beds of Middle Park, Colo- 
rado. O. 
Cbow, C. L. (Author). Zur Oeschlchte des kurzen Reimpaars im Mittel- 

englischen. OOttingen, 1808. O. 
CuBTiN, Roland G., and Watson, E. W. (Authors). Papers on the Epidemic 

of Influenza from 1889-1802. Phila., 1892. O. 
CUBT, R. N. (Author). "Africa Redlvlva"; or the OocupaUon of Africa by 

Christian Missionaries of Europe and North America. London, 1891. O. 
DAiiTON, JosvPH G. (Author). Lyra Bicycllca. Boston, 1886. D. 
DsxTKB, Morton. Proceedings at the Unveiling of the John Robinson Memo- 
rial Tablet in Leyden, Holland, July 8i, 1891. Boston, 189L O. 
Donaldson, Dr. Francis. The valuable Medical Library of Dr. Donaldson 

was presented to the University by his family. It consists of 807 bound 

and 50 unbound volumes. [See Johns Hopkifw UniversUy Oirculars, No, 06]. 
Dwioht, Dr. H. E. (Author). Philadelphia and Popular Philadelphians. 

Phila., 1891. Q. 
Dwioht, Prbsidsnt Timothy. Report of the President of Yale University 

for the year ending Dec. 81, 1891. New Haven, 1802. O. 

Address delivered at the funeral of President Noah Porter, March 7, 1808. 
New Haven, 1898. O. 
Edinburgh Mathnmatioal Soomnr. Seven volumes of the Proceedings of 

the Society. Edinburgh. O. 
Edinburgh Rotal Ck>LLBOB or Physicians. Reports from the Laboratory. 

Vol. IV. Edinburgh, 1892. O. 
Ely, C. W. Seventh Biennial Report (28d and 2Sd Annual) of the Maryland 

School for the Deaf and Dumb. Frederick, Md., 1891. O. 
Bttinobr, G. T. (Author). Pedagogy, the Fourth Prof ession. An Address. D. 
FiSHBR, Dr. Irving. (Author). Mathematical Investigations in the Theory 

of Value and Prices. 1892. O. 
Flktghcr Free Library, Burlington, Vt. Report, 1892. O. 
Flbxner, a. B. Newton, Sir Isaac. Prlncipia, reprinted for Sir W. Thomson 

and H. Blackburn. Glasgow, 1871. Q. 
Florbncb, Bibliotboa Nazionalb. Elenco delle Pubblicazioni Periodlche 

Italiane. Firenze, 1891. O. 
FOBRSTBK, F. (Publisher). Scheifler, H. Beitrftge zur Theorie der Glei- 

chungen. Leipzig, 1891. O. 

Scheffler, H. Beitr&ge zur Zahlen theorie. Leipzig, 1891. O. 

Scheffler, H. Die Hydraullk auf neuen Grundlagen. Leipzig, 1891. O. 
Foots, A. E. (Author). The Duty and Reward of Loyalty. Washington, 

D.C.,1891. O. 

Municipal Ownership of Quasi-public Works. Washington, D. C, 1891. O. 
Foster, J. M. (Author). Reformation Principles. Chicago, 1891. O. 
Fradbnburoh, J. N. (Author). Departed Gods. Cincinnati and New York, 

1801. D. 

And five other volumes of his writings. 
Fbanob, Goybbnmbnt or. 888 books and pamphlets. 
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Frakibb, PBBSiroB. (Author). Joseph Leidy, M.D., LL.D. [An article 

reprinted from the AfMrican Geologist]. O. 
OAiiiiAUDBT, PRKSIDENT Bdward M. Thlrty-fourth Annual Report of the 

Columbian Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. Washington, 1891. O. 
Oarnbtt, pRorxssoR Jamkb M. Early Revolutionary History of Virginia, 

1778-4. The Committee of Correspondence and the Call for the first Con- 
gress. 1802. O. 
Oarrrtt, Robrrt. One hundred and forty volumes on historical and statis- 
tical subjects and a large number of pamphlets. 
German Historioal Bogibtt or Maryland. Annual Report, 1801-92. Bal- 
timore. O. 
GiLMAN, Prbsidbnt D. C. Twenty-flvo volumes and a large number of 

pamphlets. 
Glbnn.Jorn. Niles* Register, 50 vols., 1811-1886. Baltimore. O. 
Gjlbnn, John M. The Seventh Census of the United States, 1860. Washington, 

1868. 

Mushet, David. Papers on Iron and Steel. London, 1840. O. 

Alexander, J. H. Report on Manufacture of Iron. Baltimore, 1840. 

MoCuUoch, R. S. Mechanical Theory of Heat. 1870. 

Regnault, M. V. Chimie. 8 vols. Paris, 1860. D. 

Regnault, M. V. Kurzes Lehrbuch d. Chemie. 8 vols. Braunschweig, 1861. 

Pouillet-Mflller's Lehrbuch der Physlk und Meteorologie. Braunschweig, 
1862. 2 vols. O. 

Scherer, T. Lehrbuch der Metallurgie. Vol. I, pts. 1-7. Braunschweig, 
. 1846. O. 

D. S. Geological Survey of Wyoming and Portions of Contiguous Territo- 
ries. Washington. 1872. O. 

Raymond, R. W. Mineral Resources of the States and Territories west of 
the Rocky Mountains, 1868-1871. Washington, 1860. 8 vols. F. 

Harper, R.G. Select Works. Vol.1. Baltimore, 1814. O. 

Voltaire. OEuvros completes. Paris, 1788. 70 vols. O. 

The American Almanac. 16 vols. 8d edition. Boston, 1880-60. D. 

Taylor, Tom. Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon. New York, 1868. 2 vols. 

Botts,JohnM. The Great Rebellion. New York, 1866. D. 

Barbee, William J. The Cotton Question. New York, 1866. D. 

Jones, William D. Mirror of Modern Democracy. New York, 1864. D. 

Peto, Sir S. Morton. Resources and Prospect of America. New York, 
1800. D. 
Gordon, H. L. (Author). The Feast of the Virgin, and other Poems. Chicago, 

1881. O. 
GoRB, Dr. G. (Author). A General Relation of Electromotive Force to Equiva- 
lent Volume and Molecular Velocity of Substances. 1882. O. 
Grbat Britain, Govern mbnt of. Report on the Scientific Results of the 

Exploring Vojrage of H. M. S. Challenger: Deep Sea Deposits. London, 

1881. P. 
Green, Dr. Samubij A. (Author). A Paper containing some remarks on the 

Waters-Winthrop Map, March 10, 1882. O. 

Whitmore, W. A. Memoir of Aug. Thorndlke Perkins, A. M. Cambridge, 
1882. O. 

SuflPolk Deeds. Liber VI. Boston, 1882. O. 

Thirty-four other Books and Pamphlets. 
Greville, Edward. (Editor). The Year-book of Australia. Sydney. 8 vols. O. 
GRirriN, Professor Edward H. Lindner, O. A. Manual of Empirical 

Psychology as an inductive science. Translation. Boston, 1888. D. 
Griffis, William Elliott. (Author). The Influence of the Netherlands in 

the Making of the English Commonwealth and the American Republic. 

Boston, 188L D. 
Grossmann, E. Untersuchung fiber systematische Fehler bei Doppelstembeo- 

bachtungen. GOttingen, 1802. Q. 
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HABSB8HAX, A. W. (Author). The Two Sisters. Baltimore, 1800. D. 
Halb, Bishop Chablbb B. Foreign Church Chronicle of London, for sixteen 

years. 
Habjbs, J. H. Say, Leon. Dlctionnaire des Finances. Faso. 17 et IS. Paris, 

1801. O. 

HARiiBM: SociVTB HoLLANDAiSB DBB SoiiNOBS. CBuvrcs oompldtes de 

Christiaan Huygens. Tome IV. LaHaye, 1801. Q. 
Habmah, Pbofbssor H. M. (Author). Introduction to the Study of the Holy 

Scriptures. 4th edition. New York, 1884. O. 
Habrington, PRontssoR Mark W. (Author). Authorities on Arctic Meteor^ 

olosry. Q. 

Astronomical Observations. Q. 
Harris, Dr. Wm. T. Arte de la lengua Cahita por un padre de la compafiia de 

Jesus. Publicado de nuevo por Bustaquio Buelna, Mexico, 1891. O. 

Das Ungarische Unterrichtswesen In den Studienjahren 1880-90 und 1890- 
91. Budapest, 1802. O. 
Harrison, B. G. Gtosse, P. H. A Naturalist's Sojourn in Jamaica. London, 

1861. O. 
Haupt, Profbssor Paul. 186 (^(yttlngen Dissertations and Festreden. O. and 

Q. 
Hbim WBH, Jban. (Author). Pensons-y and Parlons-en. Paris, 1891. 16mo. 
HBI.8INOFOR8 : Instttdt MBTBOROix>oiQnB Cbntral. Observations m6t6o- 

rologlques faites h Helsingfors en 1890. Q. 
Hbnnbman, John Bbll. (Author). Historic Elements in Virginia Education 

and Literary Effort. 189S. O. 
Hbnrt Biix Publishino Co. (Publishers). Through Mr. Edward F. Hovey. 

Thayer, William M. Marvels of the New West. Norwich, 1891. O. 
Hill, N. P. (Author). Speeches and Papers on the Silver and other Questions. 

Colorado Springs, 1890. O. 
HoFTMANN, Bbv. Dr. E. A. A gift of fivo hundred dollars, to be expended in 

the purchase of Astronomical books. 
Holt, Hbnrt, & Co. (Publishers). Bussell, J. E. The Philosophy of Locke, 

in extracts from the Essay concerning Human Understanding. New York, 

1891. D. 

McClelland, M. G. Manitou Island. New York, 1802. D. 

And five other volumes. 
Hopkins, Caspar T. The University and Practical Life. (Beprinted from 

the Ooerland Monthly, April, 1892). O. 
Hopkins, Louis N. Autograph Letter of Johns Hopkins, his uncle, and the 

founder of the University. 
Howard Association, London. Papers issued by the Association. 5 vols. O. 
HowiSON, B. B. (Author). A History of the United States of America, 

intended for students. Bichmond, 1892. O. 
Illinois Commissionbr of Labor. Beports of the Bureau of Labor. Spring- 
field, 1891. 6 vols. O. 
Illinois Statb Laboratory of Natural History. Vols. Ill and IV of Bul- 
letins. O. 

Beport on the Noxious and Beneficial Insects of the State of Tllinols. 
Springfield, 1891. O. 
Indian Bights Association. Annual Beport, 1891. Philadelphia, 1892. O. 
Indiana Historical Sooixty. Julian, G. W. The Bank of Charles Osbom as 

an Anti-Slavery Pioneer. Indianapolis, 1801. O. 
Iowa Aqricultural Collbgv. a Partial Catalogue of the Animals of Iowa. 

Ames, 1892. O. 
Italy, Gotkrnmbnt of. Le opere di Galileo Galilei. Edizione nazionale sotto 

gli auspicil dl sua majesti il Be d'ltalia. Vol.11. Flrenze,180L Q. 
Jastbow, Profbssor Josbph. The Natural History of Analogy. Address 

before the American Assoc, for the Advancement of Science, Aug. 1801. 

1802. O. 
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JBB8SY CiTT PuBiiio LiBRABY. Library Reoord. Vol. 1. 1801-02. O. 
JORNB Hopkins ITnivbrsitt : Class in Church History, 1890-1891. 

Leoky, W. E. H. Kationallsm in Europe. Bevlsed edition. New York, 
1880. 2 vols. D. 

Seneca, Luc. Ann. Morals, edited by W. Clode. London, 1888. D. 

Tozer, H. T. The Church and the Eastern Empire. New York. D. 

Perry, G. A. History of the Reformation in England. New York. D. 

Ward, A. W. The Countei^Beformation in England. New York. D. 

Stephens, W. B. W. Hildebrand and His Times. New York. D. 

Balzani.Ugo. The Popes and the Hohenstauf en. New York. D. 

Symonds, J. A. Renaissance in Italy. 6 vols. New York, O. 
Johnson, Bradley T. (Author). Life of Joseph E. Johnston. Baltimore, 

1801. O. 
Johnston, Dr. Christopher, Sr. The library of Dr. Johnston was bequeathed 

to the University. It consists of 786 volumes, 260 valuable pamphlets, and 

280 illustrations and charts. (See Johns Hopkins University Oireulors, No. 94). 
Johnston, Dr. Christopher, Jr. Disraeli, Benjamin, Earl of Beaconsfleld, 

in upwards of 100 cartoons from the collection of Mr. Punch. London, 

1878. Q. 
Jones, Charles Edoeworth. (Author). Political and Judicial Divisions of 

the Commonwealth of Georgia. Atlanta, 1802. O. 
Jordan, Mrs. D. C. Thirty-one miscellaneous books and pamphlets. 
KEEiiBR, Professor Jambs E. Elementary Principles governing the Effici- 
ency of Spectroscopes for Astronomical Purposes. O. 

The Star Spectroscope of the Lick Observatory. O. 
KiNi<BY, Dayid. Welsh, Alfred H. English Masterpiece Course. Chicago, 

1887. D. 

Peirce, James Mills. Three and Four Place Tables of Logarithmic and 
Trigonometric Functions. Boston, 1877. O. 
KuBBS, E. (Author). Ueber die Heilung der Tuberkulose und die Biologie 

des Tuberkelbacillus. Wiesbaden, 1802. O. 
Kohut, Rev. Dr. A. Jewish Theological Seminary Association : Report. 1802. 
KooPMAN, A. L. (Author). Bibliography of George Perkins Marsh. Burling- 
ton, 1802. O. 
Latrobb, Hon. Ferdinand C. The Mayor^s Message and Reports of the City 

Officers made to the City Council of Baltimore for the year 1801. Balti- 
more, 1892. 2 vols. O. 
Leavenworth Publishing Co. Five volumes on Insurance topics. O. and D. 
Lemoine, £. (Author). Sur les transformations syst^matiques des formules 

relatives au triangle-transformation continue. Paris, 1801. Q. 

fitude sur une nouvelle transformation dite transformation continue. 
Paris, 1802. Q. 

Sur une transformation relative k la gfiom^trie du triangle. Paris. O. 

Trois thtordmes sur la «6omHrle du triangle. Paris. O. 
LiOK Observatory. Total Solar Eclipse, Dec. 1889. Sacramento, 1801. O. 
LoOKE, Hon. S. D. (Author). The Battle of Bennington should be called the 

Battle of Walloomsac. 1801. O. 
D.LothropCo. (Publishers). E. E.Hale. The Story of Massachusetts. Bos- 
ton, 1888. D. 

Maurice Thompson. The Story of Louisiana. Boston, 1888. D. 

R. G. Thwaites. The Story of Wisconsin. Boston, 1890. D. 

Alexander Black. The Story of Ohio. Boston. 1888. D. 
LouvAiN, Uniyersitb Catholique de. Annualre 1872 & 1802. 15 vols. Lou- 
vain. 16mo. 

Schrljnen. £tude sur le ph^nomdne de TS mobile dans les langues clas- 
siques. 1801. O. 

Liber memorialis, 1834-1884. Lou vain, 1887. O. 
Maokay, a. H. (Superintendent of Education). Annual Report on the Public 

Schools of Nova Scotia. Halifax, 1802. O. 
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liAoDoNAiiD, Arthub. (Autbor). Oenlus and Insanity. Lewes, laOBS. O. 
Madbab, Govbrnob in Counoil at. Biadras Meridian Circle Observations, 

1868-1878. 8 vols. Madras, 189(^08. Q. 

Besults of the Meteorological Observations made at tlie Oovt. Observatory, 
1861-00. Madras, 1802. Q. 
Madbid, Observatoby of. Resumen de las observaciones meteoroldgicas ; 

durante el aflosde 1887-1889. 3 vols. Madrid, 1891. O. 
Maimonidbs Librabt, N. Y. Report of the Librarian. New York, 1891. O. 
Mabchand, J. (Author). Sur la rectification des arcs des oourbes dites iima- 

9ons de Pascal. O. 
IfABTUiNB HiSTOBiOAii SooiBTT. Arohlvcs of Maryland, Vol. X. William 

Hand Browne, Editor. Baltimore, 1891. O. 
Mbdioal and CHiBUBOiOAii Facut/ty OF MabyiaAnd. Transactions Ninety- 
third Annual Session, held at Baltimore, April, 1891. O. 
Massaohubbtts Statb Libbaby. Reports and Catalogues. Boston, 1888. 2 

vols. O. 

Reports on the Custody and Condition of the Public Records. Boston. 8 
vols. O. 
Mathxson, Ewino. (Author). Papers on Foreign Exchange. London, 1892. O. 
MoAtbb, Rby. W. a. (Author). Must the Bible go ? A Review of a decision 

of the Supreme Ck)urt of Wisconsin. Madison, 1890. O. 
MoLabbn, Dicb. Wyoming Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 6, 1892. O. 
Mbbbiam, C. Habt. (Author). The Geographic Distribution of Life in North 

America. Washington, 1892. O. 
Mbbbiman, MansfibijD. (Author). Final Formulas for the Algebraic Solu- 
tion of Quartic Equations. New York, 1802. O. 
Mexico, Govebnmbnt of. Annales del Ministerlo de Fomento de la Repub- 

lica Mexicana, Tomo IX. Mexico, 1891. O. 
Michigan Pionbbb and Histobical Society. Collections and Researches. 

Volfl.I-XVlII. Lansing, 1877-92. O. 
Michigan Statb Libbaby. Early History of Michigan, with Biographies of 

State Officers, etc. Lansing, 1888. O. 

The Semi-<sentennial of the Admission of the State of Michigan into the 
Union. Detroit, 1886. O. 
Minneapolis Public Libbaby. Annual Report. Minneapolis, 1802. O. 
Minnesota Histobical Society. Legislative Manual of the State of Minne- 
sota. St. Paul, 1891. O. 
MissouBi Botanical Gabdbn. Annual Report. St. Louis, 1892. O. 
Mitchell, Db. S. Weib. The Early History of Instrumental Precision in 

Medicine. New Haven, 1802. O. 
Mobibon, Mbs. N. H. Memorial of Nathaniel Holmes Morison (1860-1800), First 

Provost of the Peabody Institute (1867-1800). Baltimore, 1801. O. 
MOBisoN, MiBS Alice S. Alberti, F. von. Ueberblick Hber die Trias mlt Be- 

rficksichtigung ihres Vorkommens in den Alpen. Stuttgart, 1864. O. 

Cassino, S. E. The Scientist's International Directory. Boston, 1802. D. 

Claus, C. Lehrbuch der Zoologie. Leipzig, 1886. O. 

Fraas, O. Geognostische Beschreibung von Wtlrtemberg, Baden und Ho- 
henzollem. Text and Atlas. Stuttgart, 1882. O. andF. 

Haas, H. J. Die Leitfossilien. Leipzig, 1887. O. 

Hann,J. Handbuch der Klimatologie. Stuttgart, 1888. O. 

LOwe,F. Ueber ThalbUdung. Prag,1884. O. 

Norman, M. W. Popular Guide to the Geology of the Isle of Wight. 
Ventnor, 1887. O. 

Oppel, A. Die Juraformatlon Bnglands, Frankreichs und des sfidwest- 
llchen Deutschlands. Stuttgart, 1866-68. O. 

Richthofen, Ferd. von. Ffthrer ftlr Forsohungsreisende. Berlin, 1886. O. 

Supan,A. Grundzftge der physlschen Erdkunde. Leipzig, 188L O. 

Wiesener, J. Elemente der Anatomic und Physiologic der Pflanzen. 
Wien,1885. O. 
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MoTT, L. F. (Author). Dante and Beatrice. New York, 18B8. D. 

MuRPHT, John, St Co. (Publishers). Bduoatlon, to whom does It belong? 

By the Rev. Thomas Bouquillon. Baltimore, 1898. O. 
National Assooiation of Wool Manufaoturbrs. Bulletin, 1891. O. 
Nebraska State Historical Sooisty. Transactloiis and Reports, Vols, in 

and IV. Linooln. !«». O. 
Nbtto, Ladislau. (Author). Le Mus^m National de Rio-De->Janeiio et son 

influence sur les sciences uaturelles au Br^ll. Paris, 1880. O. 
Newark, (N. J.), Poulic Library. Annual Report. Newark, 188S. O. 
Newton Free Library. Annual Report. 1808. O. 
New Bedford (Mass.) Free Public Library. Annual Report, 1802. O. 
New England Historic Genealogical Society Proceedings at the Annual 

Meeting. Boston, 180S. O. 

Rolls of Membership, 1844-1801. Boston, 1802. O. 
New Hampshire State Library. Annual Report. Concord, 1801. O. 
New Jersey Geological Survey. Annual Reports of the State Geologist 

for 1890 and ISOL 8 vols. Trenton, 1891-92. O. 
New Jersey, Secretary of State. New Jersey Archives. First series. 

Vols. XV and XVL O. 
New York Association of the Bar. (Catalogue of the Library, 1808. O. 
New York: General Society of Mechanics aitd Tradesmen. Annual 

Report. New York, 1808. O. 
New York Statb Library. Hall, James. (Editor). Palaeontology. Vol. VI. 

Corals and Bryazoa. Vol. VII. Albany, 1887 and 1888. Q. 

Annual Report of the Regents of the University, 1880. Albany, 1808. O. 

Preliminary list of N. Y. Unlonidae (New York State Museum). By W. 
B. Marshall. Albany, 1808. O. 
Nicaragua Canal Construction Company. The Interooeanio Canal of 

Nicaragua. New York, 1801. O. 
North Carolina, University of. Proceedings of the Alumni Association 

of the University at the Centennial Celebration, June 6, 1889. Raleigh, 

1800. D. 
Norwegian North-Atlantic Expedition. Danielssen, D. C. Zoologl : Cri- 

noida, Echlnida. Christianla, 1892. F. 
Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society. Report, 1808. O. 
Ohio Mechanics Institute. Annual Report. Cincinnati, 1808. O. 
Oi/FRAMARE, Andrb. (Author). £tude sur T^pisode d^Arlstte dans les G6or- 

giques de Vergile. Gendve, 1802. D. 
Open Court Publishing Co. Cams, P. The Soul of Man. Chicago, 1891. O. 

Binet, A. The Psychic Life of Micro-Organisms. Chicago, 1889. D. 

And four other volumes of their publications. 
OSLBR, Prof. William. The Principles and Practice of Medicine. N. Y., 1808. O. 
Ott, Dr. Isaac. (Author). The Modern Antipyretics ; their Action in Health 

and Disease. Baston (Pa.), 1801. O. 
OUDEMANS, Dr. J. T. (Author). Die accessorischen GesohlecbtsdrQsen der 

Sftugethiore ; verglelchend-anatomische Untersuchung. Haarlem, 1808. Q. 
Peabody Institute. Catalogue of the Library. 8 vols. Baltimore, 188&-08. Q. 

Annual Report of the Provost. Baltimore, 1808. O. 
Pennsylvania, College of Physicians. Transactions. Third Series. Vol. 

18. Philadelphia, 1801. O. 
Pennsylvania Geological Survey. Report on the Geology of the Counties 

of Union, Snyder, Mifflin and Juniata. Atlas of Anthracite Field. 4 vols. O. 

Final Report ; a summary description of the Geology of Pennsylvania. 
Vol. L Harrisburg, 1898. O. 
Pennsylvania Society of the Sons of the Revolution. Constitution 

of the Society, By-Laws, and Register. Philadelphia, 1891. O. 
Pennsylvania State Library. Seventeen bound volumes of official publi- 
cations. Harrisburg, 1891-98. O. 
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Philadelphia Mbbcantile LiBRABT. Annual Report. Philadelphia, 1802. O. 
Phillips, Henrt, Jr. (Translator). [Through Pre6.Gllman]. German Lyrics. 

Phlla.,18ge. O. 
Pilling, Jambs Constantinb. (Author). [Through Pres. GUman]. Biblio- 
graphy of the Algonqulan Languages. Washington, 1891. Q. 
PoOLB, W. F. (Author). Golumbus and the Finding of the New World. 

Chicago, 180K. D. 
POPB, Col. Albbbt A. (Author). The Movement for Better Roads. An 

Address. Boston, 1802, D. 
POBTBR, Hon. Robbrt p. (Author). The Eleventh Census. An Address 

before the American Statistical Association. New York, 1801. O. 
POBTioi : ScirOLA SUPBRIORB D^AORicoi/TURA. Annuario, Vol. VI, 1882. O. 
Portland (Me.) Sooibtt of Natural History. Catalogue of Maine Plants. 

2d edition. Portland, 1802. O. 
Powell, Ltman P. Wilson, Woodrow. The State. Boston, 1800. D. 
Pbincb, Dr. J. Dtnelbt. The gift of five hundred dollars for the purchase of 

books In Assyrlology, Semitic Philology and Biblical Criticism. (See Johnt 

Hopkins Vniv&nitv CWculam^ No, 08.) 
Pboyidenob (R. L) Record Commissioners. The Early Records of the Town 

of Providence, Vol. I. Providence, 1802. 8q.-0. 

First Report of the Record Commissioners relative to the Early Town 
Records. Providence, 1882. 8q.-0. 
Pboyidenob (R. I.) Public Library. Annual Report. Providence, 1882. O. 
Putnam's Sons, G. P. (Publishers). Talleyrand, Prince de. Memoirs, edited 

by the Due de Broglie. Translated. Vols. I and II. New York, 1801. O. 

Abbott, Evelyn. Pericles and the Gk>lden Age of Athens. New York, 
1801. D. 

Holder, C. F. Charles Darwin. His Life and Work. New York, 1801. D. 
Radoliffe Observatory (Oxford). Results of Astronomical and Meteoro- 
logical Observations made In the year 1887 Vol. XLV. Oxford, 1881. O. 
Ramsay, Professor William. (Author). Universities Abroad. (Reprint 

from the Times^ June 8, 0, 1802). O. 
Redding, J., M. D. (Author). Physiology, Its Science and Philosophy. New 

Castle, 1801. O. 
Rbmsen, Professor Ira. (Author). Principles of Theoretical Chemistry. 

4th edition. Philadelphia, 1802. O. 

lago, W. Inorganic Chemistry (theoretical and practical). London, 1880. O. 

Ostwald, W. Outlines of General Chemistry. Trans. Boston, 1886. D. 

Massachusetts State Board of Health. Experimental Investigations upon 

the Purification of Sewage. Boston, 1800. O. And Annual Report, 1881. O. 

Rhawn, William H. (Publisher). Sidney Sherwood. Syllabus of Lectures 

on the History and Theory of Money. Phila., 1802. O. 
RiYERS, Albert W. Rivers, William J. Sketch of the History of South Caro- 
lina to the Close of the Proprietary Government. Charleston, 1866. O. 

Tuomey and Holmes* Fossils of South Carolina (in 16 numbers). Charleston, 
1866. Q. 

Holmes* Post Pleiocene Fossils of South Carolina (in 16 numbers). Charles- 
ton, 1858. Q. 

Collections of the Historical Society of South Carolina. Vol. II. Charles- 
ton. O. 

A Chapter In the Early History of South Carolina, by W. J. Rivers. Charles- 
ton. 1874. O. 
ROBB, Hon. John A. (Register of the City of Baltimore). Annual Reports of 

the Regrister and the Commissioners of Finance of Baltimore, Dec. 81, 1801. 

Baltimore, 1802. O. 
Robinson, John. (Author). Our Trees. A popular account of the trees in 

the streets and gardens of Salem, Mass., etc. Salem, 1800. O. 
BUNKLE, J. A. (Author). The Cheap and Easy Degree. 1802. O. 
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BuBSBLii, ISRABii G. (Author). Three pamphletB on Mt. 8t^ Blias and the 

Alaskan Gladera. O. 
Baobab. J. (Author). The Republic of Republics. New York, ISK. O. 
Salxh (Mass.) Pubuo Libkaby. Annual Report Salem, Mass., 1808. O. 
San Fbbnan do, Spain : Instituto t Obsbbyatorio dx Mabina. Almanaque 

Nautioo para 18B8. Madrid, 1881. O. 
Saussurb, Hbnbi db. (Editor). Saussure, H.-B. de. ObserYatlons m^t6orolo- 

giques faltes au (tel du Gfont du 6 au 18 Juillet 1788. Gendve, 18D1. Q. 
Sohaiblb, CHARiiBS Hbnby. (Author). The State and Education. London, 

1884. O. 
SoHOBNUB, Db. Fbbd. L. (Author). DiodoivStudien. Berlin, 1891. O. 
SOHUR, Profbssob W. (}Ottingen Stem-Catalog f tlr 1860 naoh Beobaohtungen 

von W. Kllnkerfues. GOttingen, 1891. Q. 
SooTiiAND FiSHXRY BOARD. Tenth Annual Report, 1891. Edinburgh, 1802. O. 
SooTT, Pbbs. Austin. Inauguration of President Scott, Rutgers College, Feb. 

4,1891. Kew Brunswick, 1891. O. 

Neilson, James. Address commemorative of Professor George H. Cook. 
1891. O. 
SoRiPTURB, B. W. (Author). Education as a Science. 1802. O. 

Psychological Notes. 1808. O. 
Sharp, G.M. (Author). American Bar Association. Report of the Committee 

on Legal Education. 1898. O. 
Shaw, W. B. (Author). Social and Economic Legislation of the States in 

1880. (Reprints of several articles.) 
SHBPiiOB, Db. J. S. Ilvisaker, J. T. The Norwegian Luther-College. Decorah, 

1880. D. 
Short, Charlbs Lanoabtbr. (Author). Memoir of the life of Professor 

Charles Short. 1888. Q. 
Sibmbnb, W. yon. Autograph letter of Professor Qaum to A. Gibers, 80 Nov., 

1888. 
Slatbr, William A. The remainder of the gift of two thousand dollars from 

Mr. Slater has been expended in the purchase of 164 volumes of KHrsohner^ 

Deutsche Nationallitteratur and 61 volumes of Les Grands ficrivains de la 

France. 
Smith, Erwin F. (Author). The Chemistry of Peach Yellows. D. 
Smith, John C. (Author). Questions in Mathematics. Brooklyn, 1888. D. . 
Smith, John Donnblij. (Editor). Enumeratio plantarum Quatemalensium 

imprimis a H. de Tuerkheim collectarum quas edldlt J. D. Smith, Vols. I 

andIL Oquawkae, 1889-9L O. 
Smithsonian Institittion. Shakespeare, B. O. Report on Cholera in Europe 

and India. Washington, 1890. Q. 

Langley, S. P. Experiments in Aerodynamics. Washington, 1891. Q. 

U. S. National Museum. 4 vols, and a number of pamphlets. 

Bureau of Ethnology. 8 vols, and a number of pamphlets. 

Publications of the Institution. 6 vols, and number of pamphlets. 
Snidbb, J. D. (Author). Homer in Chios, an Epopee. St. Louis, 1891. D. 
Stantobd, E. Civil Service Commission: Open Competition for Admission 

to the Royal Military College. London, 1891. O. 
Stbinmann, G. (Author). Ueber seine Reiseo in Stld-Amerioa. Berlin, 1886. O. 

Sulla etik del Calcare Appenninico di Capri. Roma, 1889. O. 
Stokyis, B. J. (Author). P. C. Bonders, 181d-1889. (Biography). Amsterdam, 

1891. O. 
St. Louis Mbboantii«b Library Association. Annual Report. 1808. O. 
SuNSBT OiASB of Chioaoo. Bchocs of the Sunset Club. Papers and addresses 

before the Sunset (Tlub. Chicago, 1801. O. 
SwiTT, F. J. (Editor). A Tribute to T. W. Dwight, presented on his resigna- 
tion from the wardenship of the Columbia College Law School. 1808. O. 
SwiTT, M. I. (Author). Problems of the New Life. Ashtabula, O. 1891. O. 
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Takaki, Kanbhiao. Beport of the Health of the Imperial Japanese Navy. 

Tokyo, 18»l. O. 
Tanaka, 1. 1. (Librarian, Tokyo Library). Three volumes of Educational Re- 
ports and Statements. (Japan). Tokyo, 1891-OS. O. 
Tbxas GBOiiOOiCAL SuRVBT. Two volumes of Reports and two numbers of 

Bulletins. Austin, Texas, 1890-03. O. 
Thomas Crans Public Library (Quincy, Mass.). Catalogues and Report. 

2 vols. Boston, 1892. O. 
Thompson, President W. O. Addresses, etc., at the Inauguration of W. O. 

Thompson, D. D., as President of Miami University. Oxford (Ohio), 1891. O. 
Th WATTES, Reuben O. First and Second Annual Reports of the State Historical 

Society of Wisconsin. Madison. 1865-66. O. 

GatalofiTue of the Wisconsin State Historical Society, Vols. YI and VII 
(1881-84,1884-87). Madison, 1886 and 1888. O. 
Trbueasb, Professor William. (Author). The Species of Rumex occurring 

north of Mexico. 1802. O. 

Detail Illustrations of Yucca and Description of Agave Engelmannl, 
1892. O. 
United Statbs Government Publications. 

The University is indebted, as in previous years, for many and valuable gifts 
from the several governmental departments in Washington. In addition to a 
very large number of unbound books and pamphlets, the following should be 
specially acknowledged : 

Department of Agriculture, including the Weather Bureau. 13 vols. 

Department of the Interior, including the Geological Survey and Bureau 
of Education. 19 vols. 

U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 8 vols, and a number of maps. 

Commission of Fish and Fisheries. 3 vols. 

Interstate Commerce Commission. 3 vols. 

Department of Labor. 2 vols. 

Navy Department, including the Naval Observatory. 26 vols. 

Department of State, including the Bureau of American Republics. 60 vols. 

Surgeon-General *s Office : Index-Catalogue of the Library, Vols. XII and 
XIII. 

Treasury Department. 10 vols. 

War Department. 29 vols. 

Post-Offlce Department. 2 vols. 

U.S. Senate. 12 vols. 

U. S. House of Representatives. 30 vols. 
Van Bibber, Dr. W. C. (Author). The Climate of the Greater Piedmont and 

Mountainous Regions of the Southern United States. 1891. O. 
Vermont State Library. Eleven volumes of official publications. O. 
Very, P. W. (Author). Prize essay on the Distribution of the Moon's Heat. 

The Hague, 189L O. 
Washington AaRiCTTi/ruRAL Experiment Station. Bulletins and Announce- 
ments. Olympia, 1802. O. 
Weeks, Professor Stephen B. (Author). The Lost Colony of Roanoke, its 

Fate and Survival. 1891. O. 

The History of the Press in North Carolina. 1891. O. 
Wheeler, Horace L. (Author). Christianity and Life. A sermon. Bur- 
lington, Vt., 1892. O. 
Whipple, Stephen M. (Publisher). Miller, O. D. Har-Moad, or the Moun- 
tain of the Assembly. North Adams, Bfass., 1802. O. 
White, B. A. (Secretary of State of N. C). The Colonial Records of North 

Carolina. 10 vols. Raleigh, 1886-90. Q. 
White, Francis. M. T. Ciceronis oratlonum pars tertia. Rothomagl, 1019. 
White, John S. Addresses at the dedication of the new building of the 

Berkeley School. New York, 1891. O, 
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Whitino, H. (Author). A Short Course of Bxperlments In Physical Measure- 
ment. Vols. II r and IV. Cambridge, 1891. O. 

Whitman, Prbsidsnt B. L. Ideals in Education. Inaugural address as 
President of Colby University. Portland, Me., 1892. O. 

Whitnby, Professor MiivroN. (Author). Boll Investigations. Annapolis, 
1802. O. 

WiiiDB, H. (Author). On the Causes of the Phenomena of Terrestrial Mag- 
netism, etc. London, 1890. Q. • 

WiLHBLM, L. W. The Berkshire Jubilee, Pittsfleld, Mass., Aug. 1844. Albany, 
1845. O. 

Raymond, Daniel. The Elements of Political Economy. Baltimore, 1888. 
evols. O. 

WiLKBNS, F. H. (Author). Zum hochallemannischen Konsonantismus der 
althochdeutsohen Zeit. Leipzig, 1891. O. 

Williams, Dr. O. H. Woodward, S. P. A Manual of the MoUusca. 3d edition. 
London, 1876. D. 
Chenu, J. O. Manuel de Conchyliologrie et de Paltontologle oonchyliolo- 

gique. 2 vols. Paris, 1859-1862. O. 
Guide Book for the Meeting of Institute of Mining Engineers. Baltimore, 
1892. D. 

Williams & Norgatb. (Publishers, London, Eng.). Harnack, Axel. An 
Introduction to the Study of the Elements of the Differential and Integral 
Calculus. Translation. London, 1891. O. 

Wilson, J. McC. (Author). The Fate of the I«af. Baltimore, 1891. D. 

WiNCHELL, Professor N. H. The Qeological and Natural History Survey of 
Minnesota. Reports for the years 1886-1890. St. Paul, 1887-1892. 6 vols. O. 

WiBcoNStN Academy of Sciences. Transactions, Vol. VIII., 1888-1891. Madi- 
son, 1893. O. 

WiTTON, H. B. (Author). Five pamphlets. Hamilton, Canada, 1881-91. O. 

Worcester (Mass.) Freb Public Library. Annual Report, 1892. O. 

Yonkers Historical Association. Atkins, Hon. T. A. Indian Wars and the 
Uprising of 1665. Yonkers, N. Y., 1892. O. 
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AMENDMENT APPROVED APRIL 4, 1892, TO THE 

ACT OF INCORPORATION OF THE JOHNS 

HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 



An Act to authorize the Trustees of the Johns Hopkins University, a 
corporation incorporated under the General Laws of Maryland, to make 
and constitute the President for the time being of its University and each 
of his successors in said office, during their respective terms thereof, a 
member ez-officio of the Board of Trustees of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, in addition to the number of twelve trustees of said University now 
authorized by law. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Maryland, that 
the Trustees of the Johns Hopkins University, a corporation duly incor- 
porated by certificate under the General Laws of Maryland, be, and they 
are hereby, authorized and empowered to make and constitute the Presi- 
dent for the time being of the Johns Hopkins University and each of his 
successors in said office, during their respective terms thereof, a member 
exroffioio of said Board of Trustees in addition to the number of twelve 
Trustees of said University now authorized by law. 

Section 2. And be it enacted that this Act shall take effect from the 
date of its passage. 

Approved, April 4, 1802. 
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IN MEMORY OF FRANCIS T. KING. 

Minute ftdopt^ at a meeting of the Trustees and Officers of the Johns 
Hopkins University and the Johns Hopkins Hospital, December 10, 1892. 



** Those who are here assembled as representatives of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital and of the Johns Hopkins University have heard, with great 
sorrow, the announcement of the death of Francis T. King, the late 
President of the Board of Hospital Trustees and one of the University 
Trustees. 

''His counsel and opinions largely influenced Johns Hopkins to pro- 
cure the incorporation of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, and to set apart, 
by his will, a large portion of his estate for its endowment. 

" He was made President of the Hospital Board when it was first organ- 
ized, at the request of our founder, and he remained President of the 
Board from that period until his death. 

" He was a member of the University Board of Trustees from its organi- 
zation until yesterday. 

" We are witnesses of his unselfish devotion to the duties of these trusts 
from the day he assumed them until the last day of his life. 

'' While this hospital building in which we are assembled is an enduring 
monument to the charity of the founder, it will also perpetuate the 
memory of the late President of the Hospital Board ; for all men know 
that the growth and development of this Hospital have been largely due 
to the patient and untiring care with which he, from the beginning, 
watched over all its interests and concerns. 

" He was our personal and familiar friend. He was endeared to all 
engaged in the service of the Hospital and University by his unceasing 
courtesy. Christian life, and earnest desire to promote the usefulness and 
welfare of all who were brought into contact with him. 

<' We desire to express to his family our deep sympathy with their loss. 
They have, however, the consolation of knowing that he closed a well- 
spent life in the evening of his days, honored and respected, not only in 
this community, but in the many sections of the country to which his zeal 
in good works had extended his influence. 

'' This minute shall be entered among the proceedings of the Hospital 
Trustees and of the University Trustees. It shall be published in such 
newspapers as the chairman of this meeting may select, and a copy of it, 
attested by the chairman and secretary of this meeting, shall be sent to 
the family of the deceased." 
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REPORT. 



To THE TbUSTEES OF THE JOHlffi HOPKINS UNIVERSITY: — 

Ctentlemen: 

I have the honor to present my Eighteenth Annual Report 
as President of the Johns Hopkins University. 

The academic staff numbered during the year seventy-two 
teachers, including eight physicians and surgeons attached 
to the Johns Hopkins Hospital. The number of students 
enrolled was five hundred and fifty-one, of whom two hun- 
dred and sixty-six were residents of Maryland, and two 
hundred and sixty-five came here from thirty-nine other States 
of the Union, and twenty from foreign countries. Among 
the students were three hundred and forty-seven already 
graduated, coming from one hundred and forty-nine colleges 
and universities; there were one hundred and thirty-three 
matriculates (or candidates for the d^ree of Bachelor of 
Arts); and there were seventy-one admitted as special stu- 
dents, to pursue courses of study for which they seemed 
fitted, without reference to graduation. The d^ree of Bache- 
lor of Arts was conferred upon forty candidates, and twenty- 
eight candidates were promoted to the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy.* 

* The statiBtiGB have been prepared, as in fonner yean^ hy the B^gistrar, 
Mr.T.ILBaU. 

3 
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The following table indicates the enrolment of students in 
each year sinoe the University was opened in the autumn of 
1876: 





Total 
EnroUed. 


GradoAtflB, 
(IncL FeUow^) 


MatrifittlatM. 


Non- 
Matrlealatet. 


1876-77 


89 


54 


12 


23 


1877-78* 


104 


58 


24 


22 


1878-79 


123 


63 


25 


35 


1879^0 


159 


79 


32 


48 


1880-81 


176 


102 


37 


37 


1881-82 


175 


99 


45 


31 


1882-83 


204 


125 


49 


30 


1883-84 


249 


159 


53 


37 


1884-85 


290 


174 


69 


47 


1886-S6 


314 


184 


96 


34 


1886-87 


378 


228 


108 


42 


1887-88 


420 


231 


127 


62 


1888-89 


394 


216 


129 


49 


1889-90 


404 


229 


130 


45 


1890-91 


468 


276 


141 


51 


1891-92 


547 


337 


140 


70 


1892-93 


561 


347 


133 


71 



During seventeen yearS; two thousand two hundred and 
forty-six individuals have been enrolled as students^ of whom 
nine hundred and seventy-three are registered as from Mary- 
land (including seven hundred and eighty-seven from Balti- 
more), and twelve hundred and seventy-three from fifty-six 
other States and countries. Twelve hundred and ninety-nine 
persons entered as graduate students, and nine hundred and 
forty-seven entered as undergraduates. Of the undergradu- 
ates, two hundred and twenty have continued as graduate 
students, many of them proceeding to the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. It thus appears that fifteen hundred and nineteen 
(persons have followed graduate studies here. 
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The following table indicates the geographical distribution 
of the students each year since the openings as shown by the 
Annual Registers : 





CfMd. 


NotofMd. 




CfMd. 


Noii^Md. 


1876-77 - 


- 69 - 


. 


80 


1886-86 - 


- 130 - 


- 184 


1877-78 - 


. 71 - 


- 


38 


1886-^7 - 


- 162 - 


. 216 


1878-79 . 


- 76 - 


. 


47 


1887-88 - 


- 199 - 


- 221 


1879-80 - 


- 97 - 


- 


62 


1888-89 - 


- 183 . 


- 211 


1880-81 - 


- 96 - 


- 


81 


1889-90 - 


- 216 - 


- 189 


1881-82 - 


- 97 - 


. 


78 


1890-91 - 


. 236 - 


- 233 


1882-83 - 


- 106 - 


- 


98 


1891-92 - 


- 273 - 


- 274 


1883-84 - 


- 128 - 


- 


126 


1892-93 - 


- 266 - 


- 286 


1884^ - 


. 180 - 


- 


160 









The attendance upon the courses given in some of the 
principal subjects has been as follows during the last five 
years : — 



Mathematics and Astronomj, 

PhjsicBy 

Ghemistiy, 

Mineralogy and Geology, . . 

Biology, 

Pathology, 

Ghreek, 

Latin, 

Sanskrit, etc, 

Semitic Langnages, .... 

German, 

French, Italian, etc, . . . 

English, etc, 

History and Political Science, 
Psychology, Ethics, etc, . . 



188^. 


1889-90. 


1890-91. 


1891-92. 


82 


83 


86 


98 


74 


86 


98 


138 


124 


137 


114 


136 


38 


33 


30 


27 


81 


64 


69 


72 


24 


34 


40 


44 


68 


66 


61 


69 


69 


69 


70 


73 


39 


38 


36 


46 


43 


36 


26 


22 


119 


116 


104 


121 


69 


88 


84 


91 


94 


90 


84 


94 


162 


142 


143 


166 


48 


60 


72 


61 



1892-98. 

118 
146 

127 
28 
68 
67 
49 
77 
41 
18 

110 
80 
84 

192 
68 



Since d^rees were first conferred^ in 1878^ three hundred 
and eighty-one persons have attained the Baccalaureate degree^ 
and two hundred and seventynseven have been advanced to 
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6 McCoy HaU. 

the degree of Doctor of Philoeophy, as appears from the 
following table, — ^the whole namber of individuals graduated 
being six hundred and eight : 

B.A. Ph.D. B.A. PkD. 



1877-78 - - 


- - 


4 


1886-86 - - 


31 - - 17 


1878-79 - - 


8 - - 


6 


1886-87 - - 


24 - - 20 


1879-80 - - 


16 - - 


6 


1887-88 - - 


34 . - 27 


1880-81 - - 


12 - - 


9 


1888-89 - . 


36 - - 20 


1881-82 - - 


16 - . 


9 


1889-90 . . 


37 . - 38 


1882-83 . - 


10 - - 


6 


1890-91 . . 


60 . - 28 


1883-84 - - 


28 - - 


15 


1891-92 . - 


41 - - 37 


1884r^6 - - 


9 - . 


18 


1892-98 - - 


40 . - 28 



881 277 

The year that is olosed is noteworthy for many important 
events. The academic building, which the Trustees decided 
to construct from the funds bequeathed by the late John W. 
McCoy, has made good progress and will doubtless be ready 
to be occupied in the course of the next academic year. A 
description of the building may be deferred until it is com- 
pleted. The friends of this university at a distance may 
now be interested in a general statement that this hall is 
intended to supply places for instruction in ancient and modem 
languages and literature, in history, political economy and 
philosophy, equal to those hitherto provided for instruction 
in chemistry, phjrsics and biology. The building will be one 
hundred and seventy-five feet long, one hundred feet wide, 
and four stories high. On the ground floor will be a large 
assembly room, adapted to examinations, a smaller hall (the 
uses of which will resemble those to which Hopkins hall has 
been devoted), and suitable offices for the President and^Trus- 
tees. The second and third stories will be divided into class- 
rooms and studies for Professors. The Library will be placed 
on the fourth floor and will be well lighted from the roof. 
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Elevators will render aooess easy. Levering Hall has been 
sncoessfully moved to the site at the comer of Eutaw and 
Little Boss Streets and will be connected with the new 
building by passag^ on the first and second floors. 

It is not likely that there will ever be a time in the history of 
the university when a building like this will not be required 
for the instruction of literary classes^ but as a home for the 
library and as a place for public lectures, its use, we hope^ will 
be but temporary. Should the authorities of the city decide to 
open Centre street from Howard to Eutaw street^ there will be 
an excellent place for a public building on the site where the 
administration building now stands. It should contain an 
auditorium for not less than a thousand hearers^ administrative 
rooms for the Treasurer^ the Registrar^ and the publication 
agency^ and also halls fitted to receive collections which have 
been or may be made in geology, mineralogy, zoology, botany, 
ethnology, archaeology, and bibliography. Such a building 
would form an excellent means of communication between the 
university and the public. It would be a suitable place not 
only for academic celebrations, but also for lectures and con- 
certs. It would attract the visits of citizens and strangers. 
I cannot but think that some citizen, when he sees what an 
admirable use has been made of the gift of Mr. McCoy, will 
be willing to add another building to the group now devoted 
to the work of the university. 

In other places, the gift of academic buildings has been 
a favorite mode of promoting education. The admirable 
structures erected within the last few years at Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Cornell, and Chicago, have nearly all been 
the gifts of generous individuals. Why should not the like 
disposition be shown in Baltimore ? 
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8 JohM Hopkins Medioal School. 

Public announoement was made od the 22d of February, 
1893, that the Johns Hopkins Medical School would be 
opened in the next October. The Trustees were enabled to take 
this step forward in consequence of the liberality of Miss 
Mary Elizabeth Garrett, who offered to contribute to the 
capital of the school the sum of $306,977. The Trustees 
had previously received from ladies in various parts of the 
country unsolicited gifts amounting (with the accrued interest) 
to $119,000, for the same object. All these contributions 
were made on the condition that women and men should be 
received to the medical school upon the same terms. These 
generous gifts, augmented by the Baxley fund, received some 
years ago, and its accretions, together with the cost of a lot 
of land near to the grounds of the Hospital, purchased many 
years ago from the general funds of the university, were con- 
sidered by the Trustees to constitute the sum of $600,000, — 
which they bad fixed as the minimum endowment of the school. 
As this development of our work is of such great importance, 
the papers pertaining to it are printed in the appendix. 

The school thus established has certain noteworthy advan- 
tages. It is not an * outside ' department of the University, — 
a graflied branch, — but an integral part of the institution as 
it was projected by Mr. Hopkins. The relations to the 
Hospital are of the most friendly and co5perative character. 
" In all your arituigements in relation to the Hospital (these are 
the words of the founder), you Mrill bear constantly in mind that 
it is my wish and purpose that the institution shall ultimately 
form a part of the Medical School of that University for 
which I have made ample provision by my will.'' The com- 
bined endowments of the University, the Hospital, and the 
Medical School, are sufficient to make the maintenance of the 
School, so far at least as salaries are concerned, independent 
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of the income that may be received from tuition fees. AH 
this points to a school where the effort may be made to pro- 
vide the highest instruction in the Medical Sciences, that can 
anywhere be given. 

The question of the admission of women was determined 
when the Trustees accepted in the month of October, 1890, 
the fund contributed and collected by a committee of ladies 
who were deeply interested in securing for their sex the best 
possible opportunities for medical instruction. By far the 
largest part of this fund came from Baltimore (Miss Garrett 
$47,000, others $21,000), — ^but there were also many liberal 
gifts from Boston (MissLoring $10,000, others $10,000), Phila- 
delphia ($8000), New York ($5500), Washington ($2100), 
Springfield, Mass. ($600); and even from remote places, 
Chicago ($1150), St. Louis ($550), Wisconsin ($700), Cali- 
fornia ($2100). 

Miss Garrett's recent munificence has crowned the previous 
efforts and projects respecting the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School. The Trustees have constituted the Medical Faculty, by 
appointing additional professors and assistants and by arranging 
for the requisite laboratory instruction, and the Medical Faculty 
has matured and set forth the plans of instruction. The newly 
appointed professors are these, — Franklin P. Mall, M. D., 
lately of the University of Chicago, and formerly a Fellow of 
this University, Professor of Anatomy ; John J. Abel, M. D., 
lately of the University of Michigan, and formerly a graduate 
student of Johns Hopkins, Professor of Pharmacology ; and 
William H. Howell, Ph. D.,M. D., lately of Harvard Uni- 
versity and formerly Associate Professor of Biology among us, 
Professor of Physiology. 

Ever since the opening of the University, the expectation 
has been that the Medical School, when established, should be 
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planned for the reception of a class of students^ who should^ 
at their admission, in addition to other evidence of a liberal 
education^ exhibit an acquaintance with those branches of 
natural science which are regarded as fitting preliminaries to 
medical study, namely, Physics, Chemistry, and Biology, with 
the ability to read ordinary French and German prose. Ac- 
cordingly, these requirements for admission have now been 
prescribed. The course of subsequent professional study will 
continue through four years, leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine. Prominence will be given to laboratory methods 
of instruction in those subjects which permit it, and in other 
subjects adequate clinical facilities are assured in the Hospital. 

For the temporary accommodation of the Medical School 
rooms have been provided at the Hospital, by the enlarge- 
ment of the pathological building, — so that it is now a structure 
of four stories containing convenient rooms for anatomy and 
pharmacology as well as for pathology. Physiology is pro- 
vided for in the biological laboratory. The arrangements, 
although sufficient for the present, will soon, it is believed, be 
inadequate. Ample space for the new buildings has been 
secured by the University, on a site quite near the Hospital. A 
central building, with rooms for the library and museums, and 
consultation rooms, a place of assembly for medical congresses 
and societies, should be a dignified and ornamental structure, 
standing perhaps on the corner of Monument and Wolfe streets. 
In less conspicuous positions, the plain structures requisite for 
laboratories may be so placed that enlargements when called 
for may be readily made. These are our first want 

The school upon which so much thought has been bestowed 
opened October 2, 1893, with sixteen scholars, three of them 
ladies, — candidates for the d^ee of M. D. The attendance 
is not large, but it includes graduates of Harvard, Yale, and 
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other strong iDstitntions^ and is regarded by the Faculty as 
highly satisfactory. There are also, as heretofore, a number 
of physicians pursuing graduate studies provided by members 
of the Hospital StaJBP. 

It is with great regret that the university loses the efficient 
services of one who has been connected with the work since 
its b^inning. Professor H. Newell Martin, who has held 
the office of Professor of Biology since 1876, felt constrained, 
on account of serious and prolonged ill health, to tender his 
resignation on the seventeenth of April. His services in 
organizing the department of Biology were of the highest 
value, and his success as a teacher, lecturer, and writer was 
acknowledged throughout the land. One mark of his ability 
may be seen in the number of young men trained by him 
who have themselves become Professors of Biology in other 
distinguished seats of learning. 

The importance of providing more instruction in English 
for the undergraduate students of the university has received 
much attention during the year. The discussion resulted in 
calling Dr. Herbert Eveleth Greene, a graduate of Harvard 
(A. B., 1881 ; Ph. D., 1888) recently a Professor in Wells 
Collie, New York, to be Collegiate Professor of English. 
He has accepted the invitation and enters upon his new 
duties at the beginning of the academic year. 

The following appointments and promotions have been made 
since the last report was issued : 

To be Professors : 

John J. AbI:i^ M. D., Phannaoohgy. 
James W. Bright, Ph. D., Englith Philology. 
William Hakd Browne, M. D, EngUah LiUrature, 
Hebbebt E. Gbeene, Ph. D., Engliah Literature, 
William H. Howell^ M. D., Ph. D., PkywAogy, 
Fbaitbxik p. Mall, M. D., Anaiomy. 
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To be Associate Professors : 

Joseph 8. Ames, Ph. D., Phydeg, 
Marion D. Lbarmsd, *Ph. D., Oerman, 
KiRBY F. Smith, Ph. D., Latin, 

To be Associates : 

B. Meade Bolton, M. D., {AcUng) BacUrioiogy anA Hygiene, 

John M. T. Finney, M. D., Surgery. 

Simon Flexneb, M. D., Pdihology, 

John P. Lotsy, Ph. D., Botany. 

Adolf Rambeau, Ph. D., Romance Languages, 

Wyatt W. Randall, Ph. D., Chemittry. 

Hunter Bobb, M. D., Gynecology. 

Bert J. Vos, Ph. D., Oerman, 

J. Whitridoe Williams, M. D., Obstetrics. 

To be Lecturer: 
Bollino W. Barton, M. D., Botany. 

To be Instructors and Assistants (not including the Student- 



Thomas B. Aldrich, Ph. D., Physiological Chemistry, 

Herbert G. Gekr, B. S., Mechanical Engineering. 

J. Elliott Gilfin, Ph. D., Chemistry, 

George Kribhn, Ph. D., History. 

Jere W. Lord, M. D., Anatomy. 

L. £mil Menoer, Ph. D., Bomanee Languages. 

The Columbian Celebration in Chicago has incidentally 
affected the work of this university. At the opening of the 
academic session an address commemorative of Columbus was 
delivered in the hall of the Peabody Institute before the 
officers, the students, and their friends by Professor H. B. 
Adams. Not long afterwards, the Commissioners of the State 
of Maryland, appointed for the purpose of making an ex- 
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hibit of the resources of Maryland at Chicago^ asked the 
University to prepare for them a book in which the natural 
characteristics of the state^ its mines, its fisheries and its farms, 
should be set forth, and its educational, philanthropic and 
political institutions should be described. 

A committee of the faculty was appointed to undertake this 
work, consisting of Messrs. 6. H. Williams (Chairman), Wm. 
Hand Browne, W. B. Clark, H. B. Adams, N. Murray, W. 
K. Brooks, Milton Whitney, and the President of the Uni- 
versity, ex ojfflcio. They have produced a volume of several 
hundred pages, quarto, which presents a comprehensive view 
of the natural and political condition of the state. The 
geological map, edited by Professor Williams, with the co- 
operation of the U. S. Geological and Coast Surveys, is one 
of the most valuable parts of the work. 

An exhibit of the publications of the University, of certain 
scientific instruments here devised, and of other objects illustra- 
tive of our work was placed in the educational section of the 
department of Liberal Arts in Chicago. 

There have been three assemblies of the University during 
the year. The first was held in the Peabody Institute at the 
opening of the autumnal session, when a discourse (already 
mentioned), commemorative of Christopher Columbus and the 
Discovery of America, was delivered by Professor Adams. 

The foundation of the University was celebrated on Com- 
memoration Day, February 22, 1893, by a second assembly, 
likewise held in the Peabody Institute. An announcement 
(already referred to) was then made of the prospective organi- 
sation of the medical school, and the principal address of the 
day was delivered by Hon. James B. Angell, LL. D., President 
of the University of Michigan. In this discourse President 
Angell, with great felicity, expounded the principles which 
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have governed the western states in founding and supporting 
universities and he suggested many lessons which the oitizeus 
of the eastern states might study. His oration (which was 
printed in No. 104 of the University Oirculara), is of perma- 
nent value. Two candidates were admitted to the d^ree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

The third assembly was held on Commencement Day, June 
13th, in the Academy of Music. After an announcement, 
given elsewhere, by Dr. Welch of the plans of the Medical 
School, a statement respecting recent studies of the State of 
Maryland was presented by Professor Williams. The candi- 
dates for d^rees were then addressed by the President of the 
University, after which, with appropriate remarks, Professor 
Remsen presented the candidates for the d^ree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, and Dr. Griffin the candidates for the d^ree of 
Bachelor of Arts. Forty young men were graduated as Bache- 
lors of Arts, twenty-six as Doctors of Philosophy, and fifteen 
received certificates of proficiency in Electrical Engineering. 
The candidates for d^rees came forward in academic gowns. 

The third course of lectures on the Percy Graeme Tumbull 
memorial foundation was delivered by Professor Robert Yel- 
verton Tyrrell, Litt. D., LL. D., Fellow of Trinity College 
and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. 
His principal subject was the Growth and Influence of Latin 
Poetry, and the eight lectures were devoted to the following 
themes : Introduction : A General View of Latin Poetry ; 
Early Latin Poetry, especially the Drama; Lucretius and 
Epicureanism; Catullus and the Transition to the Augustan 
Age; Virgil; Horace; Satire: Persius and Juvenal; Poetry 
of the Decline. 

During his residence in Baltimore, Professor Tyrrell was 
sufiering from ill health, but with great resolution he delivered 
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the entire oourse of lectures which he had prepared for tiiis 
foundation ; and he subsequentiy repeated several of them by 
invitation in Richmond Collie, Ya., Columbia College^ New 
York, and the University of Chicago. These lectures were 
most highly appreciated by large assemblies of professors, 
students, and other cultivated gentiemen and ladies. 

The fourth course of lectures before the Young Men's 
Christian Association, provided by Mr. Eugene licvering, was 
delivered by the Rev. W. R. Huntington, D. D., of Grace 
Church, New York. His subject was the Four Monosyllables 
of Religion : Light, Life, Law, Love. 

A course of lectures on the Donovan foundation was given 
by Professor F. B. Gummere, of Haverford College, Pa. His 
subjects were : Poetry of the Schools: Characteristics and Ten- 
dencies; Poetry of the People: The Question of Popular 
Origin ; A Century of Criticism ; Who Composes a Popular 
Ballad ; Poetry of the People and Poetry of the Schools. 

Two courses of lectures on Education were delivered in the 
physical laboratory on successive Saturdays in the months 
of January, February, and March. The room was filled by 
an attentive audience chiefly composed of graduate students. 

The first of these courses was given by Hon, W. T. Harris, 
LL. D., U. S. Commissioner of Education, whose principal 
subjects were : The Literature of the History of Education ; 
Problems peculiar to American Education ; Opposition between 
Pestalozzi and Herbart as Educational Leaders ; Rousseau and 
the Return to Nature; Herbert Spencer, and what knowledge 
is of most worth ; Revolutionary Protest. 

The second course was delivered by Dr. James MacAlister, 
President of the Drexel Institute in Philadelphia. His subject 
was the History and Institutes of Education, and he treated 
particularly of The Renaissance in its Relation to Education ; 
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The Eoglifih Renaissanoe and the Humanistic Movement in 
England ; The History of Popular Education in England and 
America; The German System of State Education ; Education 
in France since the Revolution. 

An unusually large number of lectures were given by non- 
resident lecturers to the students in historical and political 
science, namely : Hon. John A. Kasson, on the History of 
European Diplomacy; Dr. James Schouler^ on American Con- 
stitutional Law; Dr. E. R. L. Gould, on Current Social 
Problems in Europe ; Dr. Frederick Bancroft, on American 
Diplomatic History ; Professor H. C. Adams, on Finance ; 
Professor J. B. Clark, on Political Economy; Professor Simon 
Newcomb, on the Mathematical Method of Economics ; Pro- 
fessor A. G. Warner, on Charities and their Administration. 

While it has not been possible in the past to organize ad- 
vanced courses of instruction in Botany, the needs of this 
department of natural science have not been lost sight of, and 
they have been considered in the purchase of books and in 
the collection of museum specimens. 

The library of the Biological laboratory receives the current 
numbers of the most important journals of research in structural 
and physiological botany. Our museum contains the her- 
barium of local plants collected by the Naturalists' Field dub, 
as well as the Schimper collection of European phanerogams 
and the Fitzgerald collection of mosses. Our proximity to 
salt water puts within our reach good collecting grounds for 
marine algae, near enough to our laboratory to be available 
for the study of the reproduction of algae. 

Through the appointment of Dr. J. P. Lotsy as Associate 
in Botany, investigations can now be carried on. He is also 
able to guide the work of students in the library and the 
laboratory, and to offer to graduate students advanced courses 
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Id vegetable Jbistology and in morphological botany^ and oppor- 
tanities for studying the methods of original botanical research. 

Dr. B. W. Barton for many years has taken special interest 
in this department, and has been a most acceptable teacher of 
systematic botany. Under the title of lecturer he has con- 
sented to continue his instructions in that subject. 

It gives me great pleasure to say that students of systematic 
botany have the privilege of consulting the herbarium and 
the botanical library of Captain J. Donnell Smith. The 
former contains about eighty thousand sheets of mounted 
specimens from nearly every part of the world^ embracing 
most of the important public and private distributions of plants 
that have been made during the past twenty years, and is 
especially foil in its representation of species of the United 
States and of the American tropics. The library aims in 
particular to furnish works cited in the bibliography and 
iconography of the North and South American Floras. Mr. 
Smith has signified his desire to present both herbarium and 
library to the university whenever a suitable building shall 
be offered for their reception, and provision made for their 
maintenance. 

The Marine Station of the Johns Hopkins University was 
maintained during the summer of 1893 in the island of 
Jamaica (W. I.), under the direction of Dr. Bobert Pajme 
Bigelow, who consented to take charge of the party, in con- 
sequence of the enforced absence of Professor Brooks. The 
work of the year was satisfactory and is fully reported in the 
appendix. As in former years, the expedition was indebted 
to the Governor of Jamaica and Lady Blake for repeated 
courtesies. 

The library numbered in May, 1 893, 62,186 volumes, an 
increase during the year of nearly seven thousand volumes. 
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Among the most important gifts^ may be mentioned a copy, 
in twenty-three volumes, folio and quarto, of the great work 
upon I^ypt,^-commonly known as the Napoleon I^ypt, — ^in 
which are given the reports of the French archaeological in* 
vestigations made early in this century. The donor was 
Mendes Cohen, Esq., of Baltimore. These volumes are a 
valuable addition to the Cohen Collection of I^yptian Antiqui- 
ties received by the University many years ago. 

From the library of the late Charles J. M, Eaton^ for many 
years past the President of the Board of Trustees of the 
Peabody Institute, his nieces, the Misses Eaton of Baltimore, 
gave to the University seven hundred bound volumes, chiefly 
in English literature, voyages, and travels. 

From the library of the late F. E. Chatard, M. D., of 
Baltimore, his son. Dr. F. E. Chatard, Jr., has given two 
hundred and fifty bound volumes and one hundred and fifty 
pamphlets of great bibliographical and historical interest to 
the medical profession. Many of these books were owned by 
the donor's grandfather. Dr. Petrus Chatard, who graduated 
in Montpellier, France, in 1788. 

From Miss Alice S. Morison a number of valuable books 
have been received, which were a part of the library of her 
father. Dr. N. H. Morison, late Provost of the Peabody 
Institute. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., of New York, as in former 
years, have generously given to the library copies oif all their 
important publications issued within the year. 

The municipal authorities of Berlin, Vienna, and Paris have 
presented valuable topographical maps of those cities, at the 
request of the university, in order that they might be con- 
sulted by those who are interested in the preparation of a 
topographical map of Baltimore. 
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Other important and acceptable gifts are enumerated in the 
Librarian's report in the appendix. 

A portrait in oil of the Honorable Gfeorge William Brown, 
one of the original Trustees of the University, and for many 
years Chairman of the Executive Committee, was presented 
to the University on the twenty-second of February, 1893, 
by some of the alumni and other friends of Judge Brown, 
through a committee of which Dr. Jeffrey K. Brackett was the 
Chairman. The portrait was painted by Mr. John Dabour. 

The Marshall Prize for 1893 was awarded to Charles M. 
Andrews, Ph. D., Associate in History in Bryn Mawr College, 
Pa., for his memoir on the Old English Manor. 

The first, second, and third parts of the Bibliographia Hop* 
kinsiensis have appeared enumerating the writings of members 
of the university. The first part, on Philology, was edited by 
Professor Bloomfield ; the second, on Chemistry, by Dr. Wyatt 
W. Randall ; the third, on Geology and Mineralogy, by Drs, 
Williams and Clark. 

Dr. Brooks's memoir on Salpa is nearly ready to be published. 

The Journals issued under the auspices of the university 
have appeared as usual during the year. 

The " Maryland Book " has already been mentioned. 

From the report of the Director of the State Weather 
Service of Maryland, Dr. W. B. Clark, given in the ap- 
pendix, the progress of that excellent work may be ascertained. 

It will be remembered that this service, which was organized 
in 1891 under the joint auspices of this University, the Mary- 
land Agricultural College, and the United States Weather 
Bureau, received a subvention from the Legislature of the 
State in 1892. 

Six thousand copies of the monthly Meteorological Report, 
and two thousand copies of the we^y Bulletin of Crops^ 
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have been printed and distributed. A series of charts of large 
dimensions^ illostrative of the climate of the State^ has been 
prepared, and the materials have been collected for a full 
report on the climatology of Maryland. The number of vol- 
untary and unpaid observers, in different parts of the State, is 
more than one hundred. Special acknowledgments are due to 
them for their intelligent cooperation. 

As this report is about to be closed a very welcome gift has 
been received by the university. Mrs. William E. Woodyear, 
of Baltimore, has offered to the Trustees the sum often thousand 
dollars, in order to provide for the annual bestowal of five 
scholarships, of one hundred dollars each, upon five young 
men to be selected under such conditions as the Trustees may 
from time to time prescribe. These scholarships are a memorial 
of her husband, who was well known and highly respected in 
the mercantile circles of this city, and they will consequently 
be called " The Woodyear Scholarships." 

For the present, these scholarships will be awarded to young 
men who are known to the President to be in need of pecuniary 
assistance, and who at the same time have given evidence of 
their character and ability. Such funds are of inestimable 
value. They serve to aid and encourage a most deserving 
class of students. Similar gifts for the benefit or reward of 
meritorious scholars will be most acceptable, and they can be 
directly employed, either in the form of permanent scholar- 
ships, or of occasional assistance. Moderate sums can be most 
usefully bestowed in this way. 

A member of the Board of Trustees has offered a prize of 
one hundred dollars to be awarded, during the current year, 
for an essay by an undergraduate, under such conditions as 
the university may prescribe; and a lady of Baltimore has 
offered the sum of fifty dollars to be awarded in two prizes for 
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essays to be written by undergraduates who entered the uni- 
versity in the autumn of 1893. 

I cannot close this report without saying that the needs of 
the university in every department are very great. It has ao- 
quired so much distinction for its scientific work^ that con- 
tinued outlays of a liberal character are indispensable if the 
same high standard of intellectual activity is to be maintained. 
More rooms^ more instruments^ more boohs^ more funds for 
publication^ more assistants^ more scholarships are constantly 
called for. The work in electricity particularly needs at the 
present time^ in addition to what the Trustees have provided 
from the general fund, a special endowment. Electrical en- 
gineering is a subject of increasing interest and importance, 
but it is a particularly expensive department of instruction. 
The laboratories should be well equipped with apparatus for 
investigation and instruction, and the corps of special in- 
structors should be large and efficient. The current expenses 
are very large. 

It is desirable also to enlarge the facilities for instruction in 
astronomy, — ^not only for the training of those who expect to 
devote their lives to this special branch of knowledge, but for 
the benefit of all those students who desire, as an element in their 
liberal education, to acquire some knowledge of the heavens. 

As soon as the funds of the university permit, instruction 
should be renewed in experimental psychology. The labora- 
tory here opened for this subject by Dr. Stanley Hall was 
the first in a series of twenty established in the universities of 
this country. The call of Dr. Hall to the presidency of Clark 
University interrupted our plans just as they were taking good 
form, and, since his departure from Baltimore, no attempt has 
been made to carry on, in a systematic way, the courses that 
had been projected. 
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As to buildings, an intimation has already been given that 
a large and dignified structure should at some future day be 
placed on the land owned by the university on Howard street, 
where the administration building now stands. Here should 
be a commodious hall, adapted to an audience of ten or twelve 
hundred persons, and so arranged that scientific lectures may 
be well illustrated in it. There should also be provision for the 
museum of the university, a series of rooms devoted to the 
collections in geology, mineralogy, and natural history, as well 
as in the wide field of anthropology, ethnology, archaeologyi 
art, and the growth of literature. 

But more than anything else, the university needs a large 
addition to its endowment for general purposes. There is no 
doubt that the generous gifts of Johns Hopkins have afiPected 
the prosperity and attractiveness of Baltimore in many ways, 
besides the education of those who have resorted to its in- 
structions. The city has become a centre of educational in- 
fluences which have gone forth to every part of the land. 
Other important schools and colleges are sharing in this pro- 
gress. The Woman^s College of Baltimore is a wonderful 
illustration of how much can be accomplished by intelligent 
co5peration, under the name of a single religious denomination. 
New institutions in other cities have made generous acknowl- 
edgment of their obligation to Johns Hopkins. 

Such instruction, in many departments, is costly. It grows 
costlier all the while. Meanwhile, as the public are aware, 
the income of the endowment has been seriously diminished. 
The amount received from a single source is less than it was 
a few years ago, by the sum of seventy-five thousand dollars 
annually. At the same time, other institutions are receiving 
generous aid, and are occupying the field where for several 
years we stood almost alone. Harvard has an annual income 
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of very nearly a million dollars. Several universities have 
each an annual income of half a million dollars or more. The 
liberality which has endowed the University of Chicago, the 
Armour Institute, the Art Institute, the Columbian Museum, 
and other educational establishments in Chicago, is known and 
admired throughout the land. 

Will not the citizens of Baltimore consider these £sicts? 
They are not put forth for the benefit of any set of men, any 
denomination, any unworthy object. They appeal to those 
who would like to show their appreciation of good work 
already done, and who believe that with larger income still 
greater results may be secured. Almost every year one after 
another of those who have accumulated fortunes in this com- 
munity passes away, — ^but in the seventeen years that have 
passed since instruction here began there has been but one 
important bequest. Will this always be the case? 

The citizens of Baltimore have it in their own hands to say 
whether they desire to build up an institution devoted to the 
education of young men in all the liberal arts and sciences, or 
whether they will suffer it to decline because other cities are 
more generous or farsighted. Shall the prestige acquired be 
allowed to depart? Certainly a university which provides 
advanced instruction in the liberal arts and sciences should 
also be liberally maintained in order that the young men of 
Baltimore may be sure of the very best instruction that can 
be given in this country, and that they may have, without 
going away from home, opportunities to fit themselves for 
useful, honorable, and pleasant lives. 

The Trustees of this university are the trustees of the 
interests of higher education in this r^on. They and the 
&culty invite intelligent scrutiny of the methods here employed 
and of the results that have been accomplished with the means 
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at their command. It is almost twenty years since the death 
of the founder initiated the work of this university. Is it not 
time for the community to show more appreciation of the 
benefits that the University and the Hospital have conferred 
upon Baltimore by enlarging and improving and adorning 
the structure of which he laid the foundation ? 

Daniel C. Gilman, 

President, 

OOober 2, 1893. 
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REPORTS ON THE INSTRUCTION IN THE 
CHIEF BRANCHES OP STUDY. 

Prepared by the Principal Instructors in tiie several departments. 



Mathematics and Astronomy. 

L— Abtbonomt. 

Professor Newoomb gave a very extended coarse in Celestial Mechanics, 
embracing the yarions methods of developing the perturbatiye function and 
computing the secular yariations and periodic inequalities in the motions of 
the planets and satellites. This course extended through the year. 

Dr. Poor gaye the following courses : 

1. Elementary C!ourse in Theoretical and Practical Astronomy. Three 
Hmea weekly, through the year. This course was intended for those beginning 
the subject and for those who wished to take Astronomy as a subsidiaiy 
subject for the Doctorate. It included a general outline of the principal 
problems of Spherical Astronomy, the first principles of the Method of Least 
Squares, and a careful discussion of the fundamental laws and equations of 
Qravitational Astronomy. A short historical sketch of the science was also 
given. 

Among the books consulted and referred to in connection with this course 
were : Spherical and Practical Astronomy, Chauvenet ; Qenend Astronomy, 
Young; M^canique C^ltete, Tisserand; Planetary Theory, Cheyne; Hi»- 
toire de P Astronomic, Delambre. 

2. Advanced Spherical Astronomy and Theory of Instruments. Three 
Hme» weekly y first haJf-year, In this course were discussed the theory of Pre- 
cession and Nutation and the reduction of star places. This was followed 
by a general discugsion of the principles of Measuring Instruments. 

3. Advanced Theoretical Astronomy. Three times weekly, second half-year. 
The methods of computing and correcting orbits were fully developed, as 
were also the methods of computing Special Perturbations of rectangular 
coordinates and of elements. Among the books consulted and referred to 
were : M^canique C^Me, Tisserand ; Bahnbestimmung, Oppolzer ; Theoreti- 
cal Astronomy, Watson. 

The work in the Observatory was systematized and carried on whenever 
the weather permitted. Up to May 1st observations were made on sixty nights. 

26 
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All the students were trained in the oae of the Transit Instrument and the 
Equatorial. The Meridian Circle was used for practice by Messrs. Annis 
and Stoner. The Equatorial was mostly used for double-star measures, quite 
a series of such measures having been obtained. The light of the city inters 
feres with observations of comets and faint planets. 

Seminary work was regularly carried on during the year, sixteen papers 
in all having been read by the students. 

During the year there have been nineteen graduate students in attend- 
ance on the various courses, and five of these intend making Astronomy 
their principal subject for the Doctor's degree. 

n. — Graduate Courses m Mathematics. 

Professor Craig gave the following courses: 

Theory of Functions of one and more complex variables and functions of 
real variables. Twice weddy^ throughouL the year. (For the last two months 
of the year this was given four times weekly.) This course included a rather 
full account of the theory of series, the elementary theory of uniform func- 
tions and of algebraic functions, the theory of curvilinear and surface in- 
tegrals, and concluded with a brief account of Dirichlet's theorem. The 
authors principally consulted were Hermite, Briot and Bouquet, Picard, 
Poincar^ Appell and Cantor (on the theory of ensembles). 

Partial Differential Equations. Tkoiee weekly, first hal/'year. This course 
began with a full account of the most important investigations on the exist- 
ence of an integral for ordinary or partial differential equations, and then 
followed in the main Goursat's Lemons tur FinUgrcUion dea jSqtuUions aux 
diriveea partUUes du premier ordre, referring occasionally to Darboux's ThSorie 
g^nirale dea Surfaces. 

Algebraic Differential Equations. Four times weekly, second half-year. This 
course treated principally of the invariants of difierential equations of the 
first and second orders and of the cases of reduction to linear difierential 
equations. The authors consulted were principally Fuchs, Appell, Poincar^ 
Picard, and Painlevd. 

Linear Dififerential Equations. A brief course on this subject was given 
in the first half-year, dealing principally ¥dth the investigations of Fuchs 
and Frobenius and Hermite's application of Cauchy's Theorem to equations 
with constant coefficients. 

A course of about fifteen lectures was given in the second half-year on the 
applications of the theory of functions to algebraic curves, in particular the 
curves of genus p = 1. The authors followed were Clebsch, d'Esdaibes and 
Humbert. 

Professor Franklin gave the following courses: 

A course covering successively the elements of the following subjects : 
Theory of Invariants, Theory of Higher Plane Curves, Calculus of Finite 
Differences, Theory of Probability. Five times weekly, first half-year. 

Theory of Surfaces and Curves in Space. Three times weekly, second haff' 
year. This course had reference to metrical properties: Joachimsthal's 
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Anwendungen der InfiniUamalrecknung and Darboux's Thiorie des Surfaces 
were referred to. 

The Biemann Theory of Algebraic Functions and their Integrals. Twice 
weekly, second half-year. This course was based upon Biemann's Theorie der 
Ahelsehen Functionen, with the aid of the work of later mathematicians. 

Mr. Hnlburt gave the following courses: 

Theory of Substitutions with Applications to Algebraic Equations. Three 
times weekly, first half-year. Particular attention was given to Qalois* Theory 
of Algebraic Equations. The authors chiefly followed were Jordan and 
Netto. 

Theory of Plane Algebraic Curves. Twice weekly, second half-year. This 
course included some of the principal portions of the non-Metrical Theory 
of Curves^ Bational Transformation, and the Theory of the Cubic The 
authors principally consulted were Clebsch-Lindemann and Salmon. 

in. — Undergraduate Courses in Mathematics. 

These courses are the same from year to year. During the year 1892-3 
they were given as follows : 

First Year Course: 

Analytic Geometry. Daily, till Christmas, Mr. Hulburt and Mr. Cohen. 

Diflerential and Integral Calculus. Daily, from January 1 to end of year. 
Mr. Hulburt and Mr. Landis. 

SecoTid Year Course: 

Differential and Integral Calculus (Special Topics). Twice weekly, tiU 
December 1. Professor Franklin. 

Differential Equations. Twice weekly, December 1 to end of year. Mr. 
Hulburt and Mr. Cohen. 

Determinants and Theory of Equations, l^hree times weekly, till Decem- 
ber 1. Professor Franklin. 

Modem Plane Analytic Qeometry. Three times weekly, December 1 to end 
of first half-year. Professor Franklin. 

Solid Analytic Geometiy. Three times weeMy, second half -year. Profes- 
sor Franklin. 

Classes were conducted by Mr. Landis and Mr. Cohen in 

Trigonometry and Analytic Geometry for matriculation. Three times 
weekly, through the year. 

The Mathematical Seminary under the direction of Professor Craig met 
weekly. A large number of papers were presented dealing with historical, 
biographical and current mathematical literature, and a number of brief 
courses of lectures were given by the students on assigned mathematical topics. 

Vol. XIV of the American Journal of Mathematics was completed during 
the year, and Vol. XV commenced. A portrait of Halphen forms a front- 
ispiece to Volume XV. 

S. Newcomb, 
Professor of Maihematies and Astronomy. 
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Physics. 

Daring t}ie year regular oourseB of lectures and infitruction have been 
given as follows : 

By Professor Bowland : 

1. Mathematical Physios, treating the subjects of Electricity and Magnet- 
ismu J^oiir times toeeklyf through the year. 

2. Meetings for the discnssion of the cun^nt physical journals. Weekly, 
ihnmgh the year. 

By Dr. Ames : 

1. Mechanics, Hydrodynamics and the Mathematical Theory of Sound. 
Tkoice weekly, through the year, 

2. Qeneral Physics. Daily, through the year, 

8. A more advanced course in General Physics, consisting of lectures on 
Mechanics, Thermodynamics, Electricity, Sound, and the Wave Theory 
of Light Daily, through the year, 

4. Meetings of the Physical Seminary. One evening weekly, through the year. 

The laboratoiy has been constantly open for the work of advanced and 
undergraduate students. 

The following researches have been made. 

A table of about 1000 standard wave-lengths, including those of metallic 
spectra to w.-l. 2152, has been published. 

Measurements of all the lines in the solar spectrum, from w.-L 3000 
downward towards the red, are in progress. About 10,000 measurements 
have been made this year in addition to the 14,000 made last year. 

Daily observations and photographs of the rain-band have been taken for 
the U. S. Weather Bureau. 

Investigations have been made on the efiect of the magnetic field on 
chemical action. 

The study of the gravitation action of crystals in various directions with 
respect to their axes has been continued. 

Work on the new dividing-engine for the ruling of diflhiction-gTatings 
has been carried on continuously. 

The attraction and repulsion of submerged solids has been for the first 
time successfully studied. 

The form of the deposit of copper upon iron in a magnetic field has 
been investigated. 

The action of the ultra-violet light of various metals on charged bodies, 
and the electric resistance of powders have formed the subjects of shorter 
investigations. 

In the Physical Seminary, which has been attended by about twenty per- 
sons, the following subjects have been considered : 

Distribution of lines in the spectra of the elements ; range of molecular 
action; color sensation; modem steam engines; aberration; dust phe- 
nomena ; limit of microscopic vision ; molecular hypotheses ; Michelson's 
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interference experiments; theory of lightning rods; physical aspect of 
dissociation ; chemical mechanics ; Lockyer's meteoretic hypothesis ; Max- 
well's displacement theory; measurements of high and low temperatures; 
atmospheric electricity ; and metallic reflection. 

During the year there have been one hundred and forty-two students in 
the department. Of these, twenty-one were candidates for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, taking Physics as their principal subject ; seventy- 
one were graduate students in other departments, or undergraduates, follow- 
ing physical courses ; and fifty were special students in electrical engineering. 

EUBGTBIGAL EnOINSSBINO. 

During the year the following courses have been given : 

By Dr. Duncan : 
First year's course in Electricity and Magnetismy consisting of lectures on 

the general theory of the subject. Three times loeeldy, through the year. 
Second year's course in Applied Electricity, consisting of lectures on the 

theory of dynamos and motors, the electrical transmission of energy, 

alternate current apparatus, batteries, telegraph, telephone, etc., etc. 

Taiee weekly, through the year. 
Laboratory work. Daily, through the year. 

By Mr. Hering : 
A course in Steam and Hydraulic Engineering, including lectures and 

recitations on steam engines, boilers, turbines, etc., and the general 

subject of Central Station equipment and the testing of the same. Ikrice 

weekly, through the year, 
A course of lectures on Laboratory Methods for first year students. Weekly, 

through the year. 
Laboratory work. Daily, through the year. 

By Mr. Head: 

A course in Mechanics of Engineering and a course in Applied Kine- 
matics for first year students. Twice weekly, through the year. 

A course in Applied Kinematics for second year students, with special 
reference to the steam engine. Twiee weekly, first haHf-^ear. 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing. Fow afiemoofne weeJdy, through the 
year, ^ 

The following investigations have been carried on : 

A careful determination of the efficiency of a two-phase transmission plant 

was made, under different conditions. 
The curves of armature current in a two-phase motor were studied in 

order to determine the effect in power transmission of upper harmonics 

in the current waves. 
Current curves on making and breaking circuits were obtained under 

various conditions. 
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A method of picking oat the higher hannonics from alternate corrent 

waves was farther developed. 
Experiments were made on the efficiency of varioos condensers in single 

and mnltiphase transmission. 
The investigations on the electric arc under varioos pressores in air and 

other gases were completed. 
A method of maintaining a constant potential ander variable speed was 

developed. 
The heating of field magnet coils of a dynamo was carefally investigated. 
Various methods of cooUng transformers were experimented with. 

Papers were read by the first-year students upon subjects pertaining to 
laboratory methods, and the following subjects were treated by the second- 
year students : 
Gar lighting ; high frequency experiments ; the electric arc under pres- 
sure; commercial electrolysis; secondary batteries; alternate current 
motors; motor regulations for electric tracti(m ; transformers; method 
of determining alternating curves; propagation of electric waves; car 
trucks ; comparison of modem types of boilers ; cost of boilers per horse 
power ; tests of boiler materials ; relation of steam space and horse 
power of boilers ; determination of the most economical point of cut- 
off; steam turbines ; calorimeters. 

The following additions and improvements have been made to the Elec- 
trical Laboratory: 

Another laboratory assistant has been added to the staff, and a mechanic 
and curator of apparatus been engaged to make and repair apparatus 
for this department 

A drawing-room for the electrical engineering students has been equipped 
in the top fioor of 303 Monument street, thus avoiding the crowding in 
the old drawing-room and enabling the classes to be handled separately. 

A power-house has been erected on Linden Avenue opposite the Physical 
Laboratory, containing a boiler and engine of about 60 horse-power, 
and dynamos of various kinds ; appliances for testing the boiler and 
engine, and switch-boards for distributing the power from the dynamos 
have been supplied, and the power of any of the dynamos can be trans- 
mitted to any part of the Physical Laboratory. 

The 50 horse-power Ball & Wood engine and the 30 kilowatt Fort Wayne 
generator were each in part donated to the University by the manu- 
facturers. 

The 900 light Westinghouse Alternator and many transformers and sun- 
dry apparatus, as well as the 80 horse-power two-phase transmission 
plant, consisting of a dynamo and two motors, regulators, etc, were a 
donation from the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Go. 

The General Electric Co. presented the University with four street rail- 
way motors, a Thomson transformer, a Thomson recording wattmeter, 
and other pieces. 
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The Interior Gondoit and Insalation Go. presented a half horse-power 
Lnndell motor outfit. An alternating current ammeter and voltmeter 
were donated by the Whitney Electric Instrument Co., and a Eennellj 
ammeter by the Edison Manufacturiug Co. 

This assistance from manufacturing concerns and the interest manifested 
by them has been greatly appreciated. 

Henry A. BowiiAND, 

Pr<^e$8or of Phyncs. 



Chemistry. 

During the past academic year the chemical laboratory has been open as 
usual for advanced and collegiate students. Lectures and dass-room instruc- 
tion have been given as follows : 

By Professor Bemsen: 

1. History of Chenustry, for graduate students. Iknee wetHy^ wUU 
Christnuu, 

2. Chemistry of the Compounds of Carbon, for graduate students. Five 
tiima foeeklyf from Christmas to the end of the year. 

8. Meetings for reports on the current journals of Chemistiy. Once weekly, 

through the year, 
4. General Chemistry (Minor Course). Three times weekly, wUU Cfhristmas. 

By Professor Morse : 

1 . History of the Determination of Atomic Weights, for graduate students. 
Twice weekly, until Christmas. 

2. Mineralogy and Crystallography (Migor Couise). IWiee wee/dy, first 
half year. 

8. Compounds of Carbon (Migor Course). Three to five tones weekly^ 
second half-year. 

By Professor Benouf : 

1. Advanced Inorganic Chemistiy (Major Course). Three times weekly, 
first half-year, and twice weekly, during part of the second half-year. 

2. General Chemistry (Minor Course). Three times weekly, from Christmas 
to the end of the year. 

By Dr. Bandall: 
Beviews in General Chemistry (Minor Course). Iknce weekly through 
the year. 

By Dr. Gilpin : 
Beviews in General Chemistry (Minor Course). 2\riee weeldy, until 
Christmas, 

Since the last annual report was published Dr. Benouf, who for a number 
of yean past has had the principal charge of the work of the undergradn- 
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ateB, has been advanced to the poaition of CoUeg^te ProfesBor of Chemistry. 
This has relieved the Director of part of the elementary instruction that he 
has given since the beginning of the UniverBltji and has made it possible 
for him to devote more time to the graduate courses. 

Besides the lectures included in the above list, thirteen historical lectures 
were given by the most advanced students, on topics selected and assigned 
by the Director. The lecturers and their subjects were as follows : 

Mr. A. J. Hopkins on Phosphines. 

Mr. H. H. Ballard on Hydrazines. 

Mr. G. F. Weida on Terpenes. 

Mr. F. A. Wolff, Jr., on Solutions and Electro-Chemical Theoriesr (Two 
lectures.) 

Mr. A. P. Saunders on Cacodyl Compounds. 

Mr. W. £. Chamberlin on Thiophene and Belated Compounds. 

Mr. B. N. Hartman on Ptomaines. 

Mr. F. K. Cameron on Bing Compounds containing Nitrogen. 

Mr. B. H. Hite on Hofimann's Work on Substituted Ammonias. 

Mr. A. M. MnckenfuBB on Wurtz's Work on Cyanic Ethers. 

Mr. L. C. Newell on Passive Iron. 

Mr. M. S. Walker on Hydrazoic Add. 

Four candidates presented themselves for the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy. They were Messrs. H. H. Ballard, J. L. Beeson, A. J. Hopkins, 
and J. N. Swan. Their theses are entitled: "The Action of Phenylhydra- 
zine upon the Chlorides of o-Sulphobenzoic Add ; " "A Study of the Action 
of certain Diazo-compounds upon Methyl and Ethyl Alcohols under vaiying 
Conditions;" "The Reaction between Manganese Dioxide and Potassium 
Permanganate;" and "Some Double Halides of Mercury." These will be 
printed in separate form as theses, and the essential parts will soon be pub- 
lished in the American Chemical Journal. 

Leu Bembkk, 
Prfjfenor t^ Chemiatry, 



Geology and Mineralogy. 

During the past academic year the work in Geology has been carried on 
in the two buildings Nos. 602 and 712 N. Howard Street The first-named 
building has served as the laboratory of Mineralogy and Petrography under 
the direction of Professor Williams, while the other has accommodated the 
work in Paleontology under Dr. Clark. The undergraduate lectures in 
Physical Geography were given in the large lecture room of the Biological 
Laboratory by Dr. Clark. 

During the year the following courses of instruction have been given : 
(a) General Mineralogy, embracing crystallography, physical and de- 
scriptive mineralogy, by Professor Williams. Four Uetures, one revUw, and 
one afternoon ofproGtioal work each week throughout the year» 
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(() General G^logy and Paleontology, by Dr. Clark. Three Ueturee and 
une afternoon qfpradiioal work etuk fooek throughout the year. 

(e) Bock-forming Minerals and the Petrography of the Crystalline SchistB, 
by Professor Williams. Three lechiret each week from November l8i to May leL 

{d) Physical Geography, by Dr. Clark.. (P. H. £. Course.) Three tmea 
weekly wntU Christmas. 

(«) Evening talks on selected geological topics by Messrs. Hayes, Willis, 
Waloott, and McGee of the U. S. Geological Snrrey, Wsshington, D. C. 

(/) Journal Club. Once wee^, throughoui the year. 

The laboratories have been open daily to students from 9 a. m. till 5 p. m. 

Original Work and PublioatioTis. — Petrographical studies have been carried 
on by Professor Williams of crystalline rocks from various parts of Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. The ancient volcanic rocks, which com- 
pose so important a part of South Mountain, have been made the subject 
of special attention. Two preliminary papers on them have been published 
by Professor Williams, while they have been studied in detail by Miss 
Florence Bascom. Mr. U. S. Grant, Fellow by Courtesy, has investigated 
the augite granites and porphyrite of Kekequabic Lake in northern Min- 
nesota. Mr. 8. L. Powell has studied many of the minerals occurring near 
Baltimore, and Mr. A. C. Spencer has investigated the crystallogrfl^hic 
properties of certain new organic salts. 

During the year a new topographic and geologic map of the vicinity of 
Baltimore has been published by the University. These embrace an area 
of over four hundred square miles, and contains all, or a part, of four of 
the U. 8. Geological Survey atlas sheets. The scale is 1 : 62,500, or about 
one mile to the inch. The water courses are represented in blue, the roads, 
etc., in black, and the contour lines, which have a 20 foot vertical interval, 
in brown. Considerable information has been added to that contained on 
the Government sheets. The city of Baltimore is toward the eastern edge 
of the map, which shows the county as far north as the Worthington Valley, 
as far west as Sykesville, and as far south as Annapolis Junction. 

The geological map is printed upon the topographic map in colors to 
represent all the rock formations. Eighteen separate types are thus dis- 
tinguished, and are further identified by letter symbols printed upon them. 

Essays on the physical features, geology, mineral resources, and agri- 
culture of the State have also been prepared by Professors Williams, Clark 
and Whitney for the World's Fair Book on Maiyland, and are now in 
course of publication. In this connection a new geological and agricultural 
map of the entire state has been prepared, embodying much information 
never before published. This map, on a scale of eight miles to the inch, 
will be printed in colors with full explanations. 

Palaeontological studies have been continued during the year by Dr. 
Clark upon the Cenozoic Echinodermata of the United States. The volume 
dealing with the Mesosoic species has been recently published as Bulletin 
97 of the U. S. Geological Survey. 
3 
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Qeological investigadoiis upon the Cretaoeoos and Tertiary formatiooB of 
New Jersey have been oondncted daring the year by Dr. Clark with the aid 
of Messrs. C. W. Cowan, H. S. Gane and R M. Bagg, Jr., students in 
Geology, under the joint auspices of the U. S. Geological Survey and the 
State Geological Survey of New Jersey. A preliminary report of the work 
has been published in the Annual Report of the State Geologist for 1892. 
Three XJ. 8. Geological Survey Atlas Sheets have been mapped and five 
type sections made across the Coastal Plain. 

ExcurnoM, Aside from numerous short excursions which have been 
made by both students and instructors to various points of geological interest 
in the neighborhood of Baltimore and Washington and along the shores o^ 
Chesapeake Bay, the long annual excursion was taken across the mountains 
of Maryland and southern Pennsylvania between May 29th and June 7th, 
1893. Upon this trip the ancient volcanic works of South Mountain were 
studied in the neighborhood of Monterey and at Graefienburg ; the lime- 
stones of the Cumberland valley were visited at Chambersburg and Hagers- 
town ; the structure of North Mountain was examined at Cherry Run and 
Hancock as well as the Susquehanna river section north of Harrisburg; 
finally a part of a day was spent at Harper's Ferry and Weverton. Some 
eighteen persons participated in this expedition, including, beside the students 
of the geological department, some from other departments of the University 
and several persons residing in Gettysburg, Chambersburg and Hagerstown. 
The cordial reception and hospitality everywhere extended to the party did 
much to insure the success of the trip. Especial thanks are due in this 
respect to Rev. J. Edgar, President of Wilson College, Chambersburg ; and 
to Albert Small, Esq., of Hagerstown. 

Oodperation, The United States Geological Survey has continued to aaslBt 
the geological work carried on at the University by furnishing topographic 
maps and facilitating field work in South Mountain, in the Piedmont Plateau, 
especially near Washington, and in New Jersey. Material assistance has 
also been received from the State Geological Surveys of New Jersey and 
North Carolina. The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey has also greatly aided 
the compilation of information relative to the maps of Maryland. 

The Maryland State Weather Service organized in 1891 and reorganized 
by the Legislature of the State at its last session has further extended its 
work during the past year. New stations have been added from time to time 
until now nearly every portion of the State is represented. Weekly Crop 
Bulletins and Monthly Meteorological Reports have been published. During 
the period of the World's Fair a large edition of especially prepared Monthly 
Reports has been sent to Chicago for distribution. A series of ten large 
charts illustrating the seasonal and annual temperature and precipitation of 
the State has also been published. 

The officers of the State Weather Service are Dr. Wm. B. Clark, Director, 
Professor Milton Whitney, Secretary and Treasurer, and Dr. C. P. Cronk, 
Meteorologist in charge. 
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AppoTQitiu and CoUeeUons. By a liberal appropriadon from the trustees 
the apparatos and oollections of the geological department have within the 
past year been greatly augmented and improved. Four new petrographical 
microecopes of the latest pattern were obtained from B. Faess of Berlin, 
while a number of new ciystal and optical models, petrographical apparatus 
and mineral and work specimens have been secured both by purchase and 
exchange. 

Important additions have also been made to the palseontological collec- 
tions. By purchase an extensive suite of European fossils illustrating all the 
leading geological horizons was obtained from Dr. F. E^ranta, of Bonn. A 
collection of rare and peculiarly choice forms was presented by Prof, von 
Zittel of Munich to the University while from other sources considerable 
material has been obtained by exchange. 

Gboboe H. Williams, 
Drofeaaor of Inorganic Otology, 



Biology. 

The staff during the session consisted of 

Dr. H. N. Martin, Professor of Biology and Director of the Biological 
Laboratory (until his resignation on account of serious and prolonged ill- 
health, AprU 17, 1893). 

Dr. W. K. Brooks, Professor of Zoology and Director of the Marine 
Laboratory. 

Dr. E. A. Andrews, Associate Professor of Biology. 

Dr. G. P. Dreyer, Assodate in Biology. 

Dr. B. W. Barton, Instructor in Botany. 

Dr. John P. Lotsy, Fellow by Courtesy in Botany. 

Messrs. Hunt, Ejiower, and Britcher rendered help as junior assistants. 

The Bruce Fellowship was held by Dr. B. P. Bigelow. The fellowships 
in Biology were held by Messrs. Metcalf and Hough ; the former was placed 
in charge of the biological museum and the latter in charge of the biologi- 
cal library. Mr. M. M. Metcalf occupied the university table at the U. 8. 
Fish Commission Laboratory at Wood's Holl during the summer of 1892. 

The Laboratory was open regularly to graduate and undergraduate 
students from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., with the exception of Saturdays and 
Sundays. Courses of lectures were delivered as stated below. 

1. General Biology. Thriee weekly, from the oommeneeinenl of the aenion 
uiUU April, Introductory lectures were given by Professor MarlSn. Dr. 
Andrews delivered the other lectures in the course and had general control 
of the work of students taking it. 

2. Osteology, Human and Comparative. Profeasor Brooks. Ikoice veekly, 
from early in November until the epring reeeee. 
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8. Elements of Embryology. Dr. Andrews. Thnee veek^, from the 
$pnng reeeas untU the dou of the Mssiofi. 

4. Elements of STStematic and Stmctnral Botany. Dr. Barton. TvAoe 
weekly, from the tpring reeete until the doee of the HoUm. 

The four lecture oounee above deiorlbed, with soeompanying Uboratorj work during 
at least flre houn eaeh week, constituted the undergrsduate minor oourM in Blologr. 

5. Mammalian Anatomy. Dr. Andrews. Twenty Ueturee, wUh dtaaeo- 
Hon of a dog, 

6. Animal Physiology and Histology. Professor Martin and Dr. Dreyer. 
ThriM weekly y from early in November tmiil the doee of tAe sesaton. 

7. S^ements of Zoology. JDr. Andrews. TwiMwetid,y^ from early in Bonem- 
her until the end of the eeseion. 

Courses 5, 6 and 7, with at least flre hours' laboratory work each week, constituted the 
mi^or undeigrsduate course in Biology. 

8. Professor Martin lectured to advanoed students on the physiology of 
sense organs. 

9. Professor Brooks directed the work of the Zoological Seminary for 
graduate students, and lectured before the seminary, as stated below. 

10. The Zoological Seminary met under the direction of Professor Brooks 
to read and discuss topics in Zoology and Animal Morphology. 

The chief topic for the year 1892-3 was the Echinoderms, in their ana- 
tomical, embryological, physiological and phylogenetic relations. At the 
beginning of the year the great daasics on the Echinoderms, the most 
important recent memoirs, and the papers in the journals were brought 
together in the library of the biological laboratory, from the Peabody 
Library, the general library of the Universitj, the library of the geological 
department, and from other sources. 

This literature was then assigned to the more advanced members of the 
seminary, and several months were spent in the preparation of the reports. 

In the meantime Professor Brooks gave a general introductory course of 
lectures on the Echinoderms, and the anatomy and embryology of illus- 
trative types was studied in the laboratory. 

Early in January the course of lectures by the members of the seminary 
upon the assigned topics was begun, and it was continued, three times a 
week, until the Easter recess, and it consisted of from three to five lectures 
or reports upon each of the following subjects : the anatomy and general 
zoology of the Holothurians ; the embryology of Holothurians; the physi- 
ology of Holothurians; the physiology of Asterids and Ophiourans; the 
embryology of Asterids; the anatomy and zoology of Echinoids; the anat- 
omy of Crinoids; the anatomy and zoology of Ophiourans; the homologies 
and affinities of Echinodeims. 

Professor Uhler pennitted us to keep in the laboratory, for the whole 
year, a number of memoirs from the Peabody Library, and the opportunity 
to study and compare them at our leisure contributed materially to the 
I of this course. 
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In addition to this chief topic, Bohrn's memoir on the ''Unprang der 
Wirbelthiere" was read and discnssed. Professor Brooks lectured on the 
evidence as to the origin of the Vertebrates which is afforded by the Tuni- 
cates ; and Prof. T. H. Morgan of Bryn Mawr GoUege gave three lectures 
before the seminary on BalanogloesoS) describing his own studies at the 
marine laboratory of the university, and discossing the evidence afforded 
by Balanoglossus, as to the origin of the Vertebrates. 

Korschelt and Heider on the embryology of Insects was also read and 
discoased by the seminary, and Professor Brooks gave three lectures on 
'' Pelagic Life in its relation to the evolution of the Metazoa," and four 
lectures on the affinities of Salpa. 

1 1 . The Physiologicalfieminary met weekly during the months of January, 
February, March and April under the direction of Prof. Martin and Dr. 
Dreyer. The advanced students took turns in reporting on important 
researches that had appeared recently, and in discussing them. Among 
the papers presented may be mentioned : The mammalian nervous system : 
its functions and localization determined by electrical methods (Golch and 
Horsley, Croonian Lecture, Phil. Trans. 1891) ; a physiological, histological 
and clinical study of the degeneration and regeneration in peripheral 
nerve fibres after severance of their connections with the nerve centres (Dr. 
H. Howell and G. C. Huber, Joum. of Phys., XIV, 1) ; history of animal 
fat (Pfliiger, Pfliiger's Archiv); researches on the filling of the heart 
(Dr. H. Porter, Jour, of Phys., Xm, 6) ; aims and methods of biological 
science (F. Dreyer, Jena, 1892) ; first chapter of Bunge's physiological 
chemistry. 

At the invitation of Professor Martin, lectures were given before the 
seminary by Professor Halsted on Operative Surgery; by Mrs. Christine 
Ladd Franklin on Color Vision ; and by Dr. H. M. Thomas on The Use of 
Electrical Apparatus in Medicine. 

12. Normal Histology. Dr. Dreyer conducted a course of lectures and 
laboratory work in Normal Histology for graduate students and physicians. 

13. Reproduction of Algae. Dr. Lotsy gave a course of ten lectures on 
the Reproduction of Algae to graduate students, with ten afternoons of work 
in the laboratory. 

During the session researches have been carried on in Baltimore and at 
the Marine Laboratory at Jamaica, on the following subjects : 

The stnicture of Tommrla and the derelopment of BalanogloHua ; the anatomy and 
syBtematic xofilogy of Amphioxus; the atractare of Octaonemus; the Stomatopoda of the 
Albatrofls oollectioa; the asexual mallipllcation of Epentheaie; huddlng and regenera^ 
tion in the star-fiah ; the 11/e history of Doliolum ; the embryologr of Chiton ; the food 
anpply of the oyster; the origin of the Tetrasporangia of Daaya; the influence of tox* 
albumin on pear blight; formation of cypreas-kneea ; the phytogeny of the haoterla; a 
jMw nematodial disease of grasses; diiforential rsspiration; histological CTidenoe of 
physiological changes in the kidney ; escape of the heart from vagus inhibition. 

Most of these researches are well advanced, and preliminary abstracts of 
many of them have already been printed. 
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A qufirto memoir on the embryology and metamorphosiB of the Macroora, 
by W. K. Brooks and F. H. Herrick, has been published, with fifty-six 
colored plates, in the Memoirs of the National Academy of Science. It 
gives the results of researches which were carried on for fiye years and 
more at Beaufort, N. C, at Green Turtle Bay in the Bahamas, at Nassau, 
New Providence, and in the biological laboratory in Baltimore. 

A volume of quarto Morphological Monographs is now in press, and it 
will be issued by the University Press in the autumn. It will contain a 
Memoir on the G^nus Salpa, by W. K. Brooks with 800 pages and forty-seven 
colored plates, and a Memoir on the Eye and Sub-Neural Gland of Salpa, 
by M. M. Metcalf, with 50 pages and ten colored plates. 

Parts n, UI and IV of Vol. V of the studies from the Biological Labora- 
tory, are passing through the press. These three parts will complete V oL V 
of the Studies. 

The Marine Laboratory was opened on May 1st, in a house which had 
been rented for the purpose, dose to the water at Port Henderson, on 
Kingston Harbor, in Jamaica. It is under the charge of Dr. B. P. Bigelow, ' 
the Bruce Fellow in Biology. The building is near a coral reef, and other 
good spots for collecting are within easy reach. The mountains of Jamaica, 
which present very great opportunities for studying the botany and terrestrial 
zoology of the tropics, can be reached from Port Henderson in less than 
half a day. 

Our museum is now overcrowded with valuable specimens. Designed at 
first merely as a storehouse for specimens required for class-work, the 
museum has had to receive and assume the care of the collections made at 
the various sessions of the Marine Laboratory; the gifts of the University 
of Maryland ; of the Maryland Academy of Sciences; of collectors of local 
plants ; the herbariums of Dr. Schimper, Mr. Fitzgerald, and others. 

Other friends of science stand ready to make very much more extensive 
and important additions to our collections as soon as we are able to receive 
them and to care for them in such a way as to insure their safety and to 
make them available for study and the advancement of sdenoe. We have 
been forced to decline these valuable gifts for the present, since our space is 
already filled, and we find it difficult to care for and to utilize the museum 
without a paid curator. 

W. E. Bbooks, 

Projenor (^ Zoology, 



Pathology. 

During the past year the instruction in the Pathological Laboratory has 
been under the direction of Dr. W. H. Welch, Professor of Pathdogy, 
Dr. G. H. F. Nuttall, Associate in Bacteriology and Hygiene, Dr. 8. Flexner, 
Associate in Pathology, Dr. Meade Bolton, Acting Associate in Bacteriology, 
and Dr. L. F. Barker, Fellow in Pathology. 
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The work has been carried on in accordance with the annooncements. 
Two practical courses in Pathological Histology and two in Bacteriology 
have been given. These courses have included demonstrations in Patho- 
logical Anatomy and instruction in the methods of making autopsies. 

The total number of students and special workers has been eighty-two, 
nearly all of whom are doctors of medicine. Fifty-three have attended 
the courses in pathological histology, twenty-eight those in bacteriology, 
and eleven have been engaged in special work. Many of those on Uie 
staff of the hospital have also worked in the laboratory. 

In connection with the courses of medical instruction given in the John 
Hopkins Hospital during the months of January, February and March, 
Professor Welch lectured on Asiatic Cholera, and Dr. Nuttall, on Bacterio- 
logical Methods. 

In September, 1892, Dr. Councilman resigned his position in order to 
accept the professorship of Pathology in the Harvard Medical School. He 
had been associated with the department of Pathology since its oiganization 
and previously with that of Biology in this University. 

Dr. S. Flexner, formerly Fellow in Pathology, was appointed Associate in 
Pathology at the beginning of the academic year. Dr. L. F. Barker was 
appointed Fellow in Pathology. 

In March, 1893, Dr. Nuttall was granted leave of absence for a year to 
study in hygienic laboratories in Europe. Dr. Bolton, formerly Assistant 
in Bacteriology and later connected with the University of South Carolina 
and the Hoagland laboratoiy in Brooklyn, was appointed Acting Associate 
in Dr. NuttaU's absence. 

Dr. Flexner was also granted leave of absence from March until October, 
1893. Dr. Barker kindly consented to perform a large part of the work 
which devolved upon Dr. Flexner. He has given valuable assistance in 
instruction and in conducting autopsies. 

During the year from June 1, 1892, to June 1, 1893, one hundred and 
ten autopsies have been made in the Pathological Laboratory. Many 
specimens have been added to the collection in the Museum. 

Several special researches in Pathology and Bacteriology have been made. 
These have been published partly in the Hospital Bulletin and Reports and 
partly in other medical journals, and some still await publication. 

William H. Welch, 

ProfesBor of Pathology. 



Greek. 

Under the direction of Professor Gildersleeve the advanced students of 
Greek have been organized into a Greek Seminary. According to the plan 
of the Seminary, the work of each year is concentrated on some leading 
author or some special department of literature. During the past year the 
work has been in the Attic Orators. 
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In the Seminaiy proper, which met tvrice a week daring the academic 
year, the orators chiefly studied were Antiphon, Andokides, Ljsias, Iso- 
krateS) Isaios, and Demosthenes. Especial attention was paid to the de- 
velopment of language and style, and to the antique canons of aesthetic 
critidsm. The members were required to present in turn ezegetical and 
critical commentaries on select portions of the orators, and to make analyses 
of speeches and abstracts of rhetorical treatises. 

Of the invesdgationB carried on in this field and elsewhere may be noted — 

Antiphon I and V in their relation to the Tetralogies ; Andokides and the 
Trial of the Hermokopidai; Comparison of Lysias and Demosthenes and of 
Isokrates and Demosthenes in their private speeches ; Isokratea^ nxaratic^s ; 
Style of Isaios; Dionysios' Indicium de Isaeo; Spuriousness of Dem. 
XXXIV; Aristotle's Homeric Studies; Compound Verbs in Thukydides. 

The work of the Seminary was supplemented by the study, under the 
Director's guidance, of the rhetorical writings of Dionysios of Halikar* 
naasos, and by courses of lectures on Greek Bhetorio and on the History of 
Attic Oratory. 

Besides the Seminary course proper. Professor Gildersleeve lectured once 
a week during the session on Greek Syntax in its relations to Style, and onoe 
a week, after the first of January, on Greek Lyric Poetry firom Eallinos 
to Simonides. In addition, he conducted eighteen exercises in translating 
at dictation from Greek into English and from English into Greek. 

Dr. C. W. E. Miller conducted the following courses: Greek Orators 
(Beading and Becitation); Pindar (Beading and Study of Bhythma 
and Metres) ; Tragic Poets (Beading and Becitation) ; Greek Palaeography 
(Lectures and Practical Exercises). 

Dr. Alfred Gudeman conducted courses in the History of Alexandrian 
Literature and in the History of Classical Philology during the first half- 
year, and in Plutarch's Life of Cicero during the second half-year. 

Dr. W. M. Amolt gave a course in New Testament Greek and the 
Septuagint during the first half-year. 

Dr. Spieker conducted courses for undergraduates as follows : 

Thucydides, book vii. Three times weekly^ fini half-year, 

Aischylos, Promeihem Vinelu8y and Sophokles, Antigone, Three timee weeMjf^ 

eeeond half-^ear, 
Lysias, Select Omtiona. Fovr times voeeJdy, first half-year. 
Homer, Iliads books xvi and xviii, and Euripides, Alkestis, Fowr times 

weekly f second haff-^ear. 
Ghreek Literature. Weeklyf through the year. 
Sight Beading. Weekly, through the year. 

Classes in Prose Composition were conducted in connection with each 
of the courses above named. Once weekly. 
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Stadents have read privatelj for ozamination the following books : 

ArutophaneSy Clouds. (2.) 

Demosthenes, D« CbroiMi. (2.) 

Herodotos, book iz. (8.) 

Plato, Oorgiaa. (S.) 

Xenophon, HdUnicOf i, iL (8.) 

B. L. GlLDEBSLEEYB, 

Pro/eitor <^ Qreek. 



Latin. 

The Latin Seminary nnder the direction of Professor Warfen held two 
sessions a week throughout the year, the authors selected for special study 
being Plautus and Terence. 

After introductoiy lectures on the MSS and editions of Plautus and 
Terence, and other critical helps, analyses were given by members of the 
Seminary of all the plays of Terence, and of the following plays of Plautus, 
Mostellaria, Captivi, Pseudolus Bacchides, Trinummus, Menaechmi, Budens, 
Amphitruo and Miles Qloriosus. Select portions of the Miles Gloriosus 
and the Andria were made the subject of critical interpretation. Papers 
were presented on Italian Bepresentations of Plautine Plays, on the 
Didascaliae of Terence, on the Prologues, on the Periochae and their 
author G. Sulpicius ApollinariB, on the Present and Future Participle in 
Plautus, on case-forms with and without prepositions used by Plautus and 
Terence to express time, and on the Querolus. 

Professor Warren also gave in the first half-year a course of weekly lec- 
tures on Boman Comedy, and throughout the year a course of weekly 
lectures on Historical Latin Grammar taking up consonant changes and 
accentuation. He also lectured on Latin Epigraphy and conducted a 
course of weekly exercises throughout the year in the Interpretation of 
Inscriptions, some twenty of the earlier inscriptions being interpreted. In 
the latter half of the year Aulus G^lius was read rapidly in a dass meet- 
ing once a week. A Journal Club met throughout the year, once in two 
weeks, to report on the current periodicals. 

During the second half-year Dr. Alfred Gudeman conducted a course in 
the Dialogus of Tacitus, with introductoiy lectures on the * Dialogus Con- 
troversy.' Ones a week. 

Undergraduate courses have been conducted during the year as follows : 

P^fessor Warren : 
Horace, Select Odes, Satires and EpistUs, Four times weekly^ second haJf-year, 

Dr. K. W. Smith : 
Livy . Four Hims weeMy, first haff'yecar, 
Tacitus. Four times weekly, second half-year. 
Plautus, Oaptim ; Terence, Andria, Three times weekly, first haJf^sar. 
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LucretioB ; Cioero, de Naiura Deonm. Three timet weekly^ teeoiul ha^'^ecar. 
Beading at Sight Ones a week^ through ike year. 

Classes in Latin Prose Composition were conducted in connection with 
each of the courses above named. Once weekly. 

Students have read privately for examination the following books: 

Cicero, De datura Deorunif book iii. (5). 

Cicero, JVo Boecio AmerinO' (12). 

Horace, Epodee. (12). 

Lucretius, book v. (5). 

Ovid, Faetif books i, ii. (12). 

Plautus, Menaeehmi, (6). 

Quintus CurtiuB. (12). 

Terence, Heautimorvmenos, (8). 

MiNTON Warbsn, 

Profeeeor of Latin. 

Sanskrit and Comparative Philology. 

The work of this department may be described under two heads, as indi- 
cated by its title. On the one hand there are the studies in Indian and 
Iranian philology; on the other, general linguistic science, comparatiye 
grammar of the Indo-European languages, and ethnology of the Indo- 
European peoples. 

During the session of 1892-3 the Vedic Seminary, under the direction 
of Professor Bloomfield, was engaged in the study of the Big-Veda, with 
especial reference to the character of its most representative religious and 
mythological ideas. The methods of Vedic study which have been devel- 
oped in this Seminary preclude, however, the restriction to any single 
document of the Vedas. They are studied as a unit, and no conception or 
expression of a single given text is regarded as satisfactorily understood 
unless it has been tested in the light of the related conceptions of the re- 
maining texts of the literature. A considerable part of this study, therefore^ 
leads to new results. Under the stimulus of this work the director has 
published, or has ready for publication, * Contributions to the Interpretation 
of the Veda,' six series of which (altogether more than twenty-five in num- 
ber) have been printed, or are about to be printed, in various volumes of 
the American Journal of Philology, and the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society ; a partial aoeount of their method and contents is. printed 
in Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 99, pp. 101 ff. 

The work on the Concordance of the lyric and liturgical passages of the 
entire Vedic literature, begun auspiciously last year (see Univ. Ore. No. 99), 
has advanced materially during the session. Both present and former mem- 
bers of the Seminary are lending energetic assistance, and this phase of 
Vedic study will form a recognized part of the work of the Seminary for 
the next few years. 
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A second and more elementaiy oonrse of Vedic study was carried on 
daring the second half of the session. The object of this coarse is to intro- 
daoe into the Vedic dialect and to mark oat its relation to the dialect of the 
clasBJcftl Sanskrit. A short preliminary coarse in Vedic grammar was 
followed by reading selected specimens of the Big- Veda. The metres, the 
accent, the special phonetic, morphological and lexical pecaliarities claim 
the chief attention. 

To the stady of classical Sanskrit were devoted foar hoars daring the 
first semester and two daring the second. The subjects were the Nala, and 
the Hitopade9a. The elementary work consisted of a short coarse of 
grammar and practical exercises in prose writing, followed by the interpre- 
tation of an easy text Mr. D. H. Holmes, Fellow in Greek and Sanskrit, 
lent his assbtance in thb work. 

The work in Comparative Philology was threefold. At the beginning 
of the session a coarse of twelve lectures on the ethnology of the ancient 
Indo-European peoples was given in the Historical Seminary with especial 
reference to the needs of historical students. The themes treated were as 
follows: The relation of philology and ethnology to histoiy; the Indo- 
European people, its common character, its subdivisions, and ethnical inter- 
relations ; the question of the original home of the Indo-Europeans ; India, 
the Vedas, Brahmanism, Buddhism ; Iran, the Achemenidan inscriptions, 
the Zoroastrian religion and literature ; the Indo-European peoples on the 
boundary between Asia and Europe; Greece, the subdivisions of the Hel- 
lenic peoples, and the character of their religion; Italy and the Italic 
tribes, Boman religion, and the spread of the Latin races. 

A course of weekly lectures during the session was devoted to the general 
principles of linguistic science together with an exposition and criticism 
of modem methods in scientific grammar. Finally, there were given a 
series of lectures through the year in the Comparative Grammar of Greek, 
Latin, Grerman, and Sanskrit The subject under treatment was the history 
of the vowels and the vowel relations (ahlatU). The corresponding work 
during the coming session (1893-4) will be devoted to the comparative 
history of the consonants in the same languages, and wiil be followed by 
the study of inflections in the year after (1894-5). Opportunity is thus 
afibrded to the students of the classical languages to acquaint themselves 
with the scientific treatment of the sounds and inflections, in addition to 
the elaborate studies in syntax which are carried on in the Greek and Latin 
Seminaries. Students of the comparative grammar of other Indo-European 
languages, notably the Teutonic, are in this way enabled to acquaint them- 
selves with the chief characteristics of the entire family of speech. 

Maurice Bloomfizld, 
JVq/et8or of Sanakrii and QmiparaJixw Philology, 
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Oriental Seminary. 

Seventeen courses were given in the various departments of Oriental re- 
search during the past jear, special attention being paid to the study of the 
Old Testament. Professor Haupt being detained abroad during the first 
half-year, the courses announced by him were conducted by Dr. Adler and 
Dr. Johnston. 

To the study of the Old Testament, six hours weekly were devoted during 
the first half-year, which number was increased to eight during the second 
half-year. Professor Haupt gave a critical interpretation of the Messianic 
Psalms, and of the post-Exilic prophets Haggai and Zechariah, besides con- 
ducting a course in Hebrew Prose (Composition. Four hours weekly were 
devoted to a study of the Ancient Versions of the Paalms, Dr. Johnston in- 
terpreting the Beptuagintal, Syriac and Arabic versions, and Dr. Adler the 
Targumic version. A class met weekly throughout the year to read at sight 
selected portions of the Historical Books of the Old Testament under the 
guidance of Drs. Adler and Johnston during the first and second half-years 
respectively. Elementary instruction in Hebrew was given weekly during 
the first half-year by Dr. Adler and by the Fellow in Semitic, Mr. Stevens^ 
and during the second half-year by Dr. Johnston. 

During the first half-year Dr. Adler delivered a course of lectures on the 
History of Israel, with special reference to the period of the Exile describing 
the political condition of Western Asia previous to the Exile, the causes 
which led to the Babylonian captivity, and its influence on the Jewish 
Church and State. During the second half-year Dr. Adler delivered a 
course of lectures on Biblical Archaeology, the subjects discussed being the 
Siloam Inscription, the Moabite Stone, the black obelisk of Shalmaneser, 
the historical bearing of the cuneiform documents found at Tell-el-Amama, 
and recent discoveries concerning the Hittites. Dr. Johnston lectured, 
during the first half year, on the History of Babylonia, Assyria and Egypt. 

Under the direction of Professor Haupt, the Assyrian Seminary met two 
hours weekly studying the bilingual hymns and incantations in the fourth 
volume of Sir Henry Bawlinson's Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia. 
This work was supplemented by occasional exercises in cuneiform prose com- 
position, the members of the class translating English or Hebrew sentencee 
into Assyrian. Dr. Johnston met the second-year students of Assyrian two 
hours weekly, reading the historical inscriptions in Delitzsch's AssyritcKe 
LemtOche and Abel and Winckler's KeiUehriftUxte, 

In Syriac an elementary course was given by Dr. Johnston in the first 
half-year, Boediger's Chrestomathy being the text-book used. 

Dr. W. Muss-Amolt lectured three hours weekly on the New Testament and 
the Septuagint during the first half-year, giving a critical interpretation of 
the Epistle to the Galatians, a course in textual criticism as applied to the 
New Testament, and an introduction to the study of the Septuagint. 

The first part of the new edition of the Old Testament, published under 
the editorial direction of Professor Haupt, was issued by the Johns Hopkins 
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Prefls at the end of the session. It contains a critical edition of the Book 
of Job, with notes by Professor Siegfried of the University of Jena. The 
Johns Hopkins Press also published a modem reproduction of the Gialdean 
Flood Tablet, containing the cuneiform account of the Deluge as restored in 
Professor Haupf s edition of the Babylonian Nimrod Epic. Part 4 of the Con- 
tributions to Assyriology and Comparative Semitic Grammar, published with 
the cooperation of the Johns Hopkins University, and edited by Professor 
Haupt, in conjunction with Professor Delitzsoh of Leipzig, a volume of 284 
pages, royal 8o, appeared at the beginning of the sesnon. It contains papers 
by E. T. Harper, Hommel, Jaeger, Knudtzon, Muas-Amolt, Philippi, 
Pnetorius and Zimmem, including a complete bibliography of the works of 
Julius Oppert, with a portrait of the distinguished French Academician. 
Part 5, concluding volume U, is in progress. 

Paul Hattpt, 
Profeuor of the Semiiie Language8. 



German. 

The German Seminary was conducted by Professor Wood. During the 
first half-year, the poetical pieces in Miillenhoff and Scherer's DenkmcUer 
were interpreted. Particular attention was given to the changes in lan- 
guage and in literary form which marked the later period of Old High 
German. Among the prose extracts, the Confessionary Formulas were 
studied with reference to new aspects of their use and distribution. During 
the second half-year Walther von der Vogelweide was the object of study. 
Walther's style, and especially his figures of speech, were taken as the point 
of departure, from which a relative chronology of single poems and groups 
was attempted. The work of the entire course was based upon the theory 
that Walther is to be studied not so much aa a naive poet, but rather as a 
conscious literary artist. Heinrich von Morungen and Beinmar were made 
a part of this study. The Seminary met three hours weekly through the 
year. 

In GK>thic, Professor Wood met a class twice weekly through the year. 
The infiections of Gothic were first learned, after ^hich the extracts in 
Braune's Orammmatik were read, chiefly from the point of view of phono- 
logical and morphological development, and as supplying a groundwork for 
the principles of Teutonic Philology. Kluge*s VorgesehiehU der aUgermanr 
i»chen DialekU was read and explained in this coarse. A third weekly 
meeting of the class in Gothic was conducted by Mr. H. M. Ferren, Fellow, 
in German. The work of each week in Gothic was reviewed in this class, 
and selected topics in Teutonic Philology were taken up in detail. 

The History of the German Language was studied, weekly through the 
year, under the guidance of Profeasor Wood. The grammars of Braune 
and Eaufimann were used, and Behaghers QuchidUe der deutsehen Sprache 
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was read. The parte of Wilmann's Qranrnattk which haye already appeared 
furnished illustrations. 

In German Literature Professor Wood gave a course, twice weekly during 
the first half-year, on the Period of " Sturm und Drang." The successive 
types of the Faust legend in the works of Lessing, Maler Miiller, Goethe, 
Lenz and Elinger, were the particular object of study. Elinger's Faust 
romances were considered under the aspect of polemical literature, repre- 
senting the doctrines of Rousseau and the Philosophy of the Eighteenth 
Century, and directed against Goethe's Faust Fragment. This theory was 
presented before the University Philological Association, March 17, 1893, 
in an article entitled ** Goethe's Faust and Klinger's Anti-Faust.'' 

During the second half-year Professor Wood lectured twice weekly on 
the Poetry of the Swabian School, including the Austrians Lenan and 
Grillparzer. The poeto most fully studied were Uhland for the lyric, 
Morike for the classic-idyllic type of literature, and Grillparzer for the 
modem romantic drama. 

The Germanic Society, which is composed of the Director of the Semi- 
inary, the Associate and Instructor in German, the members of the Semi- 
nary and six other advanced students in German, met fortnightly through 
the year in an evening session. Besides reviews and reports, the following 
papers were presented, which gave from time to time the resulte of studies 
still in progress, or completed during the year: grammatical gender in 
Low German (two papers), German American hymnology (two papers), 
the present participle in Old- and Middle High German, Wenker's sprach- 
atlas, the fourth adventure in the Nibelungeolied, traces of the " Rechts- 
sprache" in Walther von der Vogelweide, the Barenhauter legend and 
Simplicius Simplicissimus, Hofmanns Waldau and his relation to Marini, 
the style of Wilhelm Hauff, the influence of Sterne on German literature, 
the language of the Revised Luther Bible of 1892. 

In the undergraduate mi^or course, Professor Wood conducted a class, 
twice weekly from January 1 to the end of the year, in Goethe's Fatut, the 
First Part of which was read. 

In the minor course, Schiller and Goethe's BrufwecKsd was read with 
Professor Wood, weekly, through the year. Among the parte taken up were 
the letters relating to IWZ, Herman und Dorothea, WaUensUin, and particu- 
larly the correspondence during the "Balladenjahr" (1797). In this con* 
nection, selected ballads of Goethe and Schiller were read in Buchheim's 
BaUaden und Bomanaen, 

Dr. M. D. Learned gave the following courses: 

1. Nibelungenlied. Twice weekly, first half-year. Lectures were given 
on the manuscrips, composition, metre, and on the Saga-elements. About 
half the poem was interpreted in the class. 

2. History of the High German Speech. Lectures twice weekly in the 
second half-year. 

Among the subjecte treated were the transition period (1050-1170), the 
vowels of final syllables, umlaut, the development of a "Court language," 
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Middle High German prose, reappearance of the dialects in literatare, 
diphthongixation. 

Z, Hartman's Armtr Hemrieh, Weekly, through the year. The two 
prose pieces, Amiau und Amdita and SL Syhesta^s Tag^ were also read. 
The grammar was studied in Paul's MiUdhochdeuitsehe OrammaUk. 

4. Undergraduate Courses. 

Gk>ethe's Harmon wnd Dorothea was read in the major course, twice weekly, 
first half-year. Buchheim's Prose ComponUon (40 pp.) and Wilmann's 
DeuUehe Orammatikf second part, were studied in weekly meetings. The 
class read Schiller's WaUenstein as private reading. 

In the minor course, Goethe's Egmont, Schiller's WUhdm Tell, Heine's 
Harxreiae (half), and Frey tag's Aw dem Stoat Friedridu des Orosam were 
read, three times weekly, and there was a weekly exercise in yon Jage- 
man's Proae OomposUion. The class read the following works of Schiller, 
as private reading : Des Oraftn Lamoral Egmont Ld>tn tmd Tod; Die Jtmgfirau 
von Orleans. 

Br. Hermann Schoenfeld was in charge of the undergraduate minor course 
B, with the exception of a class in Prose Composition (Whitney's Exercises^ 
first series), one hour weekly, which was conducted by Dr. Learned. In 
this course, four hours weekly, Otis' EUmeniary Qerman was begun and 
completed, and the following works were read : Buchhelm's jSeader, Part I ; 
Schiller's WUhekn TeU; Goethe's EffmonL 

In the major course, Dr. Schoenfeld conducted a class, weekly, in the 
History of German Literature (from Klopstock to Goethe's death), and in 
Frey tag, Aus dem MiUelaUer (60 pp.), weekly. 

Two classes of graduate students, each meeting three times fortnightly, 
read with Dr. Schoenfeld essays in Historical and Scientific German, viz : 
Frey tag, Aus dem Stoat Friedriehs des Orossen; Weizsacker, Hersogin AmaUa 
von Saehsen Weimar; Helmholtz, Uber QoetMs natwrvrissenschirfUieheArbeHen; 
Cohn, Dber Bakterien; extracts from Humboldt's Kosmos. 

Dr. Schoenfeld conducted a class, twice weekly, in German conversation. 

HiBKRY Wood, 

Professor of German, 



English. 

1. Advanced (or Graduate) Courses. 

The meetings of the English Seminary, under the direction of Dr. James 
W. Bright, occupied four hours a week throughout the year. In the first 
half-year a study was made of the West-Saxon Prose period from Alfred to 
wSIfric. Prolonged attention was given to the history of the Benedictine 
Beform in its relation to the thought and literature of the time. The ver- 
sions of the '^Bule" were minutely examined, and the homilists were ana- 
lysed and compared. 
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In the second half-year the Biowuff was studied. The entire text was 
critically interpreted. All the theories relating to the location, oomposition, 
date, authorship, etc, of the poem were reyiewed, and the elements of his- 
tory, myth, and customs were treated in detail. Special study was also 
bestowed upon the theories of Germanic yersification, and upon the elements 
of poetic style in Anglo-Saxon. 

A course of lectures (once a week during the first half-year) was given on 
the Bibliographical History of English Philology. The history of glosses, 
dictionaries, grammars, and philological treatises was reviewed from Bede 
to the Divermom of Purley. 

In the second half-year lectures were given (twice a week) on the Ele- 
ments of Phonetics and on the History of the English Language from Anglo- 
Saxon to Modem English. 

The advanoed students were also met in class (once a week throughout 
the year) for the interpretation of texts. The first half-year was occupied 
with a critical reading of the Anglo-Saxon Phoenix and The Harrowing of 
SelL In the second half-year some of the Minor Poems of Chaucer were 
read, and a special study made of Chaucer's Language and Versification. 

The members of the English Seminary met in fortnightly sessions (two 
hours) for reports on the current journals, reviews of new booka^ and the 
presentation and discussion of original papers on various literary and philo- 
logical topics. 

Dr. William Hand Browne delivered a course of lectures (weekly, 
throughout the year) on the " classical " period of English Literature. 

2. College Courses. 

The English mijor class in Anglo-Saxon was conducted by Dr. Bright 
(twice weekly). The text-books employed were Sievers' Old Englieh Oram- 
mar (translated by Cook) and Bright's Anglo-Saxon Header, 

The English major class met Dr. Browne weekly for the study of the 
Scottish poets of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. Read- 
ings from selected texts were accompanied by a course of lectures on Early 
Scottish literature. This class also studied the literature of the Elizabethan 
period (twice weekly, during the first half-year), and the writers of the first 
half of the nineteenth century (twice weekly, during the second half-year). 

The English minor dass was conducted entirely by Dr. Browne. For 
two hours a week it studied Early and Middle English, with the use of 
Morris and Skeat's Specimens, Parts I, II, in an inverse chronological order, 
beginning with the Man of Latoes Take, and going back to the late Anglo- 
Saxon of the Peterborough Chronicle. The history, literature, and lan- 
guage of the twelfth to the fourteenth century were illustrated in a weekly 
lecture. This class also studied English literature two hours a week, using 
the Morley-Tyler manual as a text-book. 

The students of the P. H. E. course (required of all undergraduates) met 
Mr. C. A. Smith twice weekly, during the year, for the study of Rhetoric, 
English Composition, and English Literature. The first half-year was 
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deToted chiefly to a drill in HUrs PrineipUB of BhetoriCf aooompanied by 
short written exercises. This was followed in the second half-year by a 
critical stady of Macaalay's style, based chiefly on Mackie's edition of the 
.ESnoy on Haaiingay by the study of English Lileratare with lectures on cer- 
tain periods, and by more elaborate exercises in composition. 

3. Lectures on Literature. 

The third coarse of the Percy TumbuU Memorial Lectures on Poetry 
were given (March 16 to March 24) by Robert Yelverton Tyrrell> Litt. D., 
LL. D., Fellow of Trinity College and Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Dublin. The general subject of the course, " The Growth 
and Influence of Latin Poetry/' was treated in eight lectures as follows : 
1. Introductory: A General View of Latin Poetry; 2. Early Latin Poetry, 
especially the Drama ; 3. Lucretius and Epicureanism ; 4. Catullus and the 
Transition to the Augustan Age; 5. Virgil; 6. Horace; 7. Satire: Persius 
and Juvenal ; 8. Poetry of the Decline. 

On the Caroline Donovan Foundation five lectures were given by F. B. 
Gummere, Ph. D., Professor of English in Haverford College, on *' Poetry 
of the People and Poetry of the Schools." The special topics of these lectures 
were: 1. Poetry of the Schools: Characteristics and Tendencies; 2. Poetry 
of the People : The Question of Popular Origin ; 3. A Century of Criticism ; 
4. Who Composes a Popular Ballad ? 6. Poetry of the People and Poetry of 
the Schools. 

James W. Bright, 
A89oeiaU Professor of English Philology. 

William Hand Bbowke, 
AssoeiaU Professor of English Literature, 



Romance Languages. 

Professor Elliott conducted advanced courses as follows : 
Romance Seminary. Two hours a week through the year. 
The work centered here on the FahUs of Marie de France, of which it is 
proposed eventually to issue a critical edition based on the original manu- 
scripts. The object of the course has been to acquire a working knowledge 
of the fable literature of antiquity and the middle ages ; to become acquainted 
with the characteristics of the Norman and Anglo-Norman dialects in 
which some of the more important manuscripts are written ; to present the 
fundamental principles of text-criticism and text-constitution, for which 
about twenty fables were examined. These were based on five English and 
eight Frendi manuscripts. A clear view of the morphology and phonetics 
of the language was obtained as contrasted with those of the Isle-de-Franoe 
and the group of Eastern French dialects, on which the dass worked during 
the winter. 
4 
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French Dialects. Weekhf, 

This course was a continuation of that of the previous year ; three Eastern 
dialects were espedallj considered : Burgnndian, ChampenoiB, and Frano- 
Comtois. These were followed bj a short survey of the Southwest and 
Northwest dialect groups. The method of work had in view a sufficient 
acquaintance with dialect forms to enable the student to discriminate Old 
French texts belonging to these different domains. To this end the leading 
characteristics of the old and modem dialect were presented in a few lectures ; 
then through the use of early and later texts the student was required to 
recognize and name the dialect features as they occurred, contrasting the 
features of any given dialect with those of dialects previously examined. 

Popular Latin. Weekly, 

The object here was to give the student an introduction to the phonetics 
and morphology of Folk- and Low-Latin as the common basis for a scientific 
study of the modern fiomance idioms. Meyer-Liibke's treatment of the 
subject in Grober^s Qrundrin der Bomanischefi Philologie was taken as the 
starting point for this work, in connection with which lectures were given, 
contrasting the popular forip with the historic development of the claasical 
forms. The material in the PrM Appendix was classified and the popular 
forms worked out on the basis of Schuchardf s Voealiemus dee Vidgarlaieing. 
Budinszky's AusbreUung der LcUeinischen Spraehef I^Arbois de Jubainville*8 
J}iclinai8on latine en OauU, Bonnet's Le Laiin de Origowe de Tburs, Wolfilin's 
Arehivfur laUiniaehe Lexicographies and Siebmann's Die Ausspraehe des LaUin 
were constantly used in connection with this course. 

French Phonetics. Weekly, 

This course in practical phonetics was intended for first-year students 
who desired to become specialists in the Romance Languages, and for those 
who made French a subsidiary subject for the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy. An introduction was given on the physiology of the speech organs 
and on the general laws of acoustics as applied to stringed and tongued 
instruments. After this, experimental work was entered upon in order to 
note the special physiological and acoustic features of French sounds, and 
to discriminate between them and the corresponding English sounds where 
difierences exist. Pass/s Lea Sons du Franfoie, Etude sur Us ChangemtnU 
PhonStiqueSy Beyer's Franxoaieehe Phoneiik, and Sweet's Primer of PAoncties 
were especially used as reference books in connection with this course. 

Lectures on Dante. Weekly. 

The object of this course was to give the student a survey of the Dante 
science of his day. In a few introductory lectures he was made acquainted 
with the leading philosophical and literary tendencies of Dante's time, with 
the Irrfemo-idea. before the author's epoch. The three parts of the Divima 
Oomme'iia were then analysed and presented in detail, both with reference 
to the previously existing ideas of punishment and recompense and to those 
peculiar to Dante. A critical review followed of the chief editions and 
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translatioiis in France, Germany, and England, with a characterization of 
the work now doing in these countries on the Divma Otmimedia, 

Bomance Club. Weekly. 

The object of this organization, to which all members of the Bomance 
Language department belong, is to foster a common interest in everything 
that concerns the study of the Bomance idioms. Beviews of important 
journal articles, papers on original investigations, discussions of literary 
and scientific subjects, reports of correspondence of a professional nature, 
represent the chief exercises that claim the attention of the club. 

Dr. Matzke conducted the following courses : 

Old French Philology. Three hours weekly. 

The course consisted of lectures on the Phonology and Morphology of 
Old French, with practical exercises based on Aucassin et Nioolete^ edited by 
Suchier. Constant attention has been paid to the modern French forms, 
and the effort has been to show the gradual growth of the language. 

Old French Texts. Two hours weekly. 

During the first semester the class translated nearly the whole number of 
texts given in Constans, ChrestomcUhie de Paneien Fkunfais. In the second 
semester Chritien de Troyetf Ciigee was read. The aim has been to gain a 
good knowledge of Old French forms and idiomatic constructions by reading 
as rapidly as possible. 

History of the Spanish Drama. One hour weekly. 

A course of lectures was given on the history of the Spanish Drama. 
The gradual rise of the liturgical drama was emphasized, and this was fol- 
lowed by a chronological study of the dramatic literature, as it developed, 
and the peculiar Spanish features of this literature were pointed out It 
has been possible to cover the period from 1492 to the death of Calderon. 

The Bomanzo Cavalleresco. One hour weeUy. 

This course began with a rapid survey of French Epic Poetry. It was 
then shown how this epic material gradually invaded Italy, and the earliest 
evidences, popular and literary, of its existence in Italy were studied. In 
the next place minute attention was paid to the Franco-Italian literature 
of the Po valley, and it was shown how this literature forms the connecting 
link between French and Italian epic poetry. Then the study was directed 
towards the Italian prose and rhymed versions of epic stories. The end of 
the course was reached in Pulci, Bojardo, and Ariosto. The dependence 
of these writers on the previous literature was pointed out, and throughout 
the course the gradual growth of the Italian ideas concerning the epic 
material was emphasized. The ultimate object of the course was to present 
the correct point of view for the study of the great poets just mentioned. 

Italian. Three hours weekly. 

After a rapid study of the morphology of the language from Grandgent's 
Italian Qrammar and Exereises^ selections were read from De AmidB* Pagine 
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Spane. This was followed by the reading of Alfieri's OresU, Goldoni's Un 
eurUmo aeddenie, and thirtj cantos of Dante's Purgatorio, 

Spanish. l\oo hours weddy (Jamtary to June). 

The object was to gain a reading knowledge of the language. The mor- 
phology was studied from Knapp's Spanish Orammar, As early as possible 
reading was begun, and it was possible to read a number of selections from 
Knapp's Spanish Reader^ followed by one hundred pages of Galdos* JIfarianda 
and Galderon's La vida es stMffo. From October to December this class was 
conducted by Mr. Harden. 

French Mijor. One hour weekly (Oeto6er to December), 

Three tragedies of Gomeille (the CHd^ Horace, and Polyeuete) were read and 

commented on. The aim was to study these plays as literature, and to teach 

the nature and growth of French dassical tragedy. 

Dr. Bambeau conducted the following undergraduate courses in French: 
Minor A. Four hours weekly {January to June). 

1. Qmtes; Novels; Drama. 

Honors de Balzac, Euginie Orandet, Oh. I-IV, p. 80 (contents repeated) ; 
then Oh. V, p. 31-XIV, p. 118; (private readmg) Oh. XV, p. 119-XXX, 
p. 222. Victor Hugo, HemanL Choix d 'extraUs de Daudet, ed. Price, Part 
I and Part II, No. 1, 2, 3-p. 40. Oomeille, PdyeueU (private reading and 
two houre^ examination). Historiettes Modemes, ed. Fontaine, Vol. 11 
(private reading, voluntary ; examination passed by the best pupils). 

Lectures on the life and works of Honors de Balzac ; the realistic and 
idealistic school ; Victor Hugo and the XlXth Oentury ; Victor Hugo's life 
and some of his works ; the principal features of classicism and romanticism 
were presented, and those of the classical and romantic drama. 

2. Modem French Comedy. 

Augier and Sandeau, Le Oendre de M. Poirier. Sandeau, Mademoisdle ds 
la Seiglih'e (private reading). Pailleron, Le Monde oil Vim s'ennuie, A. I, 
Sc. 1-13. Labiche, La Voyage de M. Perriehon (contents repeated). 

Lectures or remarks on the life and works of Augier; French society in 
the reign oif Louis-Philippe; French aristocracy and bourgeoisie (M. Poirier) ; 
the society ridiculed by Pailleron ; Labiche and his comedies. 

3. Hislory of French LUeraiure {XVII-XIX Centuries). 

Demogeot, Htstoire de la litt&ratwefran^ise depuis ses origines jusqu^d nos 
jours. Oh. XXIX, p. 353-XXXI, p. 395 (outline, and contents repeated) ; 
then Oh. XXXI, p. 396-Oh. XLII, p. 548 (banning of the XVIIIth 
centuiy). 

Final lecture: a short outline of the whole French literature, especially 
from the XVHth century to our own times; the last part (XlXth century) 
more carefully treated in connection with four representative men: Victor 
Hugo, Honor^ de Balzac, Augier, and Alphonse Daudet (cf. No& 1, 2). 

4. Exercises in French conversation and oral reports upon authors aiid sub- 
jects connected with class-work (Nos. 1-3). 
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6. PhoneUa. 

Soiind-Tablet& Panl Paasy, Le Franfou parU : Poetry, Nos. 1-6 ; ProM, 
No. 1 (partly), 11. Franke, Phraaea de taw Usjoun, { 19-26. 

6. The Alexandrine verBe ; frvneipal laws of French venifioaJtion in conneo- 
tion with No. 5 (Phonetics) and No. 1 (Victor Hago). 

This class met Mr. Symington three hours weekly from October to 
December. 

Minor B. Fowr hours weekly {January to June), 

1. (a) For all students: 

George Sand, La Mare au DiaMe, Augier and Sandeau, Lt Oendre d^ 
M, F&irier, Victor Hugo, Hemanif part of Act I. Bouget de Lisle, La 
ManeiUmst, 

(6) For all except the students of classics : 

Alfred de Vigny, Le Oaehet rouge, ed. Fortier. JStBtorieUea Modemee, ed. 
Fontaine, Vol. II, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6. 

Short lectures or explanatory remarks on 

(a) George Sand and the Tillage novel; Augier, the French aristocracy 
and bourgeoisie in the reign of Louis-Philippe; Victor Hugo and some of 
his works, the Spanish chiuacter in HemanL 

(b) Alfied de Vigny. 

2. Elements of French conversation on subjects connected with the class- 
work (No. 1). 

3. JElements of Phofietics. 

Sound-Tablets. Franke, Phrases detous les jours, i 42-48. Paul Passy, 
Le Fran^ parli : Prose, No. 1 (partly) ; Poetry, Nos. 1, 2. 

From October to December this daas was conducted by Mr. Marden, 
using Whitney's French Qrammar and Super's French Beader, 

Major. Four hours weekly (Januoary to June), 

1. Glassieal IVagedy and Oomedy, 

Jean Racine, Brikmnieus; Athalie. Molidre, Les Femmes savanies; Les 
JMeieuses ridiades, together with La Sociiti Jran^aise au XVII* sHcle, ed. 
Crane (private reading) ; Le Tartt^e (private reading) ; LAvare; Le Misan- 
thrope, Voltaire, 2Sa%re. 

Lectures on the classical drama; the three unities; HdteldeBambouillet; 
lives and works of Jean Racine^ Moli^ and Voltaire. 

2. The Study of the Bamaniie MovemenL 

Victor Hugo, Notre-Dame de Paris, Vol. I, Livre I-V, Ch. I (contents 
repeated) ; then Livre V, Ch. II-Livre VI ; Vol. II, livre VII-Livre X, 
Ch, IV ; Livre X, Ch. V-Iivre XI, Ch. IV (private reading) ; Buy Bias. 
Modem French Lyrics, ed. Bowen. Poems of Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Alfred 
de Musset, B^ranger, and Rouget de loale. 

Lectures on Romanticism and Classicism ; the origin of Romanticism in 
fiance; particularities of the Romantic drama; style and art of Victor 
Hugo ; lives and works of Victor Hugo, Lamartine, B^ranger, Alfred de 
Vigny, and Alfred de Musset 
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3. History of F)reneh LUeraturefrom the hegiiminga to the XVITih Oemtury, 
Gbston PariSy La liiiiraturefranfaise au moyen dge; the whole book except 

Part II, Section I, Ch. II-VI, and Section XL Demogeot, Hiaioire de la 
Uttirature fran^ise depuis ms oriffinea juaqu^d noa jours; Ch. I-V, p. 89; Gh. 
XII, p. 132-Xm, p. 150 ; short outline of Ch. XIII, p. 150; Ch. XVII, p. 
214; XVIII, p. 214-221. 

Lectoree on the origin of the French language and the French nation ; 
langve dPor and tongue cP(nl; a final lecture on the principal facts and periods 
of the French literature from the beginnings to the XYIth century (incL). 

4. Exercises in French eotofenation and oral reports upon authors and sub- 
jects connected with (he class-work (Nos. 1-3). 

5. Phoneties. 

Sound-Tablets. Paul Paasj, Le Francis parli : Poetry, Nos. 6, 7, 8 ; Prose, 
Nos. 1, 4, 10. Franke, Phrases de tmu ksjoura, { 1-11. 

6. The Alexandrine yerse, classical and romantic ; laws qf F)reneh vers^ 
eation explained in connection with Phonetics (No. 5) and the regular class- 
work (Nos. 1, 2). 

From October to December this class met Mr. Symington three hours 
weekly. 

The classes in French Prose Composition were conducted by Mr. Bonnotte, 
each meeting one hour weekly: 

Minor B. The whole of Part I in Whitney's Qrammar together with 
Grandgenf s FreiMh Oomposiiion based on Le Sttge de BerUn, These were 
supplemented by lectures on special subjects connected with the irregular 
yerbs and sytitax. 

Minor A, The Second Part of Whitney, and Grandgent^s materials based 
on VAhhi Oonsbandn, These were supplemented by lectures on i^ile 
Augier and the Modem Theatre, Victor Hugo and the Romantic Moyement 

Major. The whole of Chardenal's Booh of Idioms, followed during the 
second half-year by original essays on subjects connected with Comeille^ 
Badne, Moli^e, and other authors. 

A. M. Elliott, 
Professor of the Ramanee Languages. 



History and Politics. 

The total number of students enrolled during the past year was one hun- 
dred and ninety-two. The total for 1891-92 was one hundred and sixty-fiye. 
There were seyenty-six graduate students as compared with fifty-six in the 
year preceding. Of the seyenty-six graduates fiye were in the fourth year 
of their uniyersity course, thirteen in the third year, fifteen in the second 
year, and forty-three in the first year. In the college department fifty-four 
students were regularly enrolled in Group VI, besides special students and 
those from other groups taking courses in history and politics. 
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The teaching foroe indaded ProfesBon Herbert B. A-dams and G^rge H. 
Emmott; assodatee. Doctors John Martin Vincent and Sidney Sherwood; 
instmctorB) Doctors B. C. Steiner and George Eriehn; and the following 
lecturers: Dr. James Schooler, in American History; Professors Simon 
Kewoomb, Henry Carter Adams, and John B. Clark, in Economics; Pro- 
fessor Woodrow Wilson, in Politics; Dr. A. G. Warner and Dr. K R L. 
Gould, in Sodal Science ; Dr. James MacAlister and Dr. William T. Harris, 
on the History and Philosophy of Education ; Hon. John A. Easson and 
Dr. Frederic Bancroft, on Diplomatic History. 

Of remarkable interest have been the educational lectures, giyen weekly 
to a general audience of graduate students from various departments of the 
University. Young men who are here preparing themselves for educational 
work in other colleges and universitiee have appredated the world's educa- 
tional experience and historic ideals of culture as presented in the lectures 
of the U. S. Commissioner of Education and the President of the Drexel 
Institute. In these courses the philosophical and practical elements of edu- 
cation were admirably reviewed and combined. Abstracts of Dr. Harris's 
lectures, with a bibliography of educational works^ were published in the 
ZJhiverniy Circulars for May, 1893, and also in the UrUvernty Studies in Hu- 
toriecU and Poliliecd Seienee for May and June, 1893. 

It is noteworthy that the first graduate of the Department of Historical 
and Political Sdence in this University, Professor Henry Carter Adams, 
who took his Doctor^s degree in Baltimore in 1878, now of the University 
of Michigan, returned this year to the Johns Hopkins University and gave 
to its students an advanced course on Finance, with relation to such topics 
as public expenditures, budgets, finandal administration and control, public 
domain, public industries, taxation, and public debts. Professor H. C. 
Adams devoted considerable attention to the work of the Economic Con- 
ference, a spedal dass of advanced students, which has met fortnightly 
throughout the year under the guidance of Dr. Sidney Sherwood. 

Professor John B. Clark, author of the "Philosophy of Wealth," and now 
professor of political economy in Amherst College, gave the graduate stu- 
d^its a course of twenty-five lectures on Economic Theory, and took an 
active part in the discuHsions of the Economic Conference. His influence 
proved very stimulating, as will be seen in the numerous contributions to 
economic theory reported in the University Circulars for May, 1893, where 
also may be found a brief account of Professor Clark's lectures, which will 
soon be published in book form. 

A cooperative course on Social Sdence was introduced by the President 
of the University in a few spedal lectures, and was continued by Dr. A. G. 
Warner, a graduate of this University, U. S. Commissioner of Charities in 
the District of Columbia, and now professor of social economics in the 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. Abstracts of Dr. Wamer^s lectures, to- 
gether with suggestive lists of authorities, were published in the Univertity 
Oireulars for May, 1893. Dr. Warner was followed by another graduate of 
the University, Dr. E. R L. Gould, who, for several years past, has been 
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connected with the U. S. Department of Labor. His coarse of fifty lectures 
represented the results of a long and systematic inquiry into the present 
social and economic problems of European States. (See abstract in Univer^ 
gUy Oireularg, May, 1893). In connection with Dr. Gould's lectures was 
held a Social Science Conference, in which original social studies were pre- 
sented by graduate students. Among these papers were (1) The Problem 
of Dealing with the Unemployed in a Large City, by A. C. ELall, who, in 
May, 1893, was appointed assistant in the Social Science Section of the 
Department of Liberal Arts at the Columbian Exposition ; (2) The Natural 
Bights of Street Beggars, by Frank I. Herriott, an abstract of whose paper 
was published in the Untveniiy Oirculara for May, 1893 ; (3) The Charitable 
Institutions of Maryland, by David I. Green, whose paper forms a chapter 
of the ''Maryland Book" prepared for the world's fair by members of the 
Johns Hopkins University at the request of the Maryland Commission. 
Under the guidance of Mr. David I. Green, the class in Social Science made 
occasional tours of observation during the winter months through various 
public and charitable institutions of Baltimore city and county. A report 
of this itinerary visitation of hospitals, asylums, alms-houses, prisons, houses 
of refuge, and industrial schools, is printed in the Unwenity OiraUan for 
May, 1893. 

A very successful and stimulating course was that by a former U. S. Min- 
ister to Austria and Germany, Hon. John A. Kasson, of Washington, D. C, 
who gave to a general audience of undergraduate and graduate students a 
course of eloquent and scholarly lectures on the History of European 
Diplomacy from classical times down, to the epoch-making careers of 
Cavour and Bismarck. In ooimection with this course Dr. Frederic 
Bancroft gave a few lectures upon American Diplomatic History. 

The lectures of Professor Woodrow Wilson on Administration and Com- 
parative Politics, and those of Dr. Schouler on American Constitutional 
Law have possessed unusnal interest for students of political science. An 
arrangement has been made with Professor Wilson for a continuance of his 
three years' course of graduate instruction in public law. Dr. Schouler wiU 
also continue his three years' course in (1) American Political History, (2) 
American Constitutional Law, and (8) American State Constitutions. 

Professor Herbert B. Adams has continued to direct the organized work 
of the Department of History and Politics. The Seminary has met fort- 
nightly throughout the year and has discussed a variety of original papers 
upon historical, political, social, and economic subjects. Among the papers 
of special interest and scientific value are: (1) Some Recent Aspects of 
Institutional Study, by Dr. C. M. Andrews, of Bryn Mawr College, a grad- 
uate of the department and author of the "Old English Manor," whose Semi- 
nary contribution is published in the Yale lUview for February, 1893 ; (2) 
A Nineteenth Century Monastery, by J. S. Bassett, of North Carolina, pub- 
lished in the Magaiine of American Historyf February, 1893 ; (3) English 
Institutioiis and the American Indian (a Doctor's thesis), by J. A. James, 
of Wisconsin ; (4) Slavery in Connecticut, by Dr. B. C. Steiner, of Balti- 
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more, published in the Johna Hopkins Unheniiy Studiesy September, 1898; 
(5) The Negro in the District of Columbia, by Edward Ingle, of Washing- 
ton, D. G^ pablished in the Studies, March and April, 1893 ; (6) The Eco- 
nomic History of a Nebraska Township, by A. F. Bentley, of Nebraska, 
published in the Studies, July and August, 1898 ; (7) Political Institutions 
of Maiyland, by J. H. HoUander, published in the " Maryland Book," 1893 ; 
(8) Evolution of Markets and World's Fairs, by T. N. Carver, of California, 
abstract in UniversUy Oireulars, May, 1893 ; (9) Merging of National and 
State Politics, by John Haynes^ of Massachusetts, published in the YaU Law 
Jaumal, March, 1893 ; (10) Representation and Suffirage in Massachusetts 
(Doctor's thesis), by G. H. Haynes, of Massachusetts ; (11) The Struggle of 
Protestant Dissenters for Religious Toleration in Virginia (Doctor's thesis), 
by Henry R. Mcllwaine, of Virginia; (12) Contemporary American Opin- 
ions of the French Revolution (Doctor's thesis), by Charles D. Hazen, of 
Vermont. All of these studies are by Johns Hopkins graduate students^ 
The papers published in the Studies are now confined almost exclusively to 
original work by Hopkins men. 

Since the dose of the last academic year the ^Tenth Series of the Studies 
has been completed by the publication of the following monographs : Mary- 
land's Attitude in the Struggle for Canada, by J. William Black, Ph. D., 
now professor of economics in Oberlin College ; The Quakers in Pennsyl- 
vania (1682-1776), by A. C. Applegarth, Ph. D., of Baltimore; Columbus 
and his Discovery of America, an Historical Oration delivered in the Pea- 
body Institute by H. B. Adams at the opening of the University in October, 
1892, with an oration by Professor Henry Wood, delivered at the Columbus 
celebration in Baltimore, October 21, 1892 ; Causes of the American Revo- 
lution, by James A. Woodbum, a graduate of this department, and now 
professor of American History in the Indiana State University. Since the 
opening of the year 1893 there have been published, in addition to the 
monographs already mentioned, the following Studies: (1) The Social Con- 
dition of Labor, by Dr. E. R. L. Gk>uld; (2) The World's Representative 
Assemblies of To-Day, by Edmund E. Alden, a graduate of Amherst Col- 
lege, and some time in residence at this University. 

Besides conducting the Historical Seminaiy and editing the Universi^ 
Studies in History and Politics, Professor Adams has conducted the follow- 
ing class courses : 

1. Early German History, with a class of seventy graduate students, two 
hours weekly through the first half-year. In this course special attention 
was called to the original sources of the history of the leading Germanic 
peoples^ including the Qoths, Vandals, Franks, Lombards, Saxons, Norse- 
men, and Danes. The beginnings of Germanic state-life in Southern 
Europe and England were reviewed by the lecturer and private reading by 
the students was encouraged in both standard and original authorities. 
Occasional written examinations were given to test the results of daas 
instruction and private reading. 
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2. Early English and American Colonial History, with a daas of sixty- 
eight graduate students during the second half-year. In this course lectures 
were given upon the Germanic conquest and settlement of England, the 
suryival of Celtic influences, the oonyersion and centralization of the various 
petty kingdoms, Scotch-Irish and Roman influences, educational develop- 
ment, local institutions and their continuity throughout English and Amer- 
ican history. Special attention was paid to the Spanish, French, and 
English discoveries in the new world, to the original sources of colonial 
history, and to the leading features of colonial life and institutional devel- 
opment In connection with this part of the general subject, occasional 
oral reports upon assigned themes were given by individual students as a 
means of training in the art of historical presentation. In some cases orig- 
inal investigations have grown out of these pedagogical exercises. 

3. Church History, with a daas of eighteen graduates and twenty-one 
undergraduates two hours weekly throughout the year. Lectures were 
given introductory to the study of Jewish and Christian institutions. The 
continuity of Jewish influence throughout the Middle Ages and modem 
times was emphasized and the Jewish question of to-day in various Euro- 
pean countries was stated by the lecturer. A liberal course of class reading 
was encouraged in connection with the history of the Christian Church and 
its influence upon European civilization. In this connection attention was 
paid to the rise of schools and universities, the revival of learning^ and the 
Benaissance in generaL 

4. History of Commerce and Early International Relations, with a daas 
of five graduates and twenty-two undergraduates two hours weekly through- 
out the year. The lecturer traced the origin and development of early 
commercial relations with reference to Oriental and dassical nations, 
the international significance of the slave trade, the earliest treaties, 
intermunidpal life and institutions among the Greeks, the jus gentium, 
Roman law and its international influence, commercial codes of the Middle 
Ages, municipal leagues and confederations, international influence of the 
Church and the origin of the State system of Europe. After these intro- 
ductory lectures, Dr. Adams conducted a class course in the prindples of 
international law. The work of the year was concluded by Dr. Bancroft's 
and Mr. Kasson's daas lectures on Modem Diplomatic History. 

Professor George H. Emmott lectured on : 

1. On the History and Development of the Common and Statute Law of 
England, to thirty graduate and advanced students, twice weekly. The 
lectures traced the outiines of the history of the laws of England, with 
spedal reference to those relating to real property, and set forth their 
leading principles, showing how those laws were until recently administered 
by distinct tribunals, the Courts of Common Law and the Court of Chan- 
cery, and pointed out the limits of their respective jurisdictions. The course 
commenced with an examination of the efS)cts of the Teutonic settiement 
in England, and of the laws and customs of the Anglo-Saxons relating to 
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property, together with an aoooant of the jadidal institutionB of the Anglo- 
Saxons and of the Anglo-Saxon Tassalage. It then treated of the aonroes 
of the Feudal syBtem, of the origin of feudal vassalage, and of the effects of 
the Norman Conquest upon the preexisting laws and institutions of Eng- 
land, and leading principles of the common law of England. 

2. On English Constitutional Law and History, to eighteen graduate and 
twenty-two undergraduate students, for three hours a week, during the first 
half-year. The origin and deyelopment of the English Constitution and 
of the fundamental principles of English constitutional law were carefully 
and systematically traced in chronological order from the earliest period 
down to the present time. Taswell Langmead's English Constitutional 
History was taken as containing an outline sketch of the ground coTered, 
with references to the works of Freeman, Stubbe, Hallam, Erskine May, 
Dicey, Anson, Heam, Bagehot, Traill, Spencer Walpole, and other writers. 
The instruction was given by means of lectures delivered by the instructor, 
by frequent recitations, and by lectures given and reports carefully prepared 
by the students themselves on assigned topics. 

8. On Sources of English History and the Early History of Historical 
Writing in England, to forty-three graduate and advanced students once 
weekly from October to Christmas, 1892. It is hoped that during the next 
academic year this course may be given weekly throughout the year. The 
lectures contained a careful presentation of the lives and works of the early 
English historical bibliographers, of the materials from which our knowledge 
of early English history is drawn and of the general nature and contents of 
the Year Books, Court fiolls, and other early record^ and of the work 
accomplished by the Record Conmiission. 

Dr. J. M. Vincent conducted the following courses: 

1. Sci^ice of Historical Research, with a class of thirty-six graduates, one 
hour a week throughout the year. The various classes of historical mate- 
rials were defined, their relative values compared and the method of use in 
each case indicated. The general rules of historical evidence, the princi- 
ples which must govern the student in making up his conceptions of history, 
the composition of historical works^ the appropriate literary style and other 
kindred topics were discussed. 

2. Historical Conference, two hours fortnightly, November to April in- 
clusive. To this conference a limited number of advanced students (8) 
were admitted, to whom special topics were given for study and report The 
object of the work was to cultivate critical examination of sources and the 
weighing of historical evidence. The topics were chosen from fields in 
which it was possible to gather all the available materials, so that the stu- 
dent, although working an old problem, might feel that he was solving it 
for himself, or might know exactly how nearly it could be solved. Among 
the subjects discussed were the Origin of the Aryans ; the Earliest Inhabi- 
tants of Scandinavia; the Original Home of the Saxons; the Migration of 
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the Anglo-Saxons to England; the Gonveraion of Kent; and the Origin 
of Goildfl. 

3. Continental History (part of History m%}or), with twenty-three sta* 
dentS) three hours weekly through the year. The work embraced medisval 
and modem history, partly by means of lectures and partly by the use of 
text-books. The greater portion of Emerton's Beginnings of the Middle 
Ages, Duruy's France, Myers' Mediieval and Modem History, Bryce's Holy 
Boman Empire, and Green's Short History of the English People was read 
by the class. 

4. Greek and Boman History (P. H. £.), with twenty-six students, using 
as a basis Myers^ History of Greece and Allen's Bome, three hours weekly, 
January to June, 1893. 

5. Herodotus and Thucydides (in translation), with eighteen students, one 
hour weekly through the year. 

Dr. Bernard G. Steiner conducted a class course in American Politics, with 
twenty-three students, three hours weekly during the second half-year. 

Dr. Christopher Johnston gave a course of lectures on the History of the 
Ancient East to twenty students, graduate and undeigraduate^ one hour 
weekly from October, 1892 to March, 1893. 

Professor Maurice Bloomfiield gave a course of weekly lectures, from Octo- 
ber, 1892 to January, 1893, on the Ethnological History of Indo-European 
Peoples, to forty-three graduate students in the Historical Department. 

Dr. George Eriehn conducted a class of fourteen undergraduate students 
in the Outlines of European History, three hours weekly from January to 
June, 1893. He also gave to graduate students a short course upon Popular 
Uprisings in the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries. For an outline of this 
course see UnivenUy Oireidars, May, 1898. 

EcoNOMica. 

The instruction in Economics has been carried forward upon a ooopera- 
tive plan by Professors John B. Clark, Simon Newcomb^ Henry Garter 
Adams, and Dr. Sidney Sherwood. 

1. Graduate courses. 

Four courses of lectures, aggregating eighty-five in number, were given 
to graduate students. The first course of twenty-five lectures was given by 
Professor John B. Clark on the Theory of Distribution to a class of forty-one 
students, and occupied six weeks, beginning in October, 1893. The second 
course was one of eight lectures delivered by Professor Newcomb^ two hours 
weekly throughout the year, on the Application of the Mathematical 
Method of Economics. Beginning in January, 1893, Professor Heniy Gar- 
ter Adams gave a course of twenty-five lectures on Finance to a class of 
forty-five students. The fourth course of graduate lectures was one of 
twenty-five lectures on Money and Banking delivered by Dr. Sherwood, two 
hours weekly beginning in March. This dass numbered thirty-nine. 
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2. Eoonomic Conference. 

Dr. Sherwood has conducted on alternate Fridays throngliout the jear a 
Toluntarj conference of nineteen gradoate stadentS) giving special attention 
to economics. The work was devoted mainly to the investigations of recent 
tendendes in economic theory, and was carried on with great enthuaasm 
by the members. Several valoable contributions were made to economic 
literature. Among the papers read and discussed at the Conference may be 
mentioned the foUowing : ''The Theory of Final Utility in its Belation 
to Money and the Standard of Deferred Payments," by L. S. Merriam, pub- 
lished in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, January, 1893; ''Value and its Measurement," by David I. Green, 
published in abstract in the Univeraity Cireulars, May, 1893 ; "The Place of 
Abstinence in the Theory of Interest," by T. N. Carver, published in abstract 
in the above named Circular; "Mill's Fourth Fundamental Proposition 
concerning Capital," by J. H. Hollander, published in abstract in the above 
named Cireuiar; "The Logical Content of the Terms Labor and Capital," 
by Frank I. Herriott, published in abstract in the above named Circular; 
"The Wage Theory of Von Thiinen," by H. L. Moore, published in abstract 
in the above named Circular; and "Marshall's Theory of Distribution," 
by A. F. Bentley. 

3. During the latter half of the year Dr. Sherwood organized and con- 
ducted a smaller class of advanced students, meeting weekly on Wednesday 
afternoons, for the systematic study of Professor Marshall's Principles of 
Economics. This dub was restricted in membership to six of the most 
advanced students of economics. Marshall's theories were critically dis- 
coased and compared with the systems of other recent writers, espedally 
Clark, Patten, and Bohm-Bawerk. 

4. Undergraduate Economics. 

The work in this course with Dr. Sherwood was mainly a systematic drill 
in the elements of the science. The average attendance was thirty-three, of 
which number fourteen were graduate students. The text-books used were 
F. A. Walker^s Political Economy (advanced course) and J. S. Mill's Prin- 
ciples. A course of lectures and recitations on the history of economic 
theory was also given, with assigned reading in Ingram's History of Polit- 
ical Economy, in Adam Smith, Bicardo, and other writers. Essays were 
written by all the members of this daas and read and discussed in the 
dass-room. 

H. R Adams, 
Professor ofAmerixM and InstUulional HiiUny, 
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Philosophy. 

The following report of the work in Philosophy during the academic year 
1892-3 is respectfullj sabmitted. 

The andergradaate instruction in Logic, Psychology, and Ethics has been 
under the care of Professor Griflin. Five hours a week, for a year, are 
assigned to these subjects, and all candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts are required to follow this course during their last year of residence. 
Logic was studied by the class until December 15th; then the time was 
given to Psychology, until about April 15th; the remainder of the year was 
devoted to the study of Ethics. Forty-five students attended the course. 
The effort has been to keep particularly in view the needs of those to whom 
these subjects are new, and to make the treatment as simple and untechnical 
as possible, and at the same time to call attention to fundamental problems^ 
so that the work may serve as an introduction to general philosophical study. 
Text-books have been used in each subject, as affording definite material of 
acquisition ; but informal lectures, discussions in the class, and passages from 
various authors specially assigned for reading, have been largely relied upon 
in the presentation. Each member of the class has been required to prepare 
two essays in the course of the year. 

Jevons's Elementary Letaofu in LogU and Fowler's EUmenU of IndueUve 
'Logic were made the bams of instruction in deductive and inductive logic, 
respectively, with frequent references to the works of Mill, Bain, Keynes, 
and other writers. Attention was given to the general theory of deduction 
and of induction, to the several forms of thought — the notion, judgment, and 
reasoning — and to the methods of scientific investigation and proof. Exer- 
cises were given in definition and division, in the opposition and conversion 
of propositions, in the application of the rules of the syllogism, and in the 
detection of fallacies. 

The instruction in Psychology attempted to give a general view of the 
results of the more recent methods of study. Especial emphasis was laid 
also upon the facts of conscious experience as known through introspection. 
The most important end to be secured being, it is believed, such an under- 
standing of the facts and laws of mental life as shall fit one for wise self- 
government and effective influence, such powers and states of mind as atten- 
tion, memory, association, habit, imagination, the feelings, the will, were 
discussed in as concrete and practical a way as possible. Baldwin's Hand- 
book of Psychology and Ladd's Outlines of Physiological Psychology were used as 
text-books, supplemented by many references to the works of other authors. 

The work in Ethics was mainly confined to the theoretical and historical 
aspects of the subject; questions of applied ethics were, for lack of time, 
but slightly considered. The various forms of feeling native to our con- 
stitution and constituting the possible motives of conduct ; the conditions 
and nature of the sense of obligation ; the authority of conscience ; the 
diversities of moral sentiment ; the historic theories of morals— hedonism, 
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ntilitarianisiny intnitioniflm ; tne application to ethical theory of the doc- 
trine of evolation ; the characteristic features of Christian morality ; these 
were some of the topics discoBsed. While a more detailed application of 
the principles reached to personal and social conduct would have heen 
desirable, the consideration of the speculatiye side of ethics is well adapted 
to produce a habit of moral thoughtfulness. Fowler's HineipUs of Morcds, 
Part n, was the textrbook employed. 

A brief outline of the History of Philosophy was given during the last 
weeks of the year, for the benefit of those who were able, at so disadvan- 
tageous a time, to attend the lectures. 

Professor Griffin conducted during the year a course in the History of 
Philosophy, for graduate students, consbting of the reading and discussion 
of representative works in modem philosophy from Descartes to Eant. The 
works read were ss follows: Bacon's Novum Organum, book i and a part of 
book n; Descartes's Method and MedUationB; portions of Spinoza's Ethiea; 
Locke's Essay on Human Understanding^ books i, u, lY ; Berkeley's iVinei- 
ples of Hwnan KnomUdge; Hume's Treatm on Human Nature, book i; a 
portion of Kanf s OrUique of Pure Reason. The class met once a week for 
discussion and criticism. Certain important works in modem ethics were 
studied by a number of graduate students, meeting one evening each fortnight 

Edwabd H. Gbiffih, 
Professor of the History <^ Philosophy, 



Drawing. 

The Undergraduate Course in Drawing has included : (a) representative 
or free-hand drawing from natural forms and geometric models, in outline 
and in light and shade, with pencil, pen and ink, charcoal and crayon; 
studies of landscape contours ; and large charts finished with crayon or ink 
brush, such as the student may be called upon to make later on, when 
teaching or in illustrating lectures ; (6) oonstractive or mechanical draw- 
ing, with ezerclBes in the use of instruments^ and elements of descriptive 
geometry, — simple projections, sections and developments, isometric pro- 
jections, and the elements of linear perspective. 

The Special Instraction in Drawing has been adapted to the wants and 
abilities of those seeking it, and has been chiefly in the line of advanced 
free-hand drawing, in light and shade, from casts^ and personal directions 
for individual improvement in some line of drawing helpful to the student 
in his scientific work. 

The Technical Instruction in Drawing has already been referred to under 
the head of Electrical Engineering. 

S. Edwin Whitshait, 

Instructor in Drawing. 
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Newoomb. 
Poor. 

Poor. 

Poor. 

Poor, 

Poor, 

Hoffman. 

Craig. 

Cndg. 

Cialg. 

Cnig, 

Craig. 

Franklin. 

Franklin. 

Franklin. 



Franklin. 
Franklin. 

Franklin. 

Franklin. 
HalburL 
Hulbttrt. 

Hulbart, 

Cohen. 

Hulburt, 

Landis. 

Hulbart, 

Cohen. 

Cohen. 



Bowland. 

Ames. 

Ames. 

Ames. 

Ames. 

Ames. 



(First half-year.) 
(Second half- 
«ir.) 
thalf- 



64 



Mathematics and Astronomy. 

Olestial Mechanios. 
Theoretical and Practioal Astronomy. (First half- 
year.) 
Astronomy : Adranoed Coarse. 
Orayitational Astronomy, etc. (Second half-year.) 
Astronomical Seminary. 

Laboratory Work. 

Theory of Functions. 
Partisi Differential Equations. 
Mathematical Seminary. 
Algebraic Differential Equations. 

year.) 
Linear Differential Equations. (First half-year.) 
Calculus: Special Topics. (First half-year.) 
Determinants and Theory of Equations. (First 

year.) 

Theory of Invariants: Higher Plane Carres; Cal- 
culus of Finite Differeooes; Theory of Proba- 
bUlty. (First half-year.) 
Geometry of Three Dimensions. (Second half-year.) 
Theory of Surfaces and CurTOs In Space. (Second 

half-year.) 
Riemann Tneorr of Algebraic Functions, etc. (Sec- 
ond half-year.) 
Modern Plane Analytic Geometry. ( First half-year.) 
Theory of Substitutions. (First half-year.) 
Theory of Plane Algebraic Curyes. (Second half- 

Dmerential Equations: Mi^or Course. (Second 
half-year.) 

Dlflbrential and Integral Calculus. (Second half- 
year.) 

Analytic Geometry: Minor Course. (First half- 
year.) 

Analytic Geometry: Elementary. (Second half- 
year.) 

Trigonometry. (First half-year.) 

Physios. 

Electricity and Magnetism. 

Physical Seminary. 

General Physics : Mi^or Course. 

General Physios: Minor Course. 

Mechanics: Adranoed. (First half-year.) 

Hydrodynamics and Sound. (Second half-year.) 



27 



81 
10 



46 
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14 
16 

16 

28 

28 



7 
9 

14 
84 
85 

14 



17 
17 
65 

45 
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Bnnoui. 
Dunean. 
Herlng. 
Heriog. 
HMd. 

Hold. 

Head. 

Rowland, 

Duncan, 

Amea, 

Hering, 

Head. 

Bowland, 



Bemaen. 

Mone. 

Moraew 

Morse. 

Benoaf. 
Benottf. 

Benoaf, 
Bandali, 
Qilplu. 



Morse, 

Benouf, 

Bandali. 



WilUama. 
WUllama. 
Williama. 
Clark, W.B. 
Clark, W.B. 
Clark, W.B. 



Martin. 
MarUn, 
Drejer. 
Martin, 
Dreyer. 
Martin, 
Andrews. 



Applied Electricity. (First ¥€«*■ ConrMi) 

Applied Electricity. (Second Tear*8 Coarse.) 

Bt«ain and HTdraulio Engineering. 

Laboratory Methods. 

Applied Kinematics. (First Tear's CouMa) (8ee- 

ond half-year.) 
Applied Kinematics. (Seoond Year's Cenne.) (Flnt 

Machine Design and Meohanles of EnglnMfihg. 



Laboratory Work. 
Journal Club. 



Chemistry. 



History of Chemistry. (First half-rear.) 
Compoands of Carbon : Adranoed Coarse, 
half-year.) 



Qeneral Chemistry: Minor Coarse. (First half- 
Analytical Chemistry : Selected Topica. (Firsthand 

year.) 
Compounds of Carbon : Mi^r Coarse. (Second half- 
year.) 
CryaUllography and Mineralogy: Major Course. 

(First halfyear.) 
Inorganic Chemistry: Mi^or Course. 
General Chemistry : Minor Course, (Second half- 
year.) 

Beviews in Qeneral Chemistry : Minor Course. 



Laboratory Work. 

Historical Lectures. (Thirteen lectures by adranoed 

students, second half-year.) 
Journal Meeting. 

Geology, Mineralogy, Eto« 

General Mineralogy. 

Petrography. 

Petrography : Laboratory Work. 

General Geology. 

Palaontology: Laboratory Work. 

Physical Geography. (P. H. E.) (First half-year.) 

Journal Meetiog. 

Biology. 

Physiology: Advanoed Course. (Second half-year.) 
Physiological Seminary. (Seoond half-year.) 
Physiology and Histology. 

General Biology. 



28 
90 
16 
19 



16 
19 



129 
15 



IH 



70 
18 



24 
28 



09 



124 



21 
12 
11 
8 
12 
46 



10 



28 
21 
17 
21 



126 
18 



18 

21 
61 
67 

118 



19 
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10 
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11 



12 
8 
10 
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. Tabular SUdement of Cowthb. 




Brooks. 

Brooks. 

Brooks. 

Andrews. 

Andrews. 

Andrews. 

Dieyer. 

Barton. 

Lotsy. 

Martin, 

Brooks, 

Andrews, 

Dreyer, 

Barton, 

Lotsy. 

Martin, 

Brooks. 



Oildersleere. 

Qlldersleeye. 

Qildrrsleeye. 

Oilderileeye. 

Qlldersleeye. 

^leker. 

Spieker. 

Spieker. 

Spieker. 

Spieker. 

Spieker. 

Spieker. 

Miller. 

Miller. 

Gndeman. 

Gudeman. 

Godeman. 

Amolt. 



Warren. 
Warren. 
Warren. 
Warren. 
Warren. 
Warren. 
Warren. 
Smith, K. F. 
Smith, K. F. 
Smith, K. F. 
Smith, K F. 
Smith, K. F. 
Smith, K. F. 
Gudeman. 



Bloomfleld. 
Bloomlield. 

Bloomfleld. 
Bloomfleld. 



Zo51ofT: Adyanesd Ooarse. 

Zoological Seminary. 

Human and Gomparatlye Osteolooy. 

Mammalian Anatomy. (During October.) 

General Zofilogy. 

Embryology orthe Chick. (Daring April and Mar.) 

Normal BOstology. (For Fhysldana.) (First hal^ 

year.) 
Systematic Botany. (During April and May.) 
Oryptogamlc Botany. (Second half-year.) 



Laboratory Work. 



Journal CHuhi 



Greek. 



Greek Seminary : Attlo Orators. 
Greek Syntax. 

Greek Bnetorio. (Second half-year.) 
Greek Lyric Poetry. (Second half-year.) 
Practical exercises. (First half-year.) 
Thucydides. (First half-year.) 
I^sias. {First half-year.) 
Homer ; Euripides. (Second half-year.) 
Alachylos ; Sophoklcs. (Second half-year.) 
Greek Literature. 
Greek at Sight. 

Proee (Tomposltion. (Two classes.) 
Greek Orators; Pindar : Tragic Poets. 
Gmek Palaeogrsphy. (Beoond half-year.) 
History of Alexandrian literature. (First half-year.) 
History of Glssslcal Philology. (First half-year.) 
Plutarch's Life of acero. (second hslf-year.) 
New Testament Greek and the Septua^t. (First 
half-year.) 

Latin. 

Latin Seminary : Plautus and Terence. . 
Latin Comedy. (First half-year.) 
Historical Latin Grammar. 
Journal Club. (Alternate weeks.) 
AnIuB Gelllus. (Second half-year.) 



5« 

2 
5 
2 
8 

8 
2 
8 



Horace. (Second half-year.) 
Tacitus. (SeooDd half-year.) 

Terence ; Plautus. ( First hal 

Lucretius; (^cero. (Second half-year.) 



Beading at Sight. 

Llyy. (Flnt half-year.) 

Proee Composition. (Two classes.) 

Tacitus, Dlalogus. (Second half-year.) 

Sanskrit, ETa 

Vedlo-Semlnary : Atharya-Yeda and Blg-Yeda. 
Advanced Sanskrit: Nalaand Ultopade( 

half-year.) 

Introduction to the Yedas. (Second half-year.) 
Introduction to Zend and the Ayesta. (Second halCp 

year.) 



(First 
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20 
11 
11 



14 



18 



24 
28 



22 
6 
10 



6 
7 
16 
16 
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80 
28 
26 
19 



8 
84 
22 



U 
9 
19 

16 
22 



19 
11 



18 



26 
26 
28 
26 



11 

4 
4 
4 
16 
19 
14 



11 



26 

17 
28 
26 
16 
19 

8 
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22 
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Irbtbuotob. 



Bloomiield. 

Bloom field. 
Bloomfield* 
Bloomiield. 
Holmee. 



Haapt. 

Haapt. 

Haapt. 

Haupt. 

Adier. 

Adler. 

Adler. 

Adler. 

Adler. 

Adler, 

Johnston I 

Sterena. 

Adler, 

Johnston, 

Johnston. 

Johnston. 

Johnston. 



iton, V 

r { 

itOtt. j 



Johnston. 
Johnston. 

Sterena. 
Amolt. 



Wood. 



Wood. 

Wood. 

Wood. 

Wood. 

Learned. 

Learned. 

Learned. 



Wood, 

Learned. 

Learned. 

Sohoenfeld. 

Schoenfeld. 



Wood. 
Learned. 
Learned. 
Learned. 



Ooimni. 



Ethnologieal History of the IndopEuropean Peoples. 

(Lectures.) (First half-year.) 
Introd action to the Study of romparatlye Philology. 
Comparatiye Grammar of Latin and Greek. 
Elementary Sanskrit. 
Adyanoed Sanskrit : Nala and Hltopadeoa. (Second 

half-year.) 

Semitic Lanquaqes. 

Assyrian Seminary. (Second half-year ) 
Hebrew Prose Composition. (Second half-year.) 
Messianic Psalms. (Seoond half-year.) 
Haggai and Zeohariah. (Second naif-year.) 
Poet-Biblical Hebrew. 

Targumic Version of the Psalms. (First half-year.) 
History of Israel. (Lectures.) (First half-year.) 
Biblical Archaology. (Lectures.) (Second half-year.) 
Jewish AnUqoltlea. (Lecturee.) (Second half-year.) 

Hebrew: Elementary. 

Old Testament: Historical Books. 

Aesyrian : Adyanced. 

Assyrian : Elementary. (First half-year.) 

Septuagintal, Syrlae and Arabic versions of the 

Psalms. 
Syrlae. (First half-year.) 
History of the Ancient Esst (Lectures.) (First 

half-year.) 
Hebrew Exerdses. (First half-year.) 
New Testament Greek and the Septuaglnt. (First 

half-year.) 

German. 

Advanced Work, 

German Seminary : Old High German. (First half- 
year.) 
Middle High Gtorman. (Second 
half-year.) 

Germanic Society. (Alternate weeka.) 

German Literature. 

Outlines of Teutonic Philology. 

Gothic 

Nibelunsenlled. (First half-year.) 

Middle High German. 

History of Middle High German. (Second half-year.) 

Mcffar Chune. 

Goethe (Hermann and Dorothea ; Flaust). 

Proee Composition. 
Selected Prose Readings: Freytag. 
Hbtory of German Literature. (Lectures.) (First 
half-year.) 

Minor Cbune : Clou A. 

Briefwechsel swlachen Schiller und Goethe. 

Prose Compositipn 

Selected Proee Beadings: Freytag. 

SchUler(WilhelmTell). 
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18 
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18 
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18 
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29 
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29 
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29 
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29 



18 
27 
10 



8 
14 
12 
16 
11 
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flcboenfald. 
SolMMnfeld. 

Sehoenftld. 
Sehoenfeld. 

EUlott. 



MsUktt. 

Matske. 

Matike. 

Mauke. 

Matxka. 

MaUke, 

Harden. 

Bambean, 

Matske, 

Symington, 

Bonnoite. 

Bambeau, 

Brmington, 

Bonnotte. 

Bambeau, 

Marden, 

Bonnotte. 



Bright. 

Bright. 

Bright 

Bright. 

Bright 

Bright 

Browne. 

Browne. 

Browne. 

Browne. 

Browne. 

Smith, C. A. 



Adama, H. B. 

Adams, H. B. 

Adams, H. B. 

Adama,H.B. 

Emmott 

Smmott 

Emmott 

Schouler, 1 

Stelner. / 

Yinoent 

Vinoent 



Otis, 



aentarr OenMA ; GkMthe (Eknoiit) : Baeb- 
beim, I ; Sehmer ( WilheUa TeUK^ 
raMGomi " 



Prose Gompodtlon. 

SupphmeiUary Chunei. 

Seientlflc and Historioal Beadings: 

Gohn, Freytag, Uamboldt 
Oennan Oonrersation. 



Helmholta, 



Romance Lanquaqes. 

Adraneed Coaxaes. (Romance Semlnarj, Dante, 
French Dialects, French Phonetics, Romance Clab 
and Journal Meeting, Folk Latin.) 

Italian Literature. 

Old French Philolocr. 

Interpretation of Old French Texts. 

Spanish Literature. 

Italian. 

Spanish. 

French: Major Oonrae. 



French : Minor CourM (Class A.) 
French: Minor Oourse ((^lassB.) 



English. 

English Seminary. 

Historr of English Philology. (Lectnrss.) 

Historical English Grammar. (Second half-year.) 

Interpretation of Texts. 

Anglo-Saxon. (Sweet's Reader.) 

Journal Meeting. (Alternate weeks.) 

Classical Period of English Literature. 

Early Scottish Poets. 

English Literature. (Major Course.) 

Middle English. 

English Literature. (Minor Course.) 

Rhetoric and Composition. (P. H. E. Course.) 



Historioal and Politioal Soienoe. 

Seminarr of History and Politics. (Alternate weeks.) 

Oermanic History. 

History of Church and Empire. 

International Law. 

Historical Jurisprudence. (English Law.) 

English Constitution. (First half-year.) 

Souross of English History. (First half-year.) 

American Constitutional History. (Second half- 
year.) 

Methods of Historioal Research. 

Historical Conference. (Second half-year.) (Alteop* 
nate weeks.) 



17 
17 



18 
II 



as 

12 
19 
12 
12 




Iff 17 
28 16 



20 
24 

18 

9 

21 

16 

7 

7 

10 

10 

48 



68 
70 
89 
27 
82 
89 
42 



21 
22 
18 
19 
7 

20 
16 
7 
7 
10 
10 



60 
68 
88 

27 
20 



54 
84 
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UnXBTICTOB. 



YiDMDt. 

Yinoent 
Yinoent. 

Sherwood. 
Sherwood. 

Shenfood. 

Sherwood. 

KriehD. 

Gllmen. 

Clark,XB. 

Wikon. 

Adams, H. C 

Goold. 

Bloomfleld. 



GrUniu 
Griffln. 
OiJUiD. 
GriAn. 
QriAn. 



WhHemBn. 
Whiteman. 



OOUBUB. 



Continentml History. 
Herodotus and Thueydides. 
Greek and Soman History, 
half-year.) 



(P. H. E.) (Second 



Money and Banklnc. (Second half-year.) 
Marshall's Principles of Boonomics. (Second half- 
year.) 
fioonomio Conferenoe. (Seoond half>year.) (Altei> 

Date weekO 
Elements of Political Economy. 
Earopean HistoiT. (P.H.E.) (Second half-year.) 
Social Science. (First half-year.) (Six lectures.) 
Economic Theory of Distribution. (First half-year.) 
Administration. (Second half-year— fiye weecs.) 
Finance. (Second half-year— four weeks.) 
Social Science. (Second half-year^ 
Ethnological History of the Indo-European Peoples. 

(Firsthalf-year.) 
History of the AndrntEBBt. (Fint hal^year.) 

PHILX)eOPHY. 

History of Modem Ethics. (Alternate weeks.) 



History of Philosophy. 
Logic (Li EL P. Goui 



ne.) (Until Christmas.) 
(Li E P. Coarse.) (January to April.) 
E.P.Coane.) (April and May.) 



Drawing. 

Freehand^ConatmotlTe, and PttrspectiTe Drawing. 
Special Instruotlon. 
Meohanical Drawing. 



8 

1 

8 
2 

3 
6 
8 

1 
4 
5 
5 

4 

1 
1 



28 
18 



40 
41 



48 
90 



7 
12 
46 



72 

5 

87 



18 
18 



80 
84 



20 
86 
15 



88 
40 



44 
44 
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DEGREES CONFERRED, 1893. 



Doctors of Philosophy. 

Henry Harold Ballard, of Baltimore, A. B^ Johns Hopkins UniTeraitj, 

1888. Subjeeta: Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Physics. Th€ti$: Action of 
Phenylhydrazine upon the Chlorides of Orthosolphobenzoic Acid. 

Miss Florence Basoom, of Williamstown, Mass., 8. B., Uniyendty of 
Wisconsin, 1884. SubjeeU: Inorganic Geology, Palaeontology, and Chemistry. 
ThetU: A Contribntion to the Geology of South Mountain, Pennsylvania. 

Jasper Luther Beeson, of Keener, Ala., A. B., UniTersity of Alabama, 

1889. SubjeeU: Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Physics. ThetU: A Study of 
the Action of Certain Diaxo4>mpounds on Methyl and Ethyl Alcohols 
under varying conditions. 

Alexander Mitchell Carroll, of Asheyille, N. C, A. M., Richmond College, 

1888. SvhjeeU: Greek, Sanskrit, and Latin. Thetie: Aristode's Method 
of Homeric Study as shown in the treatment of the Contradictions of Homer 
by the ^ZwirrwriKoi and AvtikoL 

Andrew Fuller Craven, of Oakland, Cal., A. B., Harvard University, 

1889. SuJbjeeU : History, Economics, and Philosophy. Thetie : The History 
of Absolutism and Individuality in Education. 

John Basoom Crenshaw, of Ashland| Va., A.- M., Bandolph Macon 
Coll^;e, 1881. .S^^Mto: German, French, and Latin. TAests: The Present 
Participle in German (Old High German, Middle High German). 

Ulysses Sherman Grant, of Minneapolis, Minn., S. B., University of 
Minnesota, 1888. SubjeeU: Geology, Paleontology, and Biology. TheeU: 
The Geology of Eekequabic Lake in Northeastern Minnesota, with special 
reference to an Augite or Soda-Granite. 

David L Green, of Alfred Centre, N. T., A. B., Alfred University, 1885. 
SubjeeU: Economics, Hirtory, and Social Science. Theeie: Value and its 
Measurement 

William Richard Grey, of Huntersville, N. C, A. B., Davidson College, 
1884. SubjeeU: Greek, Latin, and German. Theme: The Treatment of 
Philosophy and Philosophers by the Greek Comic Poets. 

G^ige Henry Haynes, of Worcester, Mass., A. B., Amherst Ooll^ge^ 
1887. SuJbjeeU: History, Economics, and Jurisprudence. Them: History 
of Representation and Suffrage in Massachusetts, 1620-1691. 

Charles Downer Haaen, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., A. B., Dartmouth CoU^ge^ 
1889. iS^'Mte: History, Economics, and Philosophy. rAettt; The French 
Revolution as seen by Contemporary Americans. 
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Fnnk Inring Herriott, of Staart, Iowa, A. B^ Iowa College, 1890. 
SuJbjeeU: Eoonomics, History, and Jaruprudence. TAera: Sir William 
Temple on the Origin and Nature of Qovemment. 

David Hall Holmes, of Delaware, O., A. B., Ohio Weslejan Universitj, 
1885. SukjeeU: Qreek, Sanskrit, and Latin. Them: The limitations of 
the Composition of Verbs with Prepositions in Thacydides. 

Arthur John Hopkins, of Bridgewater, Mass., A. B., Amherst College, 
1885. Siijeeto: Chemistry, Physics, and Mathematics. ThoM: The Re- 
action between Manganese Dioxide and Potassium Permanganate. 

Theodore Hough, of Baltimore, A. B., Johns Hopkins Univetsity, 1886. 
Subjeeta: Physiology, Morphology, and Chemistry. Thetk: On the Escape 
of the Heart from Vagus Inhibition. 

James Alton James, of Hazel Qreen, Wis., B. L., University of Wiscon- 
nn, 1888. Sui^eela: History, Economics, and Philosophy. Thena: English 
Institutions and the American Indians. 

Henry Bead Mcllwaine, of Petersburg, Va., A. B., Hampden Sidney 
College, 1885. SubjeeU: History, English, and Economics. Them: The 
Struggle of Protestant Dissenters for Religious Toleration in Virginia. 

Louu Emil Monger, of Clinton, Miss., A. B., Mississippi College, 1888. 
Subject*: French, Italian, and History. Them: The Historical Develop- 
ment of the Possessive Pronouns in Italian. 

Colyer Meriwether, of Clark's Hill, S. C, A. B., Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, 1886. Subjeeta: History, Economics, and Jurisprudence. Them: 
History of Higher Education in South Carolina, with a Sketch of the Free 
School System. 

Lucius Salbbary Merriam, of Chattanooga,, Tenn., S. B., Vanderbilt Uni- 
yersity, 1889. iS^;«ete.* Economics, History, and Jurisprudence. Them: 
The Theory of Final Utility in its Relation to Money and the Standard of 
Deferred Payments. 

Maynard Mayo Metcalf, of Elyria, O., A. B., Oberlin College, 1889. 
SubjeeU: Animal Morphology, Physiology, and Botany. Them: The 
Anatomy and Development of the Eyes and Sub-Neural Gland of Salpidae^ 
with certain considerations as to the homology of the nervous system in the 
different groups of Tunicata. 

Daniel Alexander Murray, of New York City, A. B., Dalhousie Univer- 
nty, 1884. Subjects: Mathematics, Astronomy, and Physics. Them: 
Associate Equations of Linear Differential Equations. 

William Peters Reeves, of Richmond, Ind., A. B., Johns Hopkins Uni- 
yersity, 1889. Subjeete: English, French, and German. TAettt: A Study 
in the Language of Scottish Prose before 1600. 

Charles Alphonso Smith, of Greensboro, N. C, A. B., Davidson College, 
1884. SubjeeU: English, History, and German. Them: The Order of 
Words in Anglo-Saxon Prose. 

G^rge Owen Squier, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army, United States Mili- 
tary Academy, 1887. SubjeeU: Physics, Mathematics, and Chemistry. 
Them: Electro-Chemical Effects due to Magnetisation. 
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John Neebit Swan, of New Wilminfi^ton, Pa., A. B., Westminster College 
(Pa.), 1886. iS^^'Mte.'ChemiBtrjyPhjBicB, and Mathematics. Thai»\ Borne 
Double Halidee of Mercury. 

Frederick Tapper, Jr., of Charleston, S. C, A. B., Charleston College, 
1890. SubjeeU: English, History, and Jurisprudence. Tkeaia: Anglo- 
Saxon Daegmael. 

Frank Alfred Wolff, Jr., of Baltimore, A. B., Johns Hopkins Uniyersity, 
1890. SubjeeU: Physics, Chemistry, and Astronomy. Them: On the 
Influence of Magnetism on Chemical Action. 

(28) 



Bachelors of Arts. 



John Robert Abercrombie, of Balti- 
more. 

Adolph Hall Ahrens, of Buxton, Md« 

Theodore George Ahrens, of Buxton, 
Md. 

Delaware Clayton Andre, of Balti- 
more. 

Frank Andrews, of Washington, 
D.C. 

William Steenbergen Blackford, of 
Baltimore. 

George Stewart Brown, of Baltimore. 

William Lawrence Clark, of Balti- 
more. 

Frank Angier Clarke, of Baltimore. 

Edward Lowell Cox, of Ohio. 

Noah Ernest Dorsey^ of Annapolis 
Junction, Md. 

Howard Blake Dowell, of Baltimore. 

John Hooper Edmondson, of BalU- 
more. 

Henry Simpson Greenleaf, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Wilmot Griffiss, of Baltimore. 

Louis Philip Hamburger, of Balti- 
more. 

John Hampden Hazelton, of Wuh- 
ington D. C. 

Lloyd Lowndes Jackson, Jr., of 
Baltimore. 

John Leypold Griffith Lee, of Belair,, 
Md. 



Millard Langfeld, of Baltimore. 

Jacob Moees Moses, of Baltimore. 

Clayland MuUikin, of Easton, Md. 

Charles Watson Newhall, of Illinois. 

Frederick Bogue Noyes, of Illinois. 

Eugene Lindsay Opie, of Baltimore. 

Charles Bingham Penrose, Jr., of 
Baltimore. 

Clement Andariese Penrose, of Balti- 
more. 

Charles Carroll Schenck, of Balti- 
more. 

Slegmund Bacharach Sonneboni, of 
Baltimore. 

Morris Ames Soper, of Baltimore. 

Francis Edgar Sparks, of Corbett, 
Md. 

Alfred Earnest Speirs, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Hugo Paul Thieme, of Indiana. 

Douglas Hamilton Thomas, Jr., of 
Baltimore. 

Edwin Litchfield Tumbull, of Balti- 
more. 

John Ogle Warfield, of Baltimore. 

Henry Skinner West, of Baltimore^ 

Frederick Wallace Wilson, of Ore- 
gon. 

Leo Wolfenstein, of Ohio. 

William Hamilton Kirk, of Phila- 
delphia (extra otc^mms^) 
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Pboficientb in Electrioal Engikeerinq. 

Gertificatefl of Proficiencj were g^yen, Jane IS, 1898, to the following 
persons who had completed the two years' course in Electrical Engi- 
neering : 



Shellman Baer Brown, of Baltimore 
(A. 6., Johns Hopkins). 

Sidney Hand Browne, of Ruzton, 
Md. (A. B., Johns Hopkins). 

Eugene Russell Carichoff, of Virginia 
(A. M., Washington and Lee). 

Harold Mills Djar, of Ohio (Ph. B., 
Marietta). 

Lrenus Kittredge Hamilton, of Illi- 
nois (S. B., Trinity, Ck>nn.). 

William Winder Handy, of Lake 
Roland, Md. (S. B., Harerford). 

Louis Mintum Aspinwall, of Wash- 
ington, D. G. 



Howard Waters Doughty, of Balti- 
more. 

Charles Roy McKay, of Utah. 

William Robinson Molinard, of Bal- 
timore. 

Arthur Lacy Reese, of Baltimore. 

Arthur John Rowland, of Balti- 
more. 

William Frederick Schulz, of Balti- 
more. 

Robert Isaac Todd, of Virginia. 

John Boswell Whitehead, Jr., of 
Virginia. 

(15) 



REPORT ON THE MARYLAND STATE 
WEATHER SERVICE. 

I have the honor to transmit, in aocordanoe with your request, the fol- 
lowing report of meteorological work carried on in connection with the 
Uniyendty during the year ending September 1st, 1898. 

The Maryland State Weather Service, which was organized in May, 1891, 
under the joint auspices of the Johns Hopkins UniTersity, the Maryland 
Agricultural College, and the United States Weather Bureau, wu author- 
iied by the Legislature of the State, in the Spring of 1892. By the pro- 
visions of the bm the management and control were vested in the three 
inrtitations named, and the headquarters of the service were permanently 
established at the Johns Hopkins University. Office rooms were assigned 
on the fourth and fifth floors of the Physical Laboratory, while the instru- 
ments and signals were displayed upon the roof of the building. During 
the past year an additional room has been granted upon the first floor, a 
change which has been welcomed by the employees of the Service and by 
the public^ since it has facilitated the spread of weather information. 

The bill, as passed, carried an appropriation of two thousand dollars annu- 
ally, but as mentioned in my last report to you, was signed by the Gk>vernor 
on condition that only one thousand dollars of this appropriation should be 
used annually. On account of the excellent showing made by the State 
Service during its first year, this restriction was withdrawn by the Oovemor, 
and the ftdl amount is now expended. 
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74 Bqxni on Maryland State Weather Service. 

ThU increaae in the resooroeB of the aeryioe has rendered it pooBible to 
largely extend its work. As the amount appropriated hj the State is 
intended primarily for publishing results, the size of the reports and the 
number issued has been much enlaiged. 

The edition of the monthly Meteorological Report has been increased 
from 2y000 to 6,000 copies, and several pages of printed matter added. A 
series of special articles on the resources of the State has been prepared in 
anticipation of a wide distribution of the reports at the World's Fair. 

The Weekly Crop Bulletin has also been enlarged and a greater number 
circulated. This is chiefly sent within the State, and about 2,000 copies 
have been distributed weekly. 

• A series of ten charts of large dimensions that represent the seasonal and 
annual temperature and rainfall of Maryland has been prepared during 
the year, and will greatly aid in bringing to the attention of all the typical 
features of the climate of the State. The work has been based upon a very 
exhaustive compilation and study of all the data bearing upon Maryland 
dimate, and the greatest praise is due to the members of the service who 
were engaged upon it The charts will be published in port-folio form, 
together with the geological and soil maps and three large sheets of ex- 
planatory text They will form a valuable contribution to the physical 
geography of the State. 

The materials have also been collected for the publication of a report on 
the Climatology of Maryland, which it is proposed to publish during the 
next few months in the form of a biennial report to the next Legislature. 
' During the past year the number of those acting in the capacity of observers 
and reporters for the State service has been much increaJsed. Over a hun- 
dred scattered throughout the different counties are now connected with the 
force. With the exception of the observers stationed at the central office^ 
and who are furnished by the U. S. Weather Bureau, all are volunteers and 
receive no further aid from the State service beyond the stationery forms 
and instruments connected with their work. The latter have been furnished 
by the U. S. Weather Bureau from the first, and have rendered the n^id 
extension of the stations possible. 

The year has been a most prosperous one for the Maryland State Weather 
Service, and by the favorable reports received from every source its increas- 
ing value to the people of the State is attested. 

WiLiiiAM B. Glabk, 
Direetor, Marykmd StaU WtatKer Service. 

To THX PamDniT ov thx Johks Hopkdts Ukivxbsitt. 
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REPORT OP THE MARINE LABORATORY: 
SESSION OP 1893. 



To THE PbBSIDENT OF THE JOHNS HOFKINS UlUVlCBSITr: 

Sir : — In aooordanoe with joor request^ I beg leave to submit the follow- 
ing report of the fourteenth session of the Marine Zoological Laboratoiy. 

The Laboratory was located at Port Henderson, Jamaica, under the im- 
mediate direction of Dr. R. P. Bigelow, and it was open for the prosecution 
of research from April 20th to July 22d. 

The members of the party were : 
B. P. Bigelow, Ph. D., Bruce Fellow, and acting Director of the Marine 

Laboratory. 
Theodore Hough, Ph. D., Fellow in Biology. 
George Lefevre, A. B., University Scholar. 
Beid Hunt, A. B., Graduate Student 
A. L. Lamb, A. B., Graduate Student 
G. P. Sigerfoos, B. S., Graduate Student 
W. & Windle, M. S., Graduate Student 

I inclose the report of Dr. Bigelow on the scientific results of the work. 

W. E. Bbooks. 



Considerable general morphological study was done by several members 
of the laboratory, who had but little previous experience in sea-side work, 
and the facilities which the laboratory afforded gave them a great oppor- 
tunity to acquire a knowledge of the marine life of the Tropics. Beiddee 
thisy nearly every one was engaged in some special study. Some material 
was collected for the study of the regeneration of lost parts in Asterids and 
Ophiurans, and for the study of the embryology of the latter. The small 
viviparous Synaptas discovered during the previous expedition were found 
to be very abundant among the algae, growing in shallow water near the 
boat channel that leads into "The Lakes" from the east A quantity of 
embryological material was easily obtained, and was preserved for study. 

The hydromedusae and hydroids received much attention. A number of 
species of hydroids were discovered, that had not been found in that locality 
before, and it was possible, in several species, to trace the connection between 
the hydroids and medusae, taken at the surface in the tow net A large 
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amount of material was also collected for the stodj of the prooess of bud- 
ding, in both hjdroids and alcjonarians, a subject of unusual scientific interest 
in view of recent theories of heredity. For the same reason, and in order 
to complete the previous work on Gassiopea, the study of this medusa was 
renewed, with special reference to its mode of budding. The formation of 
buds and their subsequent fate were studied in the living animals as far as 
they could be in the laboratory, and material was preserved for finer histo- 
logical study at home. The fauna of Kingston Harbor is very rich in 
Asddians, and a large number of the social and compound forms were col- 
lected, in order to compare the prooess of budding in these animalfl^ with 
the formation of the proliferating stolon in Salpa. 

Crustacea are also present in great abundance and variety. Specimens of 
crabs and Anomura that were picked up from time to time were preserved 
in alcohol provided for that purpose by the U. S. National Museum, and 
when the oollecUon was finally sent to Washington, it contained between 
forty and fiffy species, a number of which are probably new to science. 

Terrestrial animals were sought for in the neighborhood and brought 
into the laboratory for study. This included considerable material pre- 
served for a continuation of the research into the embryology and meta- 
morphosis of the Termites, which was oonmienced in 1891. Some soologi- 
cal exploring was done also in other parts of the island. The Botanic 
Ghirdens at Castleton were visited, a collecting trip was made through the 
Bog Walk, and after the laboratory was closed a journey was undertaken to 
Bath, in the hope of collecting Peripatus, that very interesting creature 
having been found there recently by Mrs. Swainson. This trip to Bath 
was unsucoesBful in its main object, but those who took paA in it were 
rewarded by a view of tropical vegetation of a luxuriance eqoalled in few 
other parts of Jamada. 

B. P. BlOELOW. 
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ABSTRACT OP THE REPORT OP 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS. 



The seyeral journals published hy The Johns Hopkins Press have appeared 
at r^ular intervals during the year. 

1. Volume fourteen of the American Journal of Mathematics, under the 
editorial direction of Professors Newcomb and Craig, has been completed 
and three numbers of volume fifteen have appeared. The series of portraits 
of mathematicians was continued in this volume with the portrait of Pro- 
fessor Halphen. 

2. Of the American Chemical Journal, under the editorial direction of 
Professor Bemsen, volume fourteen has been completed and five numbers 
of volume fifteen have been issued. 

3. Of the American Journal of Philology, of which Professor Gilder- 
sleeve is the editor, volume thirteen has been completed and two numbers 
of volume fourteen have appeared. 

4. Of the Studies in Historical and Political Science, edited by Professor 
Adams, eight numbers of the tenth series and eight numbers of the eleventh 
series have been published. 

Extra volumes eleven, twelve, and thirteen of these Studies have also 
been issued during the year, viz. : 
An Introduction to the Study of the Constitution, by Morris M. Cohn. 
The Old English Manor, by Charles M. Andrews. 
America: Its Geographical History, 1492-1892, by Walter B. Scaife. 

5. Of the Studies from the Biological Laboratory, edited by Professors 
Martin and Brooks, numbers two, three, and four, completing volume five, 
have been issued. 

6. Numbers 101-107 of the University Circulars have appeared during 
the year. 

7. The fourth number of the Beitrage zur Assyriologie, of which Pro- 
fessor Haupt is one of the editors, is ready for issue. This number com- 
pletes the seoond volume. 

8. The Seventeenth Annual Report of the President of the University 
was issued in December, 1892, and the Annual Register in May, 1893. 

9. The Press has continued in charge of the publications of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, viz. : The Hospital Bulletin, appearing nine times yearly ; 
The Hospital Reports, of which three numbers have been published during 
the year. 
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10. The seoond part of the Bibliographis HopkinaieiuiB (a list of pnbli- 
catioDB by membera of the Univenity, 187^1893) is ready for issue. It 
contains the bibliography in chemistrTy edited by Dr. W. W. Kandall, and 
the bibliography in mineralogy and geology, edited by Professor G. H, 
Williams. 

11. A new Topographical Map of the ricinity of Baltimore, and the 
new Qeological Map of the same region, based npon the work of the U. S. 
Geological Sarvey, haye been iasoed under the editorial direction of Plro- 
fesBor Williams. 

12. The monograph on the Genus Salpa, by PMfessor W. K. Brooks^ is 
ready for publication. It will contain 400 pagee^ quarto, and 67 plates. 

13. The first part of the New Critical Edition of the Hebrew Text of the 
Old Testament, edited by Professor Hanpt (Siegfried, The Book of Job), 
was issued in May. 

14. A few copies of the reproduction of the Chaldean Flood Tablet, pre- 
pared under the direction of Professor Haupt, and a small edition of the 
Address of Bishop Brooks to the students of the Uniyersity in October, 
1892, were issued in the Spring. 

16. The Univenity exhibit for the Columbian Exposition was brought 
together in April and was in position at the Exposition on May 1. A 
separate exhibit is also made in the Maiyland State Building. 

16. There haye been received, in accordance with the regulations, one 
hundred and fifty copies of the theses accepted for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from the following named graduates : 

Allen, E. T.—The Beaction between Lead Dioxide and Potassium Per- 
manganate. 

Applegarth, E. C— The Latent Time of the Knee^erk. 

Ballard, H. H.— The Action of Phenylhydrasine on the Chlorides of 
Ortho-sulpho-benzoic Acid. 

Beeson, J. L. — A Study of the Action of Certain Diazo*Compounds on 
Methyl and Ethyl Alcohols. 

Bowen, R W.— An Historical Study of the e -Vowel in Accented Syllables 
in English. ' 

Dreyer, G. P.— The Effects of Hemorrhage and of Fasting on the Pro- 
teids of the Blood of Cats. 

Ebeling, H. L. — A Study of the Messeniaca of Pausanias. 

Field, G. W.— The Larva of Asterias Vulgaris. 

Gilpin, J. E. — Ordn-Sulphon-Phthalein and the Action of Phosphorus 
Pentachloride on Aniline and its Salta 

Herriott, F. I. — Sir William Temple on the Origin and Nature of 
Government. 

Hopkins, A. J. — ^The Beaction between Manganese Dioxide and Potas- 
sium Permanganate. 

Kellogg, J. L. — A Contribution to our Knowledge of the Morphology of 
Iiamel li branchiate Mollusks. 
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Kohler, E. P.— The Action of Aniline on the Chlorides of Ortho-milpho- 
benzoio Acid. 

Logie, T.— Phonology of the Patois of Gachj (Somme). 

Mather, F. J., Jr.— The Conditional Sentence in Anglo-Saxon. 

Monger, L. £.— The Historical Development of the Possessiye Pronouns 
in Italian. 

Meriwether, C— History of Higher Education in South Carolina. 

Merriam, L. 8.— The Theory of Final Utility in its Belation to Money 
and the Standard of Deferred Payments. 

Milroy, W. M.— The Participle in the Vulgate New Testament 

Prince, J. D. — Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin : An Historical Study of 
the Fifth Chapter of Daniel. 

Beeves. W. P. — A Study in the Language of Scottish Prose before 1600. 

Bobertson, J. C— The Gorglanic Figures in Early Greek Prose. 

Bosa, E. B.— The Specific Inductive Capacity of Electrolytes. 

Boss, C. H.— The Absolute Participle in Modem and Middle English. 

Busaell, H. L. — Bacteria in their Belation to Vegetable Tissue. 

Scott, W. A.— The Bepudiation of State Debts. 

Sherwood, S.— The University of the State of New York : Origin, History, 
and Present Organization. 

Smith, C. A.— The Order of Words in Anglo-Saxon Prose. 

Squier, G. O.— Electro-Chemical Effects due to Magnetization. 

Stubbs, M. B. — On Nitro-ortho-eulpho-benzoio Acid and some of its 
Derivatives. 

Swan, J. N. — Some Double Halides of Mercury. 

Ullmann, H. M. — On Pararchlor-meta-sulpho-benzoic Acid and some 
of its Derivatives. 

Woodford, A. B. — On the Use of Silver as Money in the United States. 

17. The system of exchanges has been conducted as in previous years. 

N. MUBBAT. 
September 1, 1898. 
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The number of bound volumes now in the library is 62,186. The num- 
ber of unbound volumes and pamphlets is estimated at 40,000. 

The recorded increase in the number of bound volumes during the year 
is 6,903. Of this number 1,955 were purchased, 1,846 were presented, ^102 
were volumes now bound for tbe first time. The number of pamphlets and 
unbound volumes added during the year was 1,000, and of university theses 
and academic publications, 1,200. The serials received exceed one thousand. 
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Special adEOOwledgment of gifts should be made :— 

To the Misses Eaton, of Baltimore, for seyen hundred bomid yolomae 
from the library of Mr. C. J. M. Eaton. 

To Dr. F. E. Chatazd, of Baltimore, for two hmidred and fifty bound 
volumes and one hundred and fifty valuable pamphlets from the lilvaries of 
his father, Dr. F. R Chatard, and his grandfather, Dr. Petrus Ghatard, a 
graduate of the University of Montpellier in 1788 ; these volumes are of 
much bibliographical and historical interest to students of medicine. 

To Mr. Mendes Cohen for the gift of twenty-three volumes of the Descrip- 
tion de rtlgypte. 

To the municipal authorities of Berlin, Vienna, and Paris for valuable 
gifts of municipal maps. 

Mention should also be made of gifts from Miss Alice S. Morison, Profes- 
sor S. B. Weeks, Captain J. Donnell Smith, and the American Geographical 
Society ; and of gifts from the President of the University, Professor Bern- 
sen, Professor Adams, Messrs. John Glenn, J. M. Glenn, B. C. Steiner, S. V. 
Hofiinan, and Henry Holt. 

The general library and reading room has been open daily from 9 a. m. 
to 10 p. m. Mr. H. C. F. Miller has been the special custodian. Dr. Amolt 
acted as assistant librarian until March 1. 

The several departmental libraries have been open daily from 9 a. m. to 
10 p. m., as follows: the Historical under the chai^ of I^. J. M. Vincent; 
the Classical under the charge of Dr. C. W. E. Miller ; the Sanskrit and 
Semitic under the charge of Mr. D. G. Stevens; the Modem Language under 
the supervision of Professor Wood and under the charge of Mr. H. F. Erafit; 
the Mathematical and Physical under the supervision of Professor Craig and 
Dr. Ames; the Chemical under the charge of Mr. A. P. Saunders; the 
Biological under the charge of Mr. T. Hough ; the Geological under the 
supervision of Professor Williams and Dr. Clark. 

The books relating to medical subjects, received during the year, have 
been deposited in the library of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

Detailed statements of expenditures for the library and classified lists of 
accessions have been separately submitted. 

During the year the New Book Department has received 6,150 volumes 
of the estimated value of $9,000. Since the opening of this department, 
70,900 volumes of the invoiced value of $112,000 have been exhibited on 
its shelves. 

^ N. MUBBAT, 

Libranan. 
September 1, 1898. 
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GIFTS TO THE UBRARY. 



The following list enumerates the principal g:ift8 to the Library from 
September 1, 1892 to September 1, 1893. The list does not include many 
exchanges received from the correspondents of the Universitj, nor a large 
number of official reports and catalogues received from public and private 
institutions. 

ACLAITD, Sib T. D. (throngh PresideDt Oilnum). IntroducUon to the Chemtatry of Farm- 
ing for Pmotical Fanners. 2d edition. London, 1892. D. 
Adams, Prof. H. B. Papers of ttae American Historical Association. 6 vols. O. 
Aix, UinvxBsrrT ov. Seven Aeademic Publications. 
Alqibbs, Ukivbbsitt or. Four Academic PublicationB. 
A1.VOKD, Hon. W. Sobaeberle, J. M. Terrestrial Atmospheric Absorption of the Photo- 

graphic Bays of Light. Sacramento, 1898. O. 
Amxrioax OBoeRAPHicAL SociSTY. Joumsl of the Society. New York. 6 vols. O. 

Bulletins of the Society. 187»-90. 6to1s. O. 
Ams, John G. Finding List of Con gre s si onal Documents. Washington, 1892; O. 
Amhebst Collbob. Addresses at the Inaugaration of President Gates. Amherati 1891. 
AndbBjTont. (Author). L'EsclaTage ohes les Anciens H6breux. Paris, 1892. O. 
Applbdobb Pbivatb Press. Linton, W. J. Beligion of Organisation. New Haven, 

1892. O. 
' ABiroLT, W. Muss- (Author). The Names of the Assyro-Babylonian Months and their 

Begents. Baltimore, 1898. O. 
Backus, J. B. (Compiler). Genealogical Cbart of the Chester family. 1898. O. 
Baibd, H. C. Sehulse-DelitEBoh, Couzs d'Economle Politique, trad. B. Bampal. 2 yola. 

Paris, 1874. D. 
Six other publications. 
Baloh,E. S. (Author). Mountain Exploration. Philadelphia, 1898. O. 
Bai;timobb, Citt or.- (Hon. J. A. Robb, Register). Annual Report of Register, 1892. 
financial Reports of the Mayor and City Council, 1892. O. 
Health Department, Annual Report for 1891. Baltimore, 1892. O. 
Trustees of the Poor, Annual Report for 1891. Baltimore, 1892. O. 
Babtlbtt, D. L, Annual Reports of the McDonogh School, 1859-92. 8 vols. O. 
Babtlbtt, T. E. (Author). The Bartletts, Ancestral, etc. O. 
Batlbt, Pbov. W. S. (Author). A Summary of Progress in Mineralogy and Petrog^ 

raphyinl892. WaterTllle, 1898. O. 
Bbokbb, G. F. (Author). Finite Homogeneous Strain, Flow and Rupture of Rocks. • 

Rochester, 1898. O. 
Bell,Pbof.A.Gbahaic. (Author). Address upon the Condition of Articulation Teacl^ 

ing in American Schools for the Deal Boston, 1898. O. 
^BZX,PBOF.A.MKLyiLLB. (Author). SouTenir (containing eight of his publications). O. 
Bbblih, Municipal Authobitibs of. Maps and ChaxU of the City of Berlin and 

Vicinity. 
BxBLiN, Uniykbsitt OF. Two hundred and seTonty-seyen Aeademic Publications. 
BBSANgoif, Uniybbsitt of. Pn^ramme des couxs et conferences pour Tannte soolaire^ 

1891-01 

6 81 
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Bentrte SolAnneUe dM FkonlMi ot d0 I'teole pi«]»ntoln de MMedne et de Fliazw 

made de Beean^on. Beeangon, 1891. 
BxBBias, A. (Autlior). On tlie Dbtiibutloik of Ooidylophozs in the Cheaapeake BrtiH 

aiiea,andtlieGhazaoterof IteHaMiat. 1892. O. 
BODLBIAV LiBBABT. Oosybean, F. (1 ArlatotlePs Cattgorlei. Oxfbid,1892. O. 
OoireU,E.B.ed. The Boddha-Karita of Aaraghoea. Oxfoxd,1898. O. 
Pollard, A. F. The Jesuits in Poland. Oxford, 1892. 
BovDKAXJX, Ohiybbsitt ov. Eighty Academic PubUoations. 

BoaiON MBBCHAHT8' AflSOGiATioir. Addrosies before the A— odation. Boston, 1886. O. 
BoflTOB Public Ldbabt. Hasard's U. S. Oommexeial and Statiatloal Begiater, 6 toIb. 

Philadelphia, 1840-2. O. 
BosTONiAN SoGiMTT. Oatalogue of the Llbnur of the Society. Boston, 1898;. O. 
Bbooks,Db.E. (Author). Address before the Educational Qub of Philadelphia. Phila- 
delphia, 1892. O. 
BBuasBLS Obsbbyatobt. Annnaire de robserratoire Boyal de BmzeUes. 10 yola. 

BruzeUes, 1876^92. D. 
EMai iur la Tie et les ouTrages de Quetelet, par E. Mailly. BruxeUes, 1878. D. 
BuLKLBT, Db. L. D. (Author). Three of his recent medical publications, 1891-98. 
Cash, Uxiyebsitt ov. Thirteen Academic Publications. 
Cau>bbwood, Pbov. H. (Author). Erolntion and Man's Place in Nature. London, 

1898. D. 
Gaxbbidob, UHiYBBfliTT OV. Studies ficom the Morphological Laboratory. YoL Y, 

part 2. London, 1892. O. 
Oapfb,K (Author). Studies in aaasioal PhUdogy. Chicago, 1898. O. 
CABA,aA.DB. Degll Hittim O'Hethei e delle loro mignudonL O. 
Gatlbt, Pbof. Abthub. (Author). Oollected Mathematical Papers. Yol. Y« Oun- 

bridge,1892. O. 
Cbakobllob, Db. C. W. (Author). Obserrations on Cholera and Quarantine. O. 
Chablxstok , CiTT or. (Through Hon. A. M. Courtenay, Mayor). Annual Beports of 

the aty Officials, 1891. Charleston, 8. a O. 
Chatabd, Db. F. E. ( Jb.). 814 yolumes and 180 pamphlets from the library of the late 

Dr. F. E. Chatard, Baltimore. (See pu 18 of this Beport). 
GmUp UNIYXB8ITT OF. Anuals of the UuiTorsity. StoIs. 1892-98. Santiago. O. 
Clabkb, B. A Co. (Publishers). Bibliotheca Americana, 1898. Cincinnati, 1898. O. 
COBDBK Club. Bawson, Sir B. W. Analysis of the Maritime Trade of the United King- 
dom, 1889-91. 2d edition. London. O. 
COHXir, MxNDBE. Description de I'Egypte. 9 toIs. text, 14 vols, of plates. Paris, 

1809-18. F. (See p. 18 of this Beport). 
C0LB,T.E. (Author). A Bare Wisconsin Booh. 1892. O. 
COLOBADO, Ukiybbsttt OF. Addresscs at the Inauguration of President Baker. DeiH 

▼er,1892. O. 
CoPB, Pbof. EL D. (Author). Fire of his recent publications. 
OoPBHHAOKir, Univebsitt of. Nineteen Academic Publications. 
Cbobb, W. H. (Author). Notes on the Malarial Ferers met with on the BiTer Niger. 

London, 1892. D. 
Cbuikbsakz, E. (Author). A Century of Munieipal History, County of Welland, 

Ontario. PartL 1792-1841. O. 
Datxs, B. O. Eamphausen, A. Dss Buoh Daniel und die neuere Oeschichtaforsohnng. 

Leipsig, 1898. O. 
DAViDeoir,C. (Author). Studies in the EngUsh Mystery PUys. 1898. O. 
Dbdhak Hibtobical SoaxTT. Twenty rolumee of historical records of Dedham, Mass. 
Duox, UNiyxBSiTT OF. Four Academic Publicationa. 1891-02. 
DnTBicrr of Coldmbia, Commi88IOVBB8 of. Beport of the Health Department, 1891. 

Washington, 1892. O. 
Beport of the Trustees of Publie Schools, 1891-02. Wsshlngton, 1892. O. 
DixoB, L. G. (Author). Inyolution form of the Tnberde Bacillus, etc, 1891. O. 
The PcasibiUty of BrtabliddngTderanoe for the Tubercle Baelllas. 1889. D. 
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DODD, MxAD A Co. (Pabliflhen). Wagner, a Yoath, tr. by E. Bedwood. New York, 

1896. D. 
Dbxsdkk, Botal Public Libeabt of. Efttalog der Handaohriften. Yok. 1 and 2» 

Leipslg. 1882-88. O. 
Batoh, The MiasES. 706 rolauies from the library of Mr. a J. M. Eaton of Baltimore, 

also a number of Indian and other relioi from the collection of Mr. Eaton. (See 

p. 18 of this Beport). 
EouADOB, Uhttxbsitt or. Annala of the Univenity. Quito, 1889-98. O. 
B6LE8T0N, G. W. (Autl^or). Some Obeeryations on Various Politloal EtUs, etc O. 
Bmxbson, J. (Author). Treatise relative to the Testing of Wator-Wheels and Machinery. 

4th edition. WUliamsett, 1892. D. 
FxBBABiB, Paov. Gablo F. Four volumes published in oonneotion with the celebra- 
tion of the Ter-Oentonary of Galileo's Election to the chair of Mathematics in the 

UniTcrsity of Padua. Q and O. 
Fzwkbs^Prov.J.W. (Author). An Aid to a Collector of Coelentorata and Eohlnodermata 

of New England. Salem. O. 
Catalogo de la Expedicion Hemenway. Madrid, 1892. O. 
Flxzkeb, Db. Simon. Davis, W. J. A Monograph of the Fossil Corals of the Silurian 

and Devonian Bocks of Kentucky. Part II. Frankfort, 188S. Q. 
F0B8HAW,aF. Kaye,W.J. The Leading Poets of Scotland from early times. London, 

1891. O. 
Fkasbr, Pkbsifob. (Author). Thomas Storry Hunt. 1898. O. 
FsKBOBG, Uhiysbsitt ov. One hundred and four Academic Publications. 
Fbuehd ov iNTBBNATiONAii Pboobxss. HuutoT, Sir W. W. Bombay, 1885 to 1890. A 

Study in Indian Administration. London. O. 
GIBB8XN, UinvxBsiTT OF. Thirty Academic Publications. 
GiutAM, Pbesidbnt D. C. Twelve Yolamee of Miscellaneous Works. 
Glboti, Jomr. Nlles' Begister, Supplement to YoL XUII. Baltimore, 1888. O. 
0<yTTiNOBH: Gebxlischaft dbb WxasBNSCHAFTBN. Wilhclm Weber's Worko. Yol. I, 

II, in. Berlin, 1892-96. 8 vols. O. 
Astronomisohe Mittheilnngen von der kOnigl. Stomwarto in GSttingen, L Gdttin- 

gen,1869. O. 
GlhrriNOBN, UMIYBB8ITT OF. One hundred and two Academic Publications. 
GooDALX, G. L. (Author). Some of the Possibilities of Economic Botany. New Haven, 

1891. O. 
Gobk,Db.G. Belation of Yolta Electromotive Force to Pressure. O. 
Gould, D^ E. B. L. Photograph of M. &mile de Laveleye. 
Gbaot, Db. B. (Author). Dental Infirmary Patients. Chicago, 1891. D. 
Gbbxn, Db. Samuxl A. rProceedlngs of the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund. 

1887-92. YoLIY. Cambridge. 1898. O. 
Bemarks on an original portrait of Bev. Increase Mather, D. D., and on some of the 

engravings taken from it. Cambridge, 1898. O. 
Bemarks on the Bequests of the Bev. Bobert C. Waterston, and on an original portrait 

of Franklin. O. 
Eight pamphlets of historical interest. 
Gbbgoby, G. N. (Author). The Corrupt Use of Money in Politics, and Laws for ita 

Prevention. Madison, 1891. O. 
Gbbmoblb, Uviybbsitt of. Six Academic Publications and one Map. 
Gbiffith, G. S. Proceedings of the Annual Congress of the National Prison Association 

held at Baltimore, 1892. Pittoburgh, 1808. O. 
Gbolibb Cltjb. The Bradford Exhibition ; Catalogue of Books exhibited at the Grolier 

Club, April, 1898. New York. D. 
GBOKnrexH, UNiyxBUTT of. Year-book of the Unlvenity, 1878-1892. 16 vols. Gro- 

ningen. O. 
Gwiiffir,HoH.a J. M. Oldfleld. History of the House of Commons of the United King- 
dom. London, 1816. 6 vols. O. 
Haddxk, Bby. a. (Author). Congrsgationalism in Minnesota, 1861-91. MinneapdUs, 

1891. O. 
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Halk,Q.W. (Aathor). Police and Prison CfdoiiMdim. Ounbridge, 1882. O. 
' Hallb, Univkbsitt ov. Serenty-nino Academlo Pablicfttlons. 
Hamah, B. H. (A.athor). Ojiten and Boadk Baltimore, 1898. O. 
HiMn^TON CoiiLKGR. Addreisei at the Inauguration of President Stryker. Utlea, 

1898. O. 
Hamiltoh, J. C. (Author). The Qreat Centre. O. 

Habjbb,J. H. Say, Leon. Diction oalre dee finances. 20mefkse. Paris, 188L O. 
Haxub, Db. W. T. Bomero Ifatias. Artlculos sobre Mteioo pabllcados en los ESrtadoe 
Unldosde America en 1891-92. Mexico, 1892. 
(Author). The Function of the Library and the School in Education. O. 
(Author). ThePhllosophy of Crime and Punishment. 1880. O. 
Two other Pamphlet Publications. Wsshlngton, 1882. O. 
Habyabd Collbgb Astbokomical Obsebyatobt. Annals, Vols. ZXX s , XXXi , XLl • 

Oambridge, 189Z Q. 
Havbbiobd (X>u.EaB Alumki AB80CIATI0N. Hlstory of Haverford College for the Flnt 

Sixty Years of its Existence. Philadelphia, 1892. O. 
Havbbfobd Oollbob Obsbbvatobt. Proceedings for 1892. O. 
Hatbb, Db a W. (Author). Report on the Geology of Northeastern Alabama, eto. 
Montgomery, 1892. O. 
An Expedition through the Yukon District. Wsshlngton, O. 
The OTcrthrust Faults of the Southern Appalachians. RoohoBter, 1891. O. 
Heidblbbbo, Uhivebsitt of. SeTcnty-four Academic Publications. 
Hbmbnway Expedition. Journal of American Ethnology and Arohsology, YoL ni. 

Boston, 1892. Q. 
Hbmpl, Pbof. O. Old English Phonology. Boston, 1898. D. 
Hemiibman, J. B. (Author). The XlXth Century Woman In Literature. 1882. O. 

Shall Virginians write Virginian History? O. 
Hbnby, Db. James. Tbubteeb of,— (through Miss Malone). Aeneidea, or Critical, Eze- 

getical and Aesthetical Bemarks on the Aenels : Indices. Meissen, 1882. O. 
HiKSDALB, B. A. (Author). President Eliot on Popular Education. 1888. Q. 
Hoffman, a V. Conway, M« D. Barons of the Potomack and the Rappahannock. O. 
HOLLISTEB, A. G. (Author). Three Pamphlets. Mount Lebanon, 1882. S. 
Holt, H. A Co. (Publishers). Moore, C.L. A Book of Day Dreams. New York, 1882. Q. 
Ten Brink. B. History of English Literature, VoL II, Pt. 1. New York, 1888. O. 
McLaughlin, E. T. Literary CriUcism for Students. New York, 1888. O. 
Pancoast, H. S. BepresenUtlTc English Literature. New York, 1888. O. 
ElUott,S.a John Paget. A Novel. New York, 1888. D. 
Hopkins, C T. (Author). Congressional Reform. O. 
[HousATONic]. A Case of HerediUry Bias. Henry Adams as a Historian. O. 
HOYT, Hon. J. W. (Author). Memorial in regard to a National University. Wash- 
ington, 1882. O. 
Httbd, John Codman, Exbcutobs of. Hurd, J. a The Law of Freedom and Bondage 

in the United States. Boston, 1868. 2 vols. O. 
India, Geological Sueyey of. Records, VoL XXVI, Pari 1, 1888. Calcutta, 1883. O. 
Jaoobt, Db. H. (Author;. The Parallaxes of M and Casslopeiae deduced from Ruth- 
erford Photographic Messures. New York, 1898. O. 
Jamaica, Institute of. Journal VoL I. Kingston, 1881-98. O. 
Jambs, Pbof. E. J. (Author). Plea for the Establishment of Commercial High Schools. 

New York, 1888. O. 
Jena, Uniyebsity of. seventy-one Academic Publications. 
Johnston, W. J., Company. (Publishers). Bedell A Crehore. Altomating Currenta. 

New York, 1893. O. 
Joint Committbk on the Standabd Pbaybb Book (through Rev. Dr. W. R. Hunting- 
ton). Book of Conunon Prayer after the Standard of 1892. New York, 1892. Q. 
Eablsbuhe Technical High School. Festgabe sum Jubilfom der ▼lerxiffj<hrige& 
Regierung seiner kdnigl. Hohelt des Qrossbersogs Friedrich von Baden* Karlsruhe, 
1892. Q. 
Six pamphlets. Karlsruhe, 1892. (^ 
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yKRTiiCB, Pbov. J. E. (Author). The Speetroioope of the Alleghany Obserratory. O. 
Ytoaal Obeerratlons of the Spectram of ^ Lyrae and Note on the Spectrum of 

P. Cygnl. O. 
Kul, Uniysbsitt or. SeTonty-flve Aeademlo Publications. 

Portraits von sweiundnranslg Profeasoren Kieler UnlTcrsitftt am Ende des rorlgen 

JabrbuQderts. Kiel, 1892. O. 
Khott, Hon. A. L. (Author). Christopher Columbus. An Oration, 1892. Washington, 

1898. O. 
Kbibhn,Dr.G. (Author). The English Rising in 14S0. Strassburg, 1892. O. 
KbohNjW.O. (Author). Atrophy of the Cerebellum in a Cat. 1892. O. 

Psendo-ehromesthesia, or the Association of Colors with Words, Letters and Sounds. 

1892. O. 
liATATBTTB COLLBGK. CattcU, W. C. Memorial Address on Founder's day, October 28, 

1892. Easton,1892. O. 
Latbobx, Hon. F. C. (Mayor of Baltimore). The Mayor's Message and Beports of City 

Officers for 1892. 2 yols., moroeoo. Baltimore, 1898. O. 
LAWBBHGB,MABOABnW. (Author). Lander, Meta. The Tobaooo Problem. 6th edition. 

Boston, 1886. D. 
Lmpaic, AsTBONOKiGAL SociKTT OF. WislioenuB, Dr. W. F. Tafeln sur Bestlmmung der 

JiUirlicheo Auf- und Untergftnge der Qeetime. Leipzig, 1892. (^ 
Lbxpsic, UNnrsBsmr of. One hundred and fiAy-one Academic Publications. 
LSLAND Stanford Jb. Uniysbsitt. Sanford, F. Some Obaenrations upon the Oon- 

ductlTity of a Copper Wire in Various Dielectrics. Palo Alto, 1892. O. 
Lbkoinb, Ehilx. (Author). Bfisultats et thterdmes divers concemant la gfomfitrie da 

triangle, etc. Paris. O. 
La gtemdtrographie ou Tart des oonstrucUons gfomfitriqnes. Paris. O. 
Application d'une m6thode d'^Tsluation de la simplioitfi des constructions i la eom- 

paraison de qnelques solutions du probldme d'Appollonius. Paris. O. 
Application de la Qtem6trographie a I'ezamen de diverses solutions d'une mdme 

probltaie. Paris. O. 
LsNQX LiBBABT, TBU8TXB8 OF THK. The Letter of Columbus on the DisooTory of 

America. A Facsimile, etc. New York, 1892. O. 
Lbuhann, E. Persdnliche Erinnerungen an den neunten Orientallsten-CongreBS, London, 

September 6-12, 1892. Strassburg, 1892. D. 
LBVASBETrB, E. (Author). La statistique de Penseignement primaire. Bome, 1892. O. 
Bteume historique d'enseignement de Tteonomie politique et de la statistique en 

France de 1882 a 1892. Paris, 1893. O. 
Lbtdkn, Uniybbsitt of. Thirty-one Acsdemic PubUcations. 
LzteB, Uniybbsitt of. Six Academic PubUcaUons. 
Lillb, Uniybbsitt of. Twenty-one Academic Publications. 
Lisbon, Botal Acadbmt of Soibncbs. Ghsgas, M. P. Os Deaoobrimentos Portugueses 

e OS Colombo. Lisbon, 1892. O. 
LiYXBPOOL Biological Socibtt. Proceedings and Transactions, Vol. VL LiTorpool, 

1892. O. 
London, Clinical Sooibtt OF. Transactions and Supplement London, 2 vols. 1892. O. 
LooMiB Labobatobt. Besearches, Vol. II. New York, 1892. O. 
LouYAiN, Uniybbsitt of. Sixteen Academic Publications. 
Lubbock, Snt John. A Contribution to our Knowledge of Seedlings. London, 1882. 

2to1s. O. 
Ltthd, Uniyebsitt OF. LundsUniTer8itet«Ars-6krill,TomXXVin. Lund, 1891-92. O. 

Aoccssions-katalog. 1802. Stockholm, 1808. O. 
Lt]IAN,B.8. (Author). Shippen and Wetherlll Tract. Philadelphia, 1898. O. 
Ltons, Obsbbyatobt OF. Travauz de I'Obserratoire de Lyon, IL Lyon, 1892. O. 
Ltovb, Uniybbsitt of. One hundred and fourteen Academic Publicationa. 
Lttlb,J.J. Journal of Prison Discipline aod Philanthropy, 1892. Philadelphia. O. 
Macownald, Db. A. (Author). Insanity and Genius. O. 
Kaofablanb, Pbof. A. (Author). The Imaginary of Algebra. Salem, 1892, O. 
The Fundamental Theorems of Analysis Generalised for Space. Boston, 1898. O. 
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llAflmLLAV A Co. (PabUdian). HotUii^ L. M. The Etameikte of Qrqphlo BtatiOk 

New York, 1882. O. 
MAflMn.T.AW, Pbov. Oohwat. Qaarteilx BaUettn of tbe UnlTentt/ of MiniMMta. 

1888. Q. 
(AttUior). The MetaipermM of the lOnneioU Valley. MlnneapoUe, 189S. O. 
Maooubbkt, Rev. A. B. (Author). Tbe Beletion of Preeb/terlaiiinii to the Bevola- 

tlonary Sentiment in the ProTinoe of New York. 1891. O. 
ICadrid AflTBOHOincAL 0B8SBYAT0BT. Obeerraeiones MeteorolfigtoM efectuadae en el 

Obeerretoriode Madrid, 1880^1. Madrid, 1882. O. 
MABSHiiLL, Hkvbt B. (Anthor). Pleaeare-poin and Senntion. O. 
Maktlahd HiBTORXOAL SocnBTT. ArehlTOs of Maryland, Yol. XL Baltimore, 1882. Q. 
MiMAGHUiSTTB GoMMiBBiOHBBa ov PuBUC Bbcobds. BopoTt on the Pnblic Beoords 

ofMaaa. Boston, 1888. O. 
MABiACHimRTS: Sbcebtaxt or Comkonwbalth. Acta and BeaolTea of the ProTlnoe 

<tftheMaaaaohaaettaBa7. YoL VII. Boston, 1892. 
Mbadtillb Tbsolooical School. Gladden, W. Toola and the Man. Boston, 1898. D. 
MBfDKraALL, Pnov. T. G. (Author). Beport of Stndiea of Atmoaphexie Electrieitj. Q. 
Determinatlona of QraTity with Half-second Pendnlams on the Paoitte Cout, In 

Alaaka and at Waahington, D. G., and Hoboken, N. J. Waahington, 1882. O. 
Mkbidbx ScDDiTiFic AflBOOiATXON. Annual AddreH by Prealdent J. T. Pottio. Meriden, 

Conn., 1888. O. 
MiGHioAK Stats Libbabt. 0>Uectiona and Beseaiehea made by the Michigan Pioneer 

Society. Yola. XIX and XX. Lansing, 1882. 2 Tola. O. 
MiomoAX, UBIYBB8XTT or. Kiea,M. The Ethical Principle and its Application in State 

Belatlona. Ann Arbor, 1882. D. 
MoCUntock, C. T. OorrosiTe Sublimate as a Germicide. D. 
MnriBTBB or Pubuo Inbtbuction, Pabis. Catalogue des ThCses et ]§k:rits Aoadftmlques, 

Yol. I, Nos. 1^,1884-89. Paris, 1882. O. 
MivoT, Pbofbbbob d S. HuDUUi Embryology. New York, 1892, O. 
Monaco, S. A. lb Pbixob, Albbbt db. Bfisultats des Gampagnes Solentlflques Acoomplies 

sur son yacht. Faac 1 and 2. 1888-82. Q. 
Snr le Gulf-stream. Paris, 1886. O. 

Zur Erfbrschung der Meere und ihrer Bewohner. Wien. 1881. O. 
Eighteen Pamphlet Publications containing Studies and Besearches of Prinoe Albert 

of Monaco on Ocean Currents and Marine Zodlogy. Paris, 1888-80. O. 
Mobtpbllikb, UmvBBaiTT or. Seyenty-ttTe Academic Publications. 
M0VBOB,W.& (Author). Oomenlus. 1882. O. 
MoviT, Hob. Pbdbo. La Legislaclon de Chile, por Josi Oemente Fabrss. Santiago, 

1882. O. 
MbBttAB, B. P. ABD SOB. (AuthoTs). Bcport to the R. B. Oommlasioners of OdUbmia, 

upon equitable rates of freights. 1892. O. 
Moos, John. (Author). Illinoi^ Historical and StotJsUcal. Chicago, 1889-82. 2yols. O. 
MUBPHT, John A Oa (Publishen). Guide to tbe aty of Baltimore. 1898. D. 
MUBTABD, W. p. (Author). Gn the Eight Lines usually Prefixed to Herat Serm. 1.10. 

(Colorado Springs, 1888. O. 
Nanot, Uniybbsitt or. Seyenteen Academic Publications. 
Naplbs: Obxbntal Institutb. Tsgliabue, C Grammatica Indostana o Urdfi. YdL 1« 

NapoU, 1882. O. 
National AcADBMT or SaiBNCBS. Publications (1868-82). Washington. 12 Tola. 0. 
National Abbociation or Wool MANurAcruBBBB. Bullettna of the AasodatloD. 

Boston. 4to1s. O. 
Nbw Bbdiobd Fbbb Publio Libbabt, Tbubtbeb or. 

Gifford, W. L. B. George Howland. Jr. New Bedford, 1882. O. 
Annual Beport of the Trustees. New Bedford, 1898. O. 
Nbw Jbbbbt Hibtobical Socixtt. Proceedings, Yols. IX and X; OoUeetiODs, Yola. 

YI and YII | New Jersey ArchlTcs, Yol. X YU. 
Biographical Sketch of Moses Bigelow. 
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S>w Mkeoattilk hsBRAMY, BAMiMOBa. OommMetol md FlTiandal Chroatde for 18OT. 

F6arteen ICitoeUaneons Yolnmei. 
Kbw Soutb WAI.BB BoTAL SoGQRT. HlflUirioal BMOida of New Soatli Walei. Vol. I, 

Part 2, Sydney, 1802. O. 
Nbw York Statb Libbabt. New York State Senate IXoonmenta and Joamata. tilth 
SeiBlon, 1881. ISTOb. 
New York State Aasembly Doonmente and Journal. lUtk Se^on, 1891. 18 Yola. 
NuiTALL, Db. Q. H. F. (Anthor). Hygienic MeatureB in Belation to InHsctioas Dia- 
eaaee. New York, 1898. D. 
One Methode sur fieatlnunang der alieolaten Anaahl der TaberkelbaciUen in tabep- 
knloeem Spntam. O. 
Ob8BB,Lxvi. (Author). The Natural Method of Writing Mnilc Boiton,1898. O. 
Obleb, Pbov. WiLUAX. GoUeeted Beprinta, Second Series, 1882-92. O. 
Paokabd, Fbov. A. & (Author). Six of his Writing!. O. 
Paokabd, J., Jb. Harrison, Q. Treatise on the Qreek Prepoeitlons and on the CSases of 

Nouns with which these are used. Philadelphia, 1868. O. 
Pabib : MuKiciPAL AuTHOBTTixs. Kaps and caiarts of City of Paris and Vicinity. 
Pabib, Ubivbbsitt or. FiTe hundred and thirty-four Academic Publications. 
Paul (Ebqax) Tbxngh, TbI^bnbb A Oo. (Publishers). Byrne, J. General Prlndplea of 

the Structure of Language. 2d Edition. 2to1s. London, 1892. O. 
Pbok,G.Q. Baum,Q.R A TOnr around the World. New York, 1888. D. 
PBrnsTLVAXiA Gbologigal Stjbybt. Summary ; Description. Vol. IL Upper Silu- 
rian and Deyonlan Formationa. Harrisbnrg, 1892. O. 
PBHirrPACKBB, S. W. (Anthor). The Pennypaoker Pedigree. Philadelphia, 1892. F. 
PxTTOir, J. Lewis. (Author). TomSwindel,ortheAdyentureBofaBoomer. Staunton, 

1898. S. 
PixBCB,G.W. (Anthor). The Life-Bomance of an Algebraist Boflton,1891. O. 
PiLLnro, J. C. (Author). Biblio|^phy of the Athapascan Languages, Washington, 

1882. a 
PizSBin, Pbov. p. (Author). I Fondamenti matematiei per la eritica dei resnltati 

sperimentall. GenoTa,1892. Sm. F. 
Fx.U]CB,H.B. (Author). Farm Prices in Two Centuries. Washington, 1892. O. 
Pops, Col. Albbbt A. Three books on the conatruction and maintenance of Boada. O. 

Errors in School Book^ Boeton,1892. O. 
POWKLL, Db. a. H. Noe. of the Journal " John Bull," etc 
^mcviOK CoLLBGB LiBBABT. Harper, G. Mclh The Legend of the Holy Grafl. 

1898. O. 
Pboyidbkob, Bboobd GoMMiaaioiraBS. Early Becorda of the Town of Proyidence. 

VoLIL ProTldenoe, 1898. Sm.(^ 
Bath, G. tok. (Anthor). Sach- und Orta-Venelohnia su den mineralogischen und 

geologischen Arbeiten. Leipaig, 1898. O. 
BXDDiNG, J. Schematic Histological Chart of Sections of Human Kidneys, etc 
BxBD, G. (Author). The Alpha of Money. Osldwell (Idaho), 1898. O. 
BBBMXLur, C. (Author). Life (Cincinnati, 1882. O. 
Bembem, Pbov. Iba. Annual Beport, Board of Health of Haas. 1892. O. 
Hempel's Gas Analysis. London, 1882. D. 
Bemthsen's Organic Chemistry. New York, 1889. D. 
Mair A Wilson. Elementa of Thermal (Aemlstry. London, 188ff. O. 
Ostwald's Outlines of General Chemistry. London, 1890. 
Ost Lehrbuoh der teohnischen CJhemic Berlin, 1890. O. 
Oarridre, Justus. BeneUus und Liebig, 1881-lS. Mflnchen, 1888. O. 
Blair, A. A. Chemical Analysis of Iron, 2nd edition. Philadelphia, 1891. O. 
Charles, T.C. Elements of Physiological and Pathological CJhemistry. Philadelphia, 
1884. O. 
Bbhhbb, Uhiybbsitt ov. Three Academic Publications. 
Bbnwick, Hoir. A. L. E. Threlkeld. An Auatralian Language as q>oken by the Awa- 

bakaL Sydney, 1892. O. 
Bk7V0Lds,W. (Anthor). Address before the Alnmni Association of William and BCary 
College. Hampton, 1892. O. 
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Rio DS jAimBO, OBBEBYATomT OF. Odima do Rio de Janeiro. Rio deJanehOp 1802. O. 

ADnaariopabUoadopeloOb0€rTatoriodo Bio do Janeiro, 1882. Bio do Janeiro, 1882. O. 

RnriNGHAUSBii, M. (Author). La Lfigislatlon direeto par le peaple et aei adTenalne. 

Broxellee. D. 
Die direkteOeBeUgeboogdarchdM Yolk. EOln, 1877. D. 
ROBKzrOAnTBH, J. O. (Author). Sonreet of History. Philadelphia, 1892. O. 
BOTix Historical 80GEBTT. TraniactlonB of the Sodetj. London, 1884-92. StoIi. O. 
RuTGBBs COLLaoB LiBKABT. DurjeOfW. R. The English Bible. 1892. O. 

AddreaMS oommemoratlTe of Qoorge Hammel Oook. Newark, 1891. O. 
St. Mast's Sbmivabt or 8t. Sulpiob (throaxh Rot. J. Traey). Memorial Yolume of 

the Centenary of St. Mary's Seminary, 1791-1881. Baltimore, 1891. O. 
Bawtxb, R F. (Author). Cstalogue of the Magnitudes of Southern Stars finom 0° to 

-80^ DecUnaUon, to the Magnitude 7.0 inolnslTe. Oambridge, 1898. Q. 
BCHAVF, Rby. P. Seml-Centennial of Philip Sehaff. New York, 1898. O. 
SoBDBKAinr, Pbbb. J. Q. (Author). Grounds of an Appeal to the State for aid to Oomell 

UniTorsity. Ithaca, 1892. O. 
Proeeedings, etc., at the Inauguration of President Schurman. Ithaca, 1892. O. 
SoBiPTUBE, Db. E. W. (Author). Syllabua of a course of six lectures on Ednoafeional 

Psychology. O. 
1st eine oerebrale Eotstehung yon Schwebnngen mSglichT O. 
Sbabp, G. M. Chancellor, Dr. a W. The Clixnate of the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 

BalUmore, 1889. D. 
Bhsldon, W. L. (Author). Ethics and the BeUef In a God. St. Lonis, 1892. D. 

The Meaning of the Ethical Movement. St. Louis, 1891. D. 
BamN, MiLicENT W. (Author). The Liok Astronomical Department of the UniTenlty 

ofCaUfomla. O. 
Blatbb Mbkobial Mobbum. Reproductions of Photographs of Casts in the Moseom. 

Norwich, 1890. 
Smith, Capt. J. DoBKBLL. Bentham,G. Flora Hongkongensis. London, 1861. O. 
SirowDBB, S. G. Drew Theologloal Seminary : Celebration of 25th AnnlTOrsary. New 

York, 1892. D. 
BoLD-CoHBir, Dr. S. (Author). Two Cases Illustrating the Therapeatie Uses of the 

Nitrites. O. 
AGsseof Akromegaly. D. » 

SooTHWORTH, Prov. G. C. & (Author). The Making of our aTllisatlon. 
Btablbb, Edward, Jb. Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends : Proceedings. Baltimore^ 

1892. O. 
Btbiheb, Db. B. G. Thirty-flye Pamphlets : a oolleotion of the minor pnbUcatlons of his 

father, Dr. Lewis H. Steiner. 
BiocK, C J. (Author). Translations in Verse from the French, etc London, 1801. 
SrOKvn, Db. B. J. (Author). Voordrsehten OTSr Geneesmiddelleer, I. Deel, I. and II. 

Stnk. Haarlem, 1891-92. O. 
Stbassbubo, nitiTBBsiTT ov. Elg^ty-nlne Academic Publications. 
Stbxbt Railway Rbyixw. Current Nnmben for 1892 and 1898. 
SULUTAV , Dr. J. C. (Author). Celeatlal Phyaloa. Cairo (III.), 1892. O. 
SfTLLiVAK, J. W. (Author). Direct LeglslaUon. New York, 1888. O. 
BWAX SomrKHSGBBiir A Co. (Publishers). (Through President Gllmaa). HintOB,C.H. 

Scientiflc Romances. London, 1886. O. 
Hlnton,aH. A New Era of Thought London, 1888. O. 
SwiTZBBLAirD. Department of Interior. Sails, A. de. La oorreetion des torrents en 

Suisse. 2me llvralson. Berne, 1892. O. 
Stdkbt, UvmBBSiTT OF. Catalogue of Books in library. Sydney, 1892. O. 
Taooka AOADBMT ov SdXBOB. WiokershaBs, J. la it "Mt. TMOma" or "RaiBiert" 

Taooma,1888. O. 
Tazjiagb, Pbov. J. E. (Author). Domestic Seienosu Salt Lake (3lty, 1892. D. 

First Book of Nature. 2d Edition. Salt Lake City, 1892. D. 
Tbxas Gbolooical Subybt. (E. T. DumUe, State Geologist). Report on the Brown 

Coal and Lignite of Tezaa, by B.T.Dttmble. Aastin,1892. O. 
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Thompson, H. O. Smithionlan InitltaUon : Annual Beport. Wishlngton, 186d. 0. 
TUOHHKB, Db. Auoubt. (Author). Le pouTolr grotslannt de I'atmosphdre. Lelpiig, 
1892. O. 
Le monyement uoiTexMl. Lolpsig, 1898. O. 
Les istroQomes. Leipslgp 1898. O. 
Toulouse, UmysBSirr or. Thlxty-elght Aoademio Pabliostions. 
TonraxB Hall. London. Annual Report, and Tojnbee Beoord. London, 1892-88. O. 
Tbjevor,J.& (Author). f^berdieMevnagklelDerDtoocUtionagrade. Leipdg, 1892. O. 
Ttsbbll, Fbov. B. T. (EamtOT), Dublin Translations Into Greek and Latin Verse. 

Dublin, 1890. O. 
Yak NosTBAiTD, D. Co. (Publishers). Eulogies on Wadsworth and Porter. New York, 
1866. O. 
Dedication of the Stotne of M^jor-General John Sedgwick, U. 8. A., at West Point. 
New York, 1869. O. 
VsnesunA, OoTKBinnHT or. Boletin de la Blqnesa Publica. (3aracss, 1892-98. 
YxBMONT, Untvkrsitt OF. Oeotennial Addresses by B. D. Benedict and J. E. Goodrich. 
Burlington, 1892. O. 
Catalogue of the Library of Geoige P. Marsh. Burlington, 1892. O. 
YnonrA, Dirbctob of the Stadtbauamt. 

Sample Sheets of the Government Plan of the City of Vienna. 
VoorvA, UiOYBBsnT OF. Fiye Academic Publications. 
VoLTA BuBEAU. (Publishers). Twenty-seyen of the publications of the Bureau. O. 

and Q. 
Wallib, Hon. 8. T. (Author). Selected Add re ss es , Lectures and Beviews. Baltimore, 

1898. O. 
Watbbhoubb, Pbof. S. (Author). Thirteen of his writings. St Louis. O. and D. 
Watlano, Pbof. Fbangib. National Prison Association. Beport of the Oimlnal Law 

Committee. New Hayen, 1892. O. 
Weeks, Pbof. &rEP HEH B. Berised SUtntes of North Carolina. 2 vols. Baleigh» 
1887. O. 
Laws of North CaroUna. (Published by J. Iredell), 1791. Edenton, 1791. F. 
NarraUTC of MiliUry Operations, by J. E. Johnston. New York, 1874. O. 
Oimatology of North Carolina. Baleigh, 1892. O. 

Moore, B. and Briggs, A. BeTised Code of North Carolina. Boston, 1865. O. 
Buffln,E. Sketchee of Lower North Carolina. Baleigh, 1861. O. 
McGehee, M. Lift and Chaimcter of Hon. W. A. Graham. Memorial Oration. 
Baleigh. 1876. O. 
Welsh, H. (Author). Beport of a Visit to some of the Siouz Beserrations of South 

Dakota and Nebraska. Philadelphia, 1898. O. 
WnrcHELL, Pbof. N. H. (Stote Geologist, Minnesota). Herrlck, C. L. The Mammals 

of Minnesota. Minneapolis, 1892. O. 
WuooNsiN State HisTOBiGAL SooiETT. Proceedings at the Annual Meeting. Bfadison, 
1898. O. 
Second Triennial (3atalogue of Library, oompiled by B. G. Thwaites, Sec Bfadison, 
1892. O. 
Weight, ALBBBT A. (Author). Eztnrmoralnic Drift in New Jersey. 
If TATT, J. B. Noel. Smollett, T. History of England. 9to1s. London, 1768. O. 
Clarendon (Earl of ). History of the Bebelllon. Bssel,1796. i2yols. O. 
Juvenal. Satirss. PhiladelphU, 1814. O. 
Pope, Alexander. Poetical Works. London, 1824. O. 
Yale UNrvEBSiTT. Bibliographies of the Present Oi&cerB of Yale UnlTersity. 1898. O. 
Davidson, a Studies in the English Mystery Plays. 1898. O. 
Transactions of the Observatory. VoL L, Parte IH and IV. New Haven. Q. 
Zebb, G. B. M. D611en, W. Stem-Sphemeriden auf das Jahr 1888. Dorpat, 1898. O. 
ZVbich Natubal Histobt Sooiett. ViertalJahrsschriA. Bde. 1-84. Zurich, 1886. 84 
vols. O. 
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Beporta and other oafTent publloatioiu of the year have alao been leoeiTed from the 
Societies and Inatitutiona named below. Thli list does not inelode publioations receiyed 
from many of the foreign and Amerioan oorrespondenta of the UniTonlty to whom 
exchangee are sent. 

American Asneiatlon for the Adranoement of Sdenoe ; American Bankers As s oc ia tio n ; 
American Historical Assoeiatlon ; American Mnsenm of Nataral History; Arkansas Geo-, 
logical Surrey; Astor Library; AtlanU Board of Edacation; Australian Association for the 
AdTanoement of Science; Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Belief Department; Baltimore Pres- 
byterian Bye, Ear and Throat Hospital; Baltimore Beal Estate Exchange; Baltimore Board 
of Trade ; Boston Moseum of Fine Arts ; Boston Record CommiMionen ; Brooklyn Depart- 
ment <rf Public Instruction; Brooklyn Library; BnHUo Historical Society; Bufflslo 
Library; California Bureau of Labor Stotistics; Chicago Law Lutitnte; dereland Publlo 
Library; Cincinnati Public Library; Connectleut &reau of Labor Statistics, Enoch 
^ratt Free Library; Fletcher Free Library; Friends Frse Library (Qennantown); 
General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen (N. Y.); Harvard Uniyersity library; 
Illinois Board of PubUc GharlUes; Illinois State Laboratory of Natural History; Indian 
Bights Association ; Indiana Academy of Sciences ; Indiana Bureau of Statistics ; Indiana 
Hospital for the Insane; Japau, QoTemmental Departments and Bureaus; Jersey City 
Public Librwy; Jewish Hospital AssociaUon (PhihL); Kansas Board of RaUroad Com- 
missioners; Los Angeles Public Library; McDonogh School; Maryland Agricultural 
Experiment SUtlon ; Maryland Hospital for the Insane ; Maryland Lunacy Commission ; 
Maryland Penitentiary; Maryland Prisoners' Aid Society; Maryland Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; Massachusetts Board of Education; Massachusetts 
Board of Railroad Commissioners ; Massachusetts Gas and Electric Light CommissionerB; 
Massachusetto Stote Library; Melbourne Public Library; Michigan Bureau of Labor; 
Michigan Commissioners of Railroads; Minneapolis Public Library; MinnesoU Histori- 
cal Society; MinnesoU Natural History Survey; Missouri BoUnical Garden ; Montana 
Historical Sodety ; New Hampshire State Library ; New York Board of Education ; New 
York Free aicuUting Ubrary; New York SUte Hospital for the Insane; New York 
Mercantile Library; New York Stote Commission in Lunacy; New York, Regents of 
the University; New York SUte Charitlee Aid AsMdation; New York Reform Oub; 
North Carolina Board of Public Charities; North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion ; North Carolina Department of Public Instruction ; North Carolina Board of Agri- 
culture; Nova ScotU Legislative Library; Omaha City £ngineer*s Office; Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ; OnUrio Minister of Education ; Pennsylvania State Library ; Phila- 
delphia Mercantile Library; Providence PubUc Library ; St. Louis Municipal Offices; St. 
' Louis Mercantile Library; Salem Public Library; San Francisco Board of Supervisom; 
San FranciBCO Board of Education ; Springfield (Mass.) City Library; Wilmington (DeL) 
InsUtute; Wisconsin Bureau of Labor SUtistics; Wisconsin Treasury Department; Wor- 
oeeter Free Public Library. 



The University is indebted, as in previous years, for many and valuable gifts from the 
several QovernmenUl Departmento in Waahington. In addition to a large number of 
unbound books and pamphlets the following should be specially acknowledged. 

Department of Agriculture, including the Weather Bureau. 12 vols. 
Department of the Interior, including the Geological Survey and Bureau of Education. 
88 vols. 
Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries. 9 vols. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 6 vols. 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 8 vols. 
Department of Labor. 2 vols. 

Navy Department, including the Naval Obeervatery. 8 vols. 
Department of State, including the Bureau of American RepubUcs. 20 vols. 
Treasury Department 8 vote. 
U. S. Senate and House of RepreeenUtives. 29 vols. 
Smithsonian Institution, including the Bureau of Ethnology. 25 vols. 
War Department, including the Surgeon-General's Office. 81 vote. 
Post Office Department. 8 vols. 
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PAPERS PERTAINING TO 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS MEDICAL SCHOOL. 



THE MABY EUgSABETH GABBETT FUND.* 

TSBM8 OP THE OIVTy AS ACX2EFTBD BY THS TBUSTEES^ FXBBUABY 21, 1893. 

Miss Mary Elizabetli' Garrett, in order to make up the som of $500,000, 
which the Board of Tmstees required should be secnred as an endowment 
before the Medical School of the Uniyendtj was opened, has contributed to 
that fund the sum of $306,977 upon the following terms, which have been 
agreed to by the University : 

1. That women shall ex^oy all the advantages of the Medical School o. 
the Johns Hopkins University on the same terms as men, and shall be ad- 
mitted on the same terms as men to all prizes, dignities or honors that are 
awarded by competition, examination or regarded as rewards of merit 

2. That not more than $50,000 of the original endowment of $500,000 
shall be expended on a building or buildings; and that in memory of the 
contributions of the Committees of the Women's Medical School Fund, this 
building, if there be but one, or the chief building, if there be more than 
one, shall be known as the Women's Fund Memorial Building. 

3. That the Medical School of th^ University shall be exclusively a 
graduate school as hereinafter explained, that is to say : That the Medical 
School of the Johns Hopkins University shall form an integral part of the 
Johns Hopkins University, and like other departments of the University^ 
shall be under the management and control of the Trustees of the said Uni- 
versity ; that it shall provide a four years' course, leading to the degree of 
Doctor of Medidne ; that there shall be admitted to the School those students 
only who by examination or by other tests equally satisfactory to the Faculty 
of the Medical School (no distinction being made in these tests or exami- 
nations between men and women), have proved that they have completed 
the studies included in the Preliminary Medical Course (Qroup Three, 
Chemical-Biological Course) as laid down in the University Begister (but, 
this condition is not meant to restrict the Trustees from receiving as hearers^ 
but not as candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine, those who have 
received the degree of Doctor of Medicine, or its equivalent in some school 
of good repute); and that the degree of Doctor of Medicine of the Johns 

•So dflftignatcd by the Tnutefia, December 24, 1892. 

91 
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Hopkins Uniyenitj shall be giyen to no Doctors of Medicine who have not 
preyed bj examination or by other tests equally satisfactory to the Facnlty of 
the Medical School that they haye completed the' studies included in the 
Preliminary Course, besides completing the course of instruction of the 
Medical School of the Johns Hopkins Uniyersity. 

The aforegoing proyisions shall not be construed as restricting the liberty 
of the Uniyersity to make such changes in the requirements for the admission 
to the Medical School of the Johns Hopkins Dniyersity or to accept such 
equiyalents for the studies required for admission to this school as shall not 
lower the standard of admission specified in this clause : proyided that the 
requirements in modem languages other than English shall not be di- 
minishedy and proyided also that the requirements in non-medical scientific 
studies shall include at least as much knowledge of natural science as is 
imparted in the three minor courses in science now laid down in its uni- 
yersity register, the subjects and arrangements of these scientific studies 
being subject to such modifications as may from time to time seem wise to 
its Board and to the Faculty of the Medical School, but being at all times 
the same for all candidates for admission. (For such requirements always 
see Uniyersity Register. ) 

4. That the terms of this gift and the Resolutions of October 28th, 1890, 
by which the Trustees accepted the gift of the Women's Medical School 
Fund, shall be printed each year in whateyer annual calendars may be 
issued announcing the courses of the Medical School. — See appended 
Resolutions. 

6. That there shall be created a committee of six women to whom the 
women studying in the Medical School may apply for advice concerning 
lodging and other practical matters, and that all questions concerning the 
personal character of women applying for admission to the School, and all 
non-academic questions of discipline affecting the women stud3ring in the 
Medical School shall be referred to this committee, and by them be in 
writing reported for action to the authorities of the Uniyersity ; that the 
members of this committee shall be members for life ; that the committee^ 
when once formed, shall be self-nominating, its nominations of new mem- 
bers to fill such yacancies as may occur being subject always to the i^proyal 
of the Board of Trustees of the Uniyersity. 

6. That in the eyent of any yiolation of any or all of the aforesaid stipu- 
lations, the said sum of $306,977 shall reyert to her, or such person or 
persons, institution or institutions, as she by testament or otherwise may 
hereafter appoint 

It will be obseryed that by the tenor of the aforegoing terms no uniyersity 
course will be in any way modified by any conditions attached to her gift 
Those conditions relate exdusiyely to preparation for the Medical School, 
and haye receiyed, in the shape in which they are now presented, the 
unanimous approyal of the Medical Faculty of the Uniyersity. 

The terms of admission to the Medical Sdiool of the Uniyersity as formu- 
lated and interpreted by the Medical Faculty of the Uniyersity, Febmaiy 
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A, 1893, and here subjoined, are therefore in entire accordance with the 
terms of her gift 

(Signed) Mart E. Gabrktt. 

BBC^UIBEMSinrS FOB ADlflSSION TO THB ICEDICAL SCHOOL OF THB JOHNS 

HOPKINS UNIVEBSITY, UNANIMOUSLY APPROVED BT THE MEDICAL 

FAOULTT, FEBRUARY 4^ 1893. 

A coarse of foar years' instruction will be provided leading to the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine. 
To this coarse there will be admitted as candidates for the degree : 

1. Those who have satisfactorily completed the Chemical-Biological 
Course which leads to the A. B. degree in this University. 

2. Qraduates of approved Colleges or Scientific Schools who can furnish 
evidence : (a) That they have a good reading knowledge of French and 
(German ; (6) That they have such knowledge of Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology as is imparted by the regular Minor Courses, given in these subjects 
in this University. 

3. Those who give evidence by examination that they possess the general 
education implied by a degree in arts or in science from an approved Col- 
lege or Sdentific School, and the knowledge of French, German, Physics, 
Chemistry and Biology, already indicated. 

By approved Colleges and Scientific Schools are meant those whose 
standard for graduation shall be considered by this University as essentially 
equivalent to its standard for graduation in the undergraduate department 

It is to be understood that at least one year's study in the Chemical and 
Biological Sciences in their immediate relations to medicine shall be 
required from students after their entrance to the medical school. 



n. 

THE WOMEN'S MEDICAL SCHOOL FJJTSTD. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the University, October 28, 1890, 
the following letter was presented : 

" The committees formed for the purpose of raising a fund to procure the 
most advanced medicp^ <Hlucation for women, can now place at your disposal 
the sum of one hundred thousand dollars for the use of your medical sdiool, 
if you will, by resolution, agree that women whose previous training has 
been equivalent to your preliminary medical course, shall be admitted to 
the school, when it shall open, upon the same terms which may be pre- 
scribed for men. There can be no doubt that women ought to be trained 
to act as nurses for sick women. There is as little doubt that a sufficient 
number of women ought to be educated and trained in such manner as to 
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be follj able to care for nek women who may wish or ought to be treated 
by women. We have devoted ouraelveB to the furtherance of this olgect 
We have reason to hope that a nniyersilj which proposes to fonnd a medical 
I school intended to teach advanced methods in the treatment of those diseases 
which afflict mankind, will not refuse to women the opportunity of learning 
such methods. There is now a general interest in our movement In order 
that this interest may be sustained we ask you to consider our offer at the 
earliest possible period. 

KANCY MORBIS DAVIS, 

CAothnon of the Baltimore OomnUUee,** 

The following minute was adopted by the Trustees : 

The President and Board of Trustees of the Johns Hopkins University 
have received from Mrs. Kancy Morris Davis, chairman of one of the com- 
mittees formed for the purpose of raising a fund to procure the most advanced 
medical education for women, the gratifying intelligence that $100,000 has 
been raised for the use of their intended Medical School, and is at their 
disposal, if they will, by resolution, agree to the terms upon which the 
money was contributed by its donors. 

These terms are that this Board, if it accepts the funds thus raised, shall 
agree, by resolution, that, when its Medical School shall be opened, women 
whose training has been equivalent to the preliminary medical course pre- 
scribed for men, shall be admitted to such school upon the same terms as 
may be prescribed for men. 

The offer to this University of the particular fund is the free voluntary 
act of women residing in this State and in other States^ made without the 
suggestion or solicitation of this Board, and we accept it under and subject 
to the terms which are made a part of the gift, with the understanding and 
declaration, however, that such preliminary training in all its parts shall be 
obtained in some other institution of learning devoted, In whole or in part^ 
to the education of women, or by private tuition. 

The fund so contributed shall be invested and known as '^ The Women's 
Medical School Fund,'' and that fund, and all interest to accrue thereon, 
and all additions made thereto for the same purpose^ shall remain invested 
for the purposes of increase only until, with its aid as a foundation, a general 
fund has been accumulated amounting to not lees than $600,000, and suf- 
ficient for the establishment and maintenance of a Medical School worthy 
of the reputation of this University and fiilly sufficient as a means of com- 
plete medical instruction. Then, and not until then, will a Medical School 
be opened by this University ; and then, and not until then, will the gift 
now offered be used by this Univeisity ; and then, and not until then, will 
the terms attached thereto be operative. 

The utility of a training school for women nurses has been demonstrated 
by the experience and practice of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, and by the 
necessities of home life among our people. 
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This Board is satisfied that in hospital practice among women, in penal 
institutions in whieh women are prisoners, in charitable institations in which 
women aie cared for, and in priTate life, when women are to be attended, 
there is a need and phioe for learned and capable women physicians ; and 
that it IB the bnsinesB and duty of this Board, when it is supplied with the 
necessary means for opening its proposed Medical School, to make provision 
for the training and fall qualification of such women for the abundant work 
which awaits them in these wide fields of usefulness. 

Nothing contained in this minute shall be construed as abridging, in any 
manner, the right of the Board of Trustees of the Johns Hopkins Uniyersity 
to make such rules and r^^lations as they may deem necessary for the 
government of its School of Medicine, when it is organized ; and in making 
such rules and regulations, the terms of this minute e^all always be respected 
and observed. 



ni. 

THE BA2XEY PBOFESSOBSHIP. 

On the death of Dr. Henry Willis Baxley, a well-known physician of Balti- 
more^ (March 13, 1876), it appeared that he had made the Johns Hopkins 
University his residuary legatee, by a codicil dated February 26, 1876, — 
authorizing the Trustees of the University "to endow any medical pro- 
fessorship therein they may think proper." 

The interpretation of some provisions of the will gave rise to litigation 
which was finally settled, and the University has received from the Baxley 
estate the sum of $23,836.52 which, by accretion, amounted, September 1, 
1893, to the sum of $40,787.63. 



IV. 

ANNOUNCEMEITT OF THE FBOFOSED OFENIXTG OF 
THE JOHNS HOFKINS MEDICAI. SCHOOL. 

The following historical statement was made by the President of the 
University, February 22, 1893, preliminary to the public announcement 
required by Miss Garrett's gift : 

I am about to make an announcement sure to be received with pleasure 
by all the friends of this University. But before I do so, give me your 
patience as the successive steps are recounted in the evolution of a great 
idea. The end in view, once seen from afar, now near at hand, has been 
the establishment, in close connection with an endowed university and an 
endowed hospital, of an endowed medical school fitted to give instruction 
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of the best and highest character to etadents especiallj prepared to receive 
it hy the preyioaa study of modem languages, the natural sdences, and other 
liberal arts. 

The germ of this idea was planted twenty years ago. On the tenth of 
March, 1873, the founder of this university attached his name to an instru- 
ment in which he declared it to be his "wish and purpose" that the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital should ^ ultimately form a part of the medical school of 
that university, for which he had made ample provision by his will.*' 

In accordance with his iig unction, the trustees of the Johns Hopkins 
University, as soon as they were organized, began to form a plan for open- 
ing a medical school when the hospital should be completed. On the 22d 
of February, 1876, their purpose had become so definite that, in their behalf 
and with their authority, the president of the university referred to the 
advantage to be derived from the co-operation of the hospital and the uni- 
versity, and then proceeded to say: 

" It will doubtless be long, after the opening of the university, before the 
opening of the hospital, and this interval may be spent in forming plans for 
the department of medicine. 

" But in the meantime we have an excellent opportunity to provide instruc- 
tion antecedent to the professional study of medicine. At the present moment 
medical students avoid the ordinary colleges. A glance at the catalogues 
is enough to show that the usual classical or academic course is unattractive 
to such scholars. The reasons need not be given here. But who can doubt 
that a course may be maintained, like that already begun in the Sheffield 
School at New Haven, which shall train the eye, the hand and the brain, 
for the later study of medicine? Such a course should include abundant 
practice in the laboratories of chemistry, zoology and physics; the study of 
the anatomy, physiology and pathology of the lower forms of life ; an investi- 
gation of the elements of physics and mechanics, and of climatic and meteoro- 
logical laws ; the geographical distribution of disease ; the remedial agencies 
of nature and art ; and, besides these scientific studies, the student should 
acquire enough of French and German to follow with ease European sdenoe, 
and enough of Latin for his professional needs. In other words, in our 
scheme of a university, great prominence should be given to the studies 
which bear upon Life,— the group now called Biological Sciences." 

There is an interesting incident connected with that announcement, which, 
so far as I remember, has not hitherto been recorded. Immediately after 
the delivery of that address, its author received a call from a distinguished 
lawyer of this city, who inquired whether the univenity would like further 
aid. It presently appeared that he came in behalf of Dr. Henry WLUis 
Baxley, of Baltimore, who died a short time afterward, bequeathing a con- 
siderable sum of money for the establishment of a professorship of medicine^ 
a legacy that now amounts to nearly $40,000. This was the first of a long 
line of benefactions that this institution has received since its foundation. 

You may have observed that the paragraph which has been read con- 
dudes with the words ^ biological sdenoes," which were used as synonymous 
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with the studies which hear apon life. At that time the word ^biology" 
in its modem significance was unfamiliar. Its origin was suspicious, its 
tendency unknown. Now that every leading institution in this country, 
including the oldest stronghold of orthodoxy and the newest collie for 
women, has a biological laboratory, it is easy to foiget what a panic was 
produced by the employment of this word only seventeen years ago. It 
was like a ghost, alarming enough to those who were timid or who dwelt 
in the dark. But it did not take long for intelligent people to discover 
that the biological sciences were only their old familiar friends — ^anatomy 
and physiology, botany and zoology, — sporting under a new name^ employ- 
ing modem methods and making free use of modem instruments of 
precision. In 1893 it may afibrd us reasonable pleasure to remark that in 
the medical school of Harvard University, in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, among the physicians and surgeons of Ck>lumbia College in 
New York, in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Virginia, North Carolina and Georgia, and in other States, the biologists 
trained in our biological laboratory, not a few of whom are men of renown, 
have been or are now engaged in the work of preparing young men to 
enter the medical profession with a proper preliminary scientific training. 

In Baltimore, a distinct course of studies, (in which physics, chemistiy 
and biology, with the modem languages were dominant,) intended to be a 
preparation for the subsequent study of medicine, was arranged and offered 
to students (who might be or might not be candidates for the d^ree of 
bachelor of arts) as early as 1878. We must frankly acknowledge that this 
"preliminary medical course," as it has commonly been called, was not 
perfect nor final, nor as good as we can now make it, but it has remained 
upon our register, with hardly any changes, awaiting the time to come 
when the organization of a medical school and the enlistment of addi- 
tional teachers should give both the impulse and the opportunity to prune 
and graft our promising vines, so that in the future they may bear more 
fruit than leaves. I am sorry to say that the number of those who have 
graduated as bachelors of arts in the preliminary course has not been large, 
the total being seventy-three in thirteen years from 1880 to 1892, inclusive ; 
but I am glad to add that we have not lost an iota of our faith in the 
fundamental principles upon which that course was laid down. 

An additional recognition of the value of the biological sciences was secured 
a little later, when a psychological laboratory was opened at the sugges- 
tion and under the guidance of Dr. Stanley Hall. There are now, I am 
told, some twenty psychological laboratories in this oountiy, Yale, Princeton 
and Chicago being among the most recent, but the first of the group was 
opened in Baltimore. Some of you may remember the apprehensions which 
this new ghost awakened. It seemed as if mind was to be treated like 
matter, as if the human eye was trying to penetrate with profane curiosity 
the sacred mysteries of the soul, as if something was going to happen which 
would destroy the foundations of intellectual and spiritual life. But^ again, 
it did not take long for intelligent persons to discover that every investiga- 
7 
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tion that throws light upon the healthy or the diseased action of the brain 
and the nerrons system, everything that tends to show how derangements 
of the mind may be prevented or corrected, everything that brings clearly 
to view the sanitaiy e£bcts of good habits and the mortal tendencies of bad 
habits, woold promote and not hinder the development of man's noblest 
faculties. So experimental psychology assumed an honorable place among 
the sdenoes relating to medicine. 

In the year when the oniveruty was opened, Dr. Joseph Lister came to 
Baltimore and explained to some members of the medical profession, in the 
parbr of Dr. Christopher Johnston, the noteworthy antiseptic precautions 
of which he was the discoverer. It was several years later, within the 
memory of all but the youngest students of this university, when the patho- 
logical discoveries of Koch, which had been preceded by those of Pasteur, 
were announced, sending thrills of hope and expectation, blended with ad- 
miration and surprise, throughout the dvilized world. It was apparent 
that a new epoch in the progress of medicine had been initiated by the study 
of bacteria. The relations of these micro-organisms to health and disease 
are now recognised as of prime importance in the science and arts of medi- 
cine and surgeiy. The wonderful sucoeas of modem operations is largely 
due to these advances in pathology. I remember well, when these dis- 
coveries were first talked about, that one of the best physicians of this place, 
speaking of the poeribilities of the Johns Hopkins Medical School, said to 
me with almost a pathetic plea, ''bring here a modem patholog^" So 
the university called into its service one whom the great Cohnheim nom- 
inated, and encouraged him to study with Eoch and other eminent leaders, 
and then placed him at work in one of the buildings of the hospital, where 
his services might always be at command in the detection of the nature and 
the causes of disease. Certainly, amid all the recollections of perplexity 
and disappointment) we may look back with satis&ction to the early intro- 
duction in this university of the studies of biology, experimental psychology 
and bacteriology. 

Thus from 1876 onward the university was getting ready to begin its 
medical school The construction of the hospital was more costly and was 
slower than any one anticipated. Its opening was postponed from year to 
year. At length that auspicious day (May 7, 1889) was near at hand. The 
hospital trustees selected a staff of physicians and surgeons, and the univer- 
sity gave them the title of professors, without emoluments and duties, with- 
out even opportunities, for in that year the university was in distress^ sailing 
dose-reefed and asking for aid. The munificent income with which it began 
had been greatly diminished, and its prindpal source was absolutely dry. 
It was an anxious time, — a period of peril, from whidi we have not yet 
entirely escaped, for our income from the source referred to is less than 
it was by 175,000 annually. The university at that time had aU it could 
do to keep its obligations without increasing them. It could not begin 
a medical school. The antidpations which had been cherished since 
1878 were grown dim* 
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I cannot begin to tell yon how much thought had been giTen to the 
subject of medical education during all the period that preceded the open- 
ing of the hoepital, — ^what long joumejB were made ; how many hoapitals 
and medical schools in this oountry and in Europe were visited; what 
distinguished physicians were consulted at home and abroad ; what yalu- 
able suggestions were made by all the members of the resident staff; what 
numbers of catalogues and reports were brought together for future refer- 
ence^ — nor wiU I say how many of the brightest young men of the country, 
and especially of Baltimore, were disappointed as year after year they heard 
the lugubrious words, "The Johns Hopkins Medical School is indefinitely 
postponed." 

Belief came in a manner that was both unsolicited and unexpected. 
The increasing importance of giving the best possible training to such 
women as desire to become doctors of medicine had deeply impressed the 
minds of several ladies of Baltimore, most of whom were near of kin to 
members of the board of trustees, and who were thus familiar with all the 
difficulties of the environment These ladies, with great enthusiasm and 
energy, and with a degree of perseverance, in the face of obstacles, which 
should excite both admiration and emulation, undertook to raise a con- 
siderable sum for the endowment of the Johns Hopkins Medical School, 
and so far succeeded that on the 28th of October, 1890, they offiared to pre- 
sent to the trustees the sum of |100,000, subsequently increased to the sum 
of 1111,300, and since augumented, by accrued interest^ so that it now 
stands as a little over $119,000 on the treasurer's books. This generous 
gift was accepted on the condition that men and women should be admitted 
to the Johns Hopkins Medical School upon the same terms; and with the 
additional stipulation that the school should not be opened until its endow- 
ment should reach the amount of $500,000. Toward this endowment the 
trustees were willing to count the value of a lot of land adjacent to the 
hospital which had been bought for a medical school, and also the gift 
already mentioned as received from the estate of Dr. Baxley. Still the 
subscription halted. More than three fifths of the sum desired was want- 
ing. No accessions' came to the endowment, and when our present academic 
year began the possibility of opening the Johns Hopkins Medical School 
seemed more remote than it did sixteen years before, when the university 
began. Darkness preceded dawn. 

.The Christmas gift of Miss Garrett has already been announced through 
the newspapers in every part of this land. Indeed, a lady writing from 
Mentone, the well-known resort, says that as she walked along the street her 
eye was arrested by the placard of a newspaper office, headed Johns Hop- 
Idns University, and as she read she discovered what a gift had been made 
to medical science. 

In view of this wide publicity, you need only to be reminded at the 
present moment of the principal fact that Miss Mary Elisabeth Garrett (in 
addition to previous gifts which amounted to more than $58,000) now 
offored to give the sum of $306,977 toward the endowment of our medical 
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school. Such a welcome gift should leoeive, and has received, and will 
receive the most grateful appreciation of the Johns Hopkins Universitj. 

To me and to almost every one of mj colleagues the letter of Miss 
G^arrett was a great surprise. We could hardly believe it possible that the 
uncertainties and disappointments which had delayed the opening of our 
school of medicine were gone, and that one benefactor had rendered the 
service which many had been invited to undertake. To those who for years 
had been hoping for the^ realisation of a great idea, and especially to those 
who desired to see a school of medicine in which men and women should be 
received on the same terms, and still more particularly to those who asked 
or gave contributions toward the woman^s fund, it seemed as if the promised 
land was now visible from the height of Pisgah. Anxieties and perplexi- 
ties began to vanish like unpleasant phantoms. 

There was, however, one point on which the watchful guardians of the 
Johns Hopkins trusts desired explicit assurance. They knew that the 
strength of a university is freedom, and that among its principal functions 
is the right to determine freely and to change freely the conditions on which 
students may be received and graduated. It is almost superfluous to say 
that this right has come down to our day from ancient times with the force 
of common law. A large gift was now proffered, with an obvious desire on 
the part of the donor to establish a school of medicine of high character 
such as was projected many years before. There was no difference of opinion 
between the giver and the recipients of the gift an to the importance of 
maintaining the highest practicable standard of admission, instruction and 
graduation. But the university was not willing to be bound forever by 
specific limitations. Thus, jealous of liberty for themselves and their suc- 
cessors, the trustees consulted Miss Garrett repeatedly and freely in regard 
to the interpretation of the conditions of her gift, and from her they received 
this clear, courteous, and conclusive reply : 

** No attempt has been made in my letter to confine you for all time to 
the matriculation requirements and the preliminary medical course now 
indicated in your r^gbter. By that letter you were, on the contrary, 
expressly left at liberty to change those requirements from time to time as 
you might see fit, the only restrictions being that such changes of the pre- 
liminary medical course at present laid down in your university register 
shall leave undiminished the time required for preparation for that course 
and the time required for completion of that course and the time devoted 
before and during that course to modem languages other than English and 
to non-medical scientific studies.'' 

The trustees having been finally assured that the right of the university 
to determine and to change the conditions of admission and of graduation 
is not restricted by the terms of the gift, at a meeting held on the twenty- 
first of February, by a formal vote, authorized the announcement that the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School will be opened for students in October, 1893. 
This announcement I now make. 
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PLANS OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The following addrefls was made bj the Dean of the Medical School, Dr. 
W. H. Welch, at the Public Commencement, June 13, 1893. 

On the twenty-eeoond of last Februaiy, at the seventeenth anniversary of 
the Johns Hopkins University, President Oilman, in behalf of the Trustees, 
announced that the Johns Hopkins Medical School will be opened in October 
next. In his address on that occasion, he showed that the purpose of the 
founder of the University and Hospital in providing for such a school as a 
part of the University and in association with the Hospital had been kept 
in view since the beginning of the University, and had influenced the estab- 
lishment and development of several departments of science in this Uni- 
versity. It had been contemplated that the medical department would be 
fully organized at the time of the opening of the Hospital, but when that 
time came financial difficulties rendered impossible the fulfilment of this 
long cherished purpose. 

This apparently indefinite postponement of the opening of the Medical 
School was the more keenly appreciated because enough had already been 
done to make clear that here was a great opportunity for medical education. 
The University had already provided professorships of chemistry, physi- 
ology and pathology ; the Hospital had secured a staff of able physicians 
and surgeons, who received from the University the title of professors ; many 
details in construction of the Ifospital, which added much to its cost, were 
intended for the use of the Medical School ; in various ways the resources of 
these two great institutions, University and Hospital, were available for the 
benefit of the Medical School. Additional buildings, laboratories and pro- 
fessorships, however, were needed to complete the organization of a medical 
department worthy of the University. I need not rehearse how, by the 
generous gift of Miss Qarrett, these difficulties were overcome. This was 
all told by President Oilman on last Commemoration Day. 

It seems appropriate on this occasion to say a few words about what has 
already been done toward the organization of the Medical School and about 
the aims of the School 

Much needed to be done to prepare for the opening of the School in 
October, and no time could be or was lost in beginning these preparations. 
One of the first things to engage the attention of the Medical Faculty was 
the determination of the amount and character of preliminary education to 
be required of students admitted to the Medical School as candidates for 
the doctor's degree. This is, in my opinion, the most perplexing problem 
concerning medical education, especially in this country. A few words will 
make the difficulties clear. At present in this country no medical school 
requires for admission knowledge approaching that necessary for entrance 
into the Freshman class of a respectable college ; numy schools demand only 
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the most elementary education, and some require no evidence of any pre- 
liminary education whatever. Foreign medical schools differ in this respect, 
but all in Europe have far more rigid requirements for admiuion than has 
any school in this country. In Germany, which in recent years has done 
more than any other country for the advancement of medical science, the 
student passes from the gymnasium to the university, where, at an average 
age of nineteen years, he begins the study of medicine with physics^ chem- 
istry and other subjects, which are included in this country in the so-called 
preliminary medical courses. It is to be noted that traluing at a classical 
gymnasium is required and cannot be substituted by that at a Real-gym- 
nasium, in which a scientific takes the place of a classical course. 

For many years in Germany and elsewhere there has been much dis- 
cussion as to the preliminary education which should be required of students 
of medicine and there is still great difference of opinion on this subject In 
his earlier years DuBois Reymond said Greek by all means should be re- 
quired ; later he cried " More Conic Sections and less Greek." Virchow, in his 
recent rectorate address, demands an improvement in methods, especially in 
such as train the senses, particularly of sight and touch. '^At present," he says, 
" we must complain that the mfgority of our students have no accurate knowl- 
edge of colors, that they make false statements regarding the form of objects 
which they see, and that they have no sense for the consistence and characters 
of the surftice of bodies/' and yet " knowledge of this kind is of the greatest 
importance for the medical man as often the diagnosis of the most important 
conditions depends upon it." 

Even if there were agreement of opinion as to the best education prepara- 
tory for the study of medicine, there would still remain for us very serious 
and important difficulties peculiar to the system of education in this country. 
These difficulties result from the anomalous development of those American 
colleges which are half college and half university, but are neither one 
thing nor the other, and from which students are graduated at an average 
age of twenty-two to twenty-three years. The flower of our youth seek a 
collegiate education and it is eminently desirable that they should have it 
We believe that those who have had a liberal education are best fitted for 
the study of medicine, but it is important that the study of medicine should 
begin at an age not exceeding twenty or at the utmost twenty-one years. 
The period of professional study should not be lees than four years, and after 
this many will wish to spend a year or a year and a half in hospital service 
and an equal length of time in special study in this country or in Europe. 

How are we to adapt to the embarrassing and anomalous development of 
American colleges a system of medical education for which a liberal educa- 
tion is demanded as a prerequisite ? \¥e are not prepared to recognize a 
high school training as sufficient, and between this and training in a college 
or scientific school there is no intermediate grade. We must therefore en- 
deavor to conform to the peculiar conditions in our colleges and sdentific 
schools. We do not claim to furnish an entirely satisfactory solution of the 
problem, but we have endeavored to do the best we could under all of the 
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cucQmstanoeB hj asking that stadents who are admitted to the medical 
school as candidates for the doctor's degree shall possess the liberal educa- 
tion implied hy a degree in arts or in science, and shall also have a specified 
amount of knowledge in certain sciences fundamental to the study of medi- 
cine, as well as a reading knowledge of French and Qerman. In other words 
we ask the colleges which keep students two years after the age when the 
study of medicine should begin, to teach them during these two years such 
subjects as physics, chemistry and general biology, which in most European 
schools are included in the medical curriculum, but which can be better 
taught in the faculty of arts, or of science, than in a medical school. This 
means that a student taking a four years' academic course in one of these 
colleges shall have made up his mind at the end of sophomore year to study 
medicine. It means also that, if compared with European systems of medi- 
cal education, the course of medical study required for our degree of Doctor 
of Medicine ooyers fiye to six years. We fully realize that the number of 
students who will meet these rigid requirements is not likely to be large. 

I have dwelt thus upon the requirements in education preliminary to the 
study of medicine, not for the purpose of discussing these requirements for 
which neither time permits nor is the occasion suitable, but in order to 
make clear that there are especial difficulties in determining what these 
requirements should be and that these difficulties are greater in this country 
than elsewhere. Only experience can determine whether or not the plan 
which we have adopted is the best one for our purpose. It is to be expected 
and desired that, with improvements in educational methods and systems in 
this country, there will be corresponding improvements in the character of 
the training to be required in preparation for the study of medicine. At 
any rate we can feel sure that we shall not be subject to the reproach most 
frequently brought against American Medical Schools, viz : a low standard 
of admission, — ^for our standard is not only vastly higher than has ever before 
been attempted in this country, but is not surpassed in any medical school 
in the world. 

Before opening the medical department it was necessary to fill three 
professorships, viz : those of anatomy, of pharmacology, and of physiology. 
The Trustees confirmed the appointment of the three men recommended 
for these chairs by the Medicid Faculty. Dr. Mall has accepted the pro- 
fessorship of anatomy. Dr. Abel that of pharmacology, and Dr. Howell that 
of physiology. We believe that we have been most fortunate in securing 
these young men, who are enthusiastic and well trained in their special 
departments, and who have shown distinguished ability both as teachers 
and investigators. Each relinquished, in order to come here, important 
professorships with brilliant prospects in other institutions: Dr. Mall in 
the University of Chicago, Dr. Abel in the University of Michigan, and 
Dr. Howell at Harvard. It is a source of no slight gratification that these 
three new professors were all formerly connected with this University, — 
Dr. Mall as fellow and assistant in pathology. Dr. Abel as a graduate 
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stadent, and Dr. Howell first as student and oltimatelj as associate pro- 
fessor of physiology. 

By Dr. Martin's resignation of the professorship of Biology, we have 
heen deprived of his aid in the organization of the Medical SchooL He 
had formed a part of the small nncleas of a medical £B,culty which had 
existed in the University for many years. He had looked forward for 
years to helping to start the new school from which so much was expected* 
It was largely by his scientific work in this University that the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School had a distinguished reputation before it really 
existed. He has done a great work not for this University alone, but for 
the whole country, in the advancement of higher physiology; and the 
Medical School should not and will not forget Dr. Martin's services in 
lighting here the flame of one of the chief medical sciences. That this 
flame will be kept bright by his successor in the chair of physiology, we all 
believe. 

At present the Pathological Building on the grounds of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital is receiving two additional stolries, which wiU accommo- 
date the departments of anatomy and physiological chemistry until other 
buildings of the Medical School are constructed. 

The length of time required to complete the course of study in the 
Medical School will be four years. The first year will be devoted chiefly 
to the study of anatomy, physiology, and physiological chemistry. At the 
end of this year the student will have reached about that point in the 
course which corresponds to the examen phyneum in the German Uni- 
versities. With us, however, there will follow three years of strictly pro- 
fessional, mostly practical, study, instead of two years of such study in the 
German system. Pathology, pharmacology, and the general principles of 
medicine and surgery will be taken up in the second year, and during the 
last two years the work will be very largely clinical, that is bed-«ide and 
dispensary instruction. At present only the details of the first year's course 
have been worked out and announced, as students at the beginning will be 
admitted only to the first year of study. 

In the methods of instruction especial emphasis will be laid upon prac- 
tical work in the laboratories and dissecting room and at the bedside. 
There will be close personal contact between teacher and student Gradu- 
ates of the School may look forward to securing places as internes in the 
Hospital. 

The aim of the School will be primarily to train practitioners of medicine 
and surgery, that is to qualify persons to take care of diseased and injured 
conditions of the human body. We hold that the medical art should rest 
upon a thorough training in the medical sciences, and that, other things 
being equal, he is the best practitioner who has this thorough training. 
The medical sciences have made great progress in the last quarter of a 
century, greater than has the practice of medicine with which alone the 
general public has much concern. The prevention and treatment of disease 
have, however, also made important advances, and it can not be doubted 
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that they will derive still greater benefits in the fature from the discoveries 
which have been made and are to come in physiology and pathology. 

But medical edacation is not completed at the medical school ; it is only 
begun. Hence it is not only or chiefly the quantity of knowledge which the 
student takes with him from the school which will help him in his future 
work; it is also the quality of mind, the methods of work, the disciplined 
habit of correct reasoning, the way of looking at medical problems. 

In order to cultivate in the student this habit of thought, this method of 
work, I believe that there is no one thing so essential as that the teacher 
should be also an investigator and should be capable of imparting some- 
thing of the spirit of investigation to the student. The medical school 
should be a place where medicine is not only taught but also studied. It 
should do its part to advance medical science and art by entx>nraging origi- 
nal work, and by selecting as its teachers those who have the training and 
capacity for such work. In no other department of natural science are to 
be found problems awaiting solution more attractive, more significant than 
those in medicine; and certainly these problems do not lose in dignity 
because they relate to the physical well-being of mankind. 

The Johns Hopkins Medical School will start unhampered by traditions 
and free to work out its own salvation. It will derive inestimable advan- 
tage from being an integral and coordinate part of this great university, 
which will see to it that university ideals and methods are not lost sight of 
in the new school. It will have the support of a great hospital, the trustees 
of which have already shown the most enlightened spirit in the encourage- 
ment of medical research. May the Johns Hopkins Medical School not 
only receive lustre from the University and the Hospital, but may it also 
add to the renown and usefulness of both these institutions, of which it is 
to form a part. 
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REPORT. 



To THE Trustees op the Johns Hopkins Univebsity: — 
OenUemen: 

I have the honor to present my nineteenth Annual Report 
as President of the Johns Hopkins University. 

The academic staff numbered during the year eighty-three 
teachers, including seventeen professors and instructors in the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School. The number of students 
enrolled was five hundred and twenty-two, of whom two hun- 
dred and sixty were residents of Maryland, and two hundred 
and forty came here from forty other States of the Union, and 
twenty-two from foreign countries. Among the students were 
three hundred and forty-four already graduated^ coming from 
one hundred and forty-three colleges and universities ; there 
were one hundred and twenty-three matriculates (or candi- 
dates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts) ; and there were 
fifty-five admitted as special students, to pursue courses of 
study for which they seemed fitted, without reference to grad- 
uation. The d^ree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred upon 
forty-one candidates, and thirty-three candidates were pro- 
moted to the d^ree of Doctor of Philosophy.'*' 

* The BiatirticB have been prepared, as in former years, by the Begistrar, 
Mr.T.RBall. 
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The following table indicates the enrolment of students in 
each year since the University was opened in the autamn of 
1876: 





Total 
EnroUed. 


Gradaatei, 
(incl. Fellows.) 


Matriculates. 


NOQ. 

Matricttlatefl. 


1876-77 


89 


64 


12 


23 


1877-78 


104 


68 


24 


22 


1878-79 


123 


63 


26 


36 


1879-80 


169 


79 


32 


48 


1880-81 


176 


102 


37 


37 


1881-82 


176 


99 


46 


31 


1882-83 


204 


126 


49 


30 


1883-84 


249 


169 


63 


37 


1884-86 


290 


174 


69 


47 


1886-86 


314 


184 


96 


34 


1886^7 


378 


228 


108 


42 


1887^8 


420 


231 


127 


62 


1888-89 


394 


216 


129 


49 


1889-90 


404 


229 


130 


46 


1890-91 


468 


276 


141 


61 


1891-92 


647 


337 


140 


70 


1892-93 


661 


347 


133 


71 


1893-94 


622 


344 


123 


66 



During eighteen years^ two thousand four hundred and 
fifty-seven individuals have been enrolled as students, of whom 
ten hundred and fifty-eight are registered as from Maryland 
(including eight hundred and fifty-eight from Baltimore), and 
thirteen hundred and ninety-nine from fifty-eight other States 
and countries. Fourteen hundred and thirty-nine persons 
entered as graduate students, and ten hundred and eighteen 
entered as undergraduates. Of the undergraduates, two hun- 
dred and thirty-two have continued as graduate students, 
many of them proceeding to the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy. It thus appears that sixteen hundred and seventy-one 
persons have followed graduate studies here. 
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The following table indicates the geographical distribution 
of the students each year since the openings as shown by the 
Annual Eegisters : 





CfMd. 


NotoJMd, 




CfMd. 


NoloJMd. 


1876-77 - 


' 69 - 


- 80 


1886-86 - 


- 130 - 


- 184 


1877-78 - 


- 71 - 


- 33 


1886-87 - 


- 162 - 


- 216 


1878-79 - 


- 76 - 


- 47 


1887-«8 - 


- 199 - 


- 221 


1879-80 - 


- 97 - 


- 62 


1888^9 - 


- 183 - 


- 211 


1880-81 - 


- 96 - 


- 81 


1889-90 - 


- 216 - 


- 189 


1881.«2 - 


- 97 - 


- 78 


1890-91 - 


- 236 - 


- 233 


1882-83 - 


- 106 - 


- 98 


1891-92 - 


- 273 - 


- 274 


1883-84 - 


- 128 - 


- 126 


1892-93 - 


- 266 - 


- 286 


1884-86 - 


- 130 - 


. 160 


1893-94 - 


- 260 - 


- 262 



The attendance upon the courses given in some of the 
principal subjects has been as follows during the last five 
years: 



Mathematicii and Astronomy, 

PhTsics, 

Chemistry, 

Mineralogy and Geology, . . 

Biology, 

Pathology and Bacteriology, . 

Greek 

Latin, 

Sanskrit, etc., 

Semitic Languages, .... 

German, 

French, Italiaji, etc., .... 

English, etc., 

History and Political Science, 
Psychology, Ethics, etc., . . 



1889-90. 


1890-91. 


1891-92. 


1892-98. 


83 


86 


98 


118 


86 


98 


138 


146 


137 


114 


136 


127 


33 


30 


27 


28 


64 


69 


72 


68 


34 


40 


44 


67 


66 


61 


69 


49 


69 


70 


73 


77 


38 


36 


46 


41 


36 


26 


22 


18 


116 


104 


121 


110 


88 


84 


91 


80 


90 


84 


94 


84 


142 


143 


166 


192 


60 


72 


61 


68 



1898-94. 

116 
123 
119 

32 

60 

36 

46 

67 

46 

18 
103 

83 

86 
164 



Since d^rees were first conferred, in 1878, four hundred and 
twenty-two persons have attained the Baccalaureate d^ree, 
ftnd three hundred and ten have been advanced to the d^ree 
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of Doctor of PhiloBophjy as appears from the following table^ 
— ^the whole number of individuals graduated being six hun- 
dred and seventy-five : 









B.A. 


Ph.D. 




B.A. 


Ph.D. 


1877-78 






- 




1886-87 - 


- 24 - 


- 20 


1878-79 






8 - 




1887-88 - 


- 84 - 


- 27 


1879-80 






16 - 




1888-89 - 


- 36 . 


- 20 


1880-81 






12 - 




1889-90 - 


- 87 . 


. 88 


1881-82 






15 - 




1890-91 - 


- 50 - 


- 28 


188^^ 






10 - 




1891-92 - 


- 41 - 


- 37 


1888-84 






28 - 




1892-93 - 


- 40 - 


- 28 


1884-86 






9 . 




1893-94 - 


. 41 - 


- 88 


1885-86 






31 - 






422 


810 



Death has removed from the Board of Trustees one of the 
original members of that Board and of the Hospital Board^ 
the Honorable Charles J. M. Gwinn, who died at his resi- 
denoe in this city, February 11th, 1894, in his seventynsecond 
year. He drafted the will of the founder of this University, 
and, from that time onward until the last days of his life, he 
paid very dose attention to all the interests of the University, 
and especially to every question in which l^al prindples were 
involved. During the last four years of his life, he was the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Trustees, a post 
of great responsibility. The esteem in which he was hdd 
is shown by a minute presented at a joint meeting of the 
Trustees of the University and of the Hospital, adopted, 
and ordered to be entered on their records. 

Minute. 

In foanding and administering institations as complex as this Uniyersity 
and this Hospital, there are many parts and many actors. One contribntes 
capital, another suggestion, another experience, another learning, and 
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another ooanseL The resultant of all these forces is the progress of the 
undertaking, which, according to their aoyustment, may be slow or quick, 
irregular or steady, disheartening or inspiring. 

In the organization and development of the Johns Hopkins foundations 
the Hon. Charles J. M. Gwinn has been from the beginning a counsellor. 
It is never to be forgotten that his pen drafted the instruments by which 
both the Hospital and the University were created, and that in no small 
degree it is due to his wise foresight that the ftindamental articles of both 
institutions were kept free from those needless restrictions and those embar- 
rassing requirements which often fetter the noblest plans. 

With Francis White and the late Francis T. King he was an executor 
of the wUl of Mr. Hopkins. He was an original member of both boardsi 
and on the death of Judge George William Brown, in 1890, he succeeded 
in the Uniyersity Board to the important office of chairman of the executive 
conmiittee. 

His eminence as a lawyer caused him to be the counsellor upon whom 
both boards relied for l^;al advice. He never encouraged litigation, but 
always sought for conciliatory action. In the art of exact and discrimi- 
nating expression he was remarkably successful, and nothing seemed to give 
him more pleasure than to reduce to an acceptable form the conclusions 
reached by his colleagues upon difficult or controverted points. His attend- 
ance upon the meetings of the Trustees during a period of nearly twenty 
years was regular and punctual, and when absent he rarely, if ever, failed 
to send a written apology. His manners were dignified and courteous ; his 
language was graceful and seasoned with wit. He earnestly advocated the 
admission of women to the Johns Hopkins Medical School upon exactly 
the same terms as men, and he drafted the papers by which this result was 
reached. Under all circumstances he was in fitvor of maintaining high 
standards of education and scholarship. 

A man of noble mien, of great natural ability, of liberal education, of 
wide reading in literature, history, and jurisprudence, he naturally came 
into varied and confidential intercourse with the leaders of public opinion 
in politics and in law, while his abilities as a counsellor were recognized 
not only by his colleagues, but by the public, who called him repeatedly to 
stations of dignity and responsibility* 

His name is sure to be remembered in the annals of the two foundations 
to whose interests he was thoroughly devoted. 
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The University has met with another severe loss. Professor 
George H. Williams, who was with us in good health and 
spirits until the end of the last session, was soon afterwards 
taken with a fever and died at the home of his parents in 
Utica, New York, on the twelfth day of July, 1894, at the 
age of 38 years. He had been a member of this university 
since 1883, b^inning as a fellow by courtesy, and receiving 
promotion from time to time until he became a professor. 
He organized with great skill the instruction in goology, 
mineralogy, and crystallography ; secured the co-operation of 
other geologists, and introduced to the universities of this 
country the methods of microscopic petrography, in which he 
had become proficient under the instruction of the distinguished 
Professor Rosenbusch, of Heidelberg ; and he brought to Balti- 
more a body of advanced and enthusiastic students, many 
of whom now hold conspicuous stations. His contributions 
to science were numerous and valuable. 

Professor Williams had many rare qualities. His intel- 
lectual habits were accurate and orderly; his enthusiasm 
never failed; his judgment was sound; he was ready to 
co-operate in the promotion of all the interests of the Univer- 
sity to which he owed his first allegiance, and of the com- 
munity with which he became thoroughly identified ; he was 
a good expounder of scientific truth, not only before those 
who were qualified to follow him by special studies, but also 
before public audiences ; he had a fine sense of humor ; he 
was equally fond of work in the open field and of work in 
the library and laboratory. In all the relations of life he was 
upright, considerate, helpful, and exemplary. 

The affection with which he was r^arded by his colleagues 
is shown in the following minute, which was adopted at a 
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oommemorative meetings after a memoir of his life had been 
read by Professor Clark and remarks had been made by 
several of his associates and friends. 

Minute. 

The President and TrosteeB of the Johns Hopkins Uniyersity, the 
members of the Academic Staff, and the advanced students in the depart- 
ment of Geology, assembled to give expression to their common sorrow at 
the death of their beloved associate, instructor, and friend, George Hunt- 
ington Williams, now place on record their appreciation of the eminent 
service rendered, in his brief career, to the University, and to the wider 
interests of science, through his work as a teacher and investigator; and 
bear testimony to the varied and admirable intellectual gifts, and the 
charming personal traits, which so commended him to the esteem and 
affection of those who knew him that they cannot cease to cherish his 
memory and to mourn his early death. 

Becoming connected with the University in 1883, a young and untried 
man, he displayed such marked powers that he speedily gathered around 
him a body of attached and enthusiastic pupils, and through his inspiring 
qualities as a teacher, and the repute acquired by his scientific work, he 
was able to organize and develop a department of instruction which has 
been highly influential and useful. The loss sustained by this institution 
in the removal of an officer and teacher of his high intelligence, his wide 
acquisitions, and his unique personal force, cannot be measured in words. 

It is a melancholy satisfaction to recall at this time some of the qualities 
of mind and of character which were so conspicuous in him. His alert, 
inquisitive observation; the clear judgment and sound reasoning which he 
brought to the interpretation of what he saw ; his excellent power of state- 
ment, whether with voice or pen ; his cultivated appreciation of literature ; 
the energy, hopefulness, and enthusiasm which he carried into his work and 
imparted to his associates ; his genuine individual interest in his students ; 
the friendliness and helpfulness of his relations to his colleagues, and his 
readiness to cooperate in every worthy undertaking; — these marks of a 
pure, refined, generous, and highly gifted nature were characteristic of 
him. The recollection of these delightful traits makes more keen the 
sense of loss. Yet with reverent gratitude must it be accounted no ordi- 
nary privilege to hold the precious memory of his active mind, his joyous 
nature, and his loving heart 
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The year 1894 will always be remembered in our annals 
as that in which the McCoy Hall was completed and opened. 
It is so substantial that it is likely to last for a century to 
come^ and so spacious and convenient that long as it lasts it 
will be adapted to academic service. 

We owe this hall to one who was a devoted friend of the 
Johns Hopkins University from its inception. The late John 
W. McCoy, while living, indicated in many ways his interest 
in this work, and at his death it was found that the Univer- 
sity had been made his residuary l^tee. The edifice which 
now bears his name, will be described by the architects in a 
paper to be elsewhere printed, and, in less technical terms, 
the chief characteristics of the building may here be stated. 

Its position is in the middle of the group of buildings now 
occupied by different departments of the University, — one of 
its doors facing the physical laboratory on Monument street, 
the other facing the chemical and biological laboratories on 
Little Boss street. The length of the building is 175 feet; 
its breadth, 100 feet; it is four stories in height, above a 
light and airy basement. It is so connected with Levering 
Hall that there is easy access from one structure to the other 
both upon the ground floor and on the second story. Two 
staircases and two elevators connect the four floors. 

Upon the first floor is an assembly room where a thousand 
persons may be seated. This was not designed as an audi- 
torium or theatre (a want still felt), but it was intended to be 
used as a place for the written examinations of large classes 
of students, for social gatherings, for occasional lectures and 
public meetings, and for the exhibition of such objects as may 
belong to the University or be loaned to it from time to time. 
Adjacent to this assembly room on the south are appropriate 
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rooms for the use of the trustees and the president. On the 
north are rooms adapted to the meetings of the faculty and 
also to occasional lectures. The ample corridor upon this 
floor makes an attractive cloister, where familiar and in- 
formal conversation may be carried on by the members of 
the University in the intervals of leisure. 

The second floor is devoted to lecture-rooms and class- 
rooms, including especially those designed for instruction in 
the modem languages and in philosophy. 

Upon the third floor several rooms are assigned to the use 
of seminaries and classes in the ancient languages, and in 
various departments of historical and political science. 

Upon the fourth or upper floor the principal library of the 
University is placed, in a large, light, and well-arranged hall, 
where books of general interest are kept, and where the prin- 
cipal periodicals are accessible. One of the accessory rooms 
is devoted to catalogues and bibli(^raphies ; another is a stack 
room, where books not in constant demand may be placed ; a 
third is to be devoted to maps, charts, and diagrams; a 
fourth to costly illustrated books, many of which come from 
the McCoy collection; a fifth is set apart for the ordinary 
studies of such students as are- admitted to its privileges. 

From this description it may appear to those at a distance 
that under one roof the principal part of our library is placed, 
and also the subordinate libraries, studies, and class-rooms of 
those professors whose studies are chiefly devoted to languages 
and literature, ancient and modem, to historical and political 
science, and to philosophy. The building is severely simple, 
but the ample spaces set apart for the corridors and stairways 
give the impression of dignity, and there is abundant wall 
space for such ornaments and decorations appropriate to a 
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university as may here be placed. We have already received 
some noteworthy gifts. Such portraits and busts as belong to 
the university have already been brought hither. The United 
States Greological Survey has consented to place upon the walls 
some illustrations of the studies which have been made in the 
region of the Chesapeaka A number of interesting autographs 
of literary men, many of which were received from Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis, are seen near the class-rooms devoted 
to English literature. The Bluntschli library is now, as here- 
tofore, easily accessible in a separate room to the students of 
history. The Cohen collection of Egyptian Antiquities is 
arranged in one of the historical rooms. The remarkable 
collection of documents pertaining to the Alabama Claims, 
given by Mrs. Creswell, will soon be appropriately arranged. 
A room is devoted to the illustrations of Southern litera- 
ture and history which have been given by Colonel Scharf, 
General Birney, and others. 

The usefulness of this building has been already demon- 
strated. Here were held the graduating exercises of the 
summer of 1894, when one thousand persons were seated in 
the principal room. At the beginning of the new year all 
the students of the University and their friends, with the 
officers of instruction and government, were invited to a social 
assembly, and it was estimated that a thousand persons were 
present. The bankers of Baltimore, on the 11th of Octobej*, 
here received and entertained the bankers of other cities, who 
were in attendance at the annual convention of the American 
Bankers' Association. But the daily uses of the building are 
far more important than the exceptional. For the first time 
in the history of this foundation, the classes in languages and 
literature have appropriate rooms. The new year consequently 
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begins with buoyancy and satisfaction. There is a note of 
vivacity and enthusiasm apparent in all the classes assembled 
in their new abode. 

The transfer of the library was brought about during the 
summer by the librarian, Mr. Nicholas Murray (with the 
patient and willing co-operation of a large stafiP of employees), 
to whose knowledge of books and skill in arranging them the 
University is permanently indebted. 

Such a building as has now been described will always be 
serviceable in an institution like this, though it does not meet 
all our requirements. From present indications it appears 
that the next important hall should be placed on Howard 
street (where the dwelling-houses used for administrative pur- 
poses are now standing), and it should contain ample rooms 
for the exhibition of the important collections, now owned 
by the University and likely to be increased, in biology, min- 
eralogy, geology-, botany, ethnology, archseology, and bibliog- 
raphy. It would be chiefly a Museum, but it might include 
an auditorium, well designed and well arranged, for the 
accommodation of public assemblies, and adapted to academic 
celebrations as well as to lectures and concerts. 

The opening of the Johns Hopkins Medical School occurred 
October 1, 1893. The number of students who entered at 
the beginning of the year, as candidates for the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine, was eighteen, three of whom were ladies. 
At the beginning of the second year thirty-four additional 
students began the course, of whom eight were ladies. In 
addition, sixty-five Doctors of Medicine attended advanced 
courses. The opening of this department is an event of 
so much importance, not only to the University, but to 
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the interests of medical education throughout the country/ 
that it may be worth while to recapitulate the principles whidi 
have governed its organisation, although these have already 
been stated by different persons and at different times. 

First. This department of instruction is under the control 
and direction of the trustees of the Johns Hopkins University 
as completely as every other department of instruction. The 
professors and instructors have in no sense a proprietary in- 
terest in the work here undertaken. Their salaries are paid 
from the treasury of the University. They have no personal 
interest in the amount of funds that may be collected from 
the fees of the students. They are consequently able to 
devote their time to the best interests of the students and the 
advancement of knowledge, without regard to the maintenance 
of large classes or the admission of scholars who are not 
qualified to pursue the work here provided for them. 

Second. Those only are admitted to this medical school, 
as candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine, who have 
pursued a course of liberal education in some college of 
repute, or who give evidence by examination that they have 
made corresponding advancement in knowledge. No other 
institution in the land has placed so high a standard for the 
reception of students in medicine as this. But for admission 
to our medical school, it is not enough to have had what is 
commonly called a liberal education; every student entering 
himself as a candidate for the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
must give evidence in advance that he has acquired a reading 
knowledge of French and German, and that he has pursued 
the study of physics, chemistry, and biology, each through a 
course of one year's instruction which included laboratory 
work* 
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Third. After entering the medical school the instruction 
is to a great extent by laboratory methods, though not to the 
exclusion of lectures, recitations, conferences, and demonstra- 
tions. Ample facilities are afiPorded for practical and experi- 
mental work in physiology, physiological chemistry, phar- 
macology, pathology, bacteriology, and anatomy, and, as the 
classes advance, for clinical observations in the surgical and 
medical wards of the hospital and in the dispensary. 

Fourth. The Johns Hopkins Medical School is in close 
affiliation with the Johns Hopkins Hospital. The physicians 
and surgeons of the one institution are officers and associates 
of the other, — the renown of the hospital depending not only 
upon the excellence of the buildings and their complete adapta- 
tion to their specific offices, but even more on the efficiency of 
the scientific stafiP and the skill of the well-trained nurses. 
The hospital contributes in a high degree to the value 
of the school of medicine, and illustrates the wisdom of the 
founder in placing the two institutions which bear his name 
into such close relationship. It is never to be forgotten that 
he declared his wish to be that the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
should ^^ ultimately form a part of the medical school of that 
University, for which he had made ample provision by his 
will." 

Fifth. The course of instruction extends through four 
years, and is well graded, so that in the early years the stu- 
dent acquires a knowledge of the fundamental medical sciences 
which embrace those underlying facts and principles upon 
which the practical treatment of disease largely depends. 
Afl;er the habits of correct observation and of careful reason- 
ing are matured, and the fundamental knowledge of the 
sciences which contribute to medical science and art have been 
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acquired^ the student proceeds to the practical observation of 
medical and surgical cases under the guidance of the clinical 
teachers. These plans were adopted early in the history of 
this foundation^ and have often been the subject of private 
and public discussions, but they could not be carried out for 
the lack of the requisite fiinds. The generosity of Miss 
Grarrett and other ladies who are greatly interested in the 
admission of women to the best opportunities for medical 
education, has now enabled the trustees to open their medical 
school upon this elevated plan. The professorships thus far 
instituted are these: anatomy, physiology, pharmacology and 
physiological chemistry, pathology, obstetrics and gynecology, 
medicine, and surgery. The superintendent of the hospital is 
professor of psychiatry. With the permanent staff are asso- 
ciated a large number of younger physicians and surgeons. 

Sixth. To promote the instruction in medicine many parts 
of the hospital were available, especially its amphitheatre and 
its library. The pathological laboratory on the northeast cor- 
ner of the hospital grounds was, by the addition of two stories, 
enlarged to meet the new requirements and, together with the 
biological laboratory of the University, has afforded facilities 
for the instruction of the first-year students. A second build- 
ing, of three stories, devoted chiefly to students in anatomy and 
pharmacology has been built during the past year, — a simple 
and unostentatious building, embodying the ideas of the pro- 
fessors who are to be chiefly concerned in it ; and it promises 
to be a most convenient and attractive place of work. Other 
buildings will soon be needed, and the large space at the com- 
mand of the university, near the hospital, will undoubtedly, at 
no distant day, be needed for several other structures adapted 
to medical instruction. 
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Seventh. In addition to the r^ular medical eourse for 
candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine, practical 
oonrses and courses of lectures are annually offered to gradu- 
ates in medicine. The number of persons who followed these 
special courses, during the last year, was sixty-five. The 
courses of instruction offered to students already graduated in 
medicine were as follows. Among the lecturers will be found, 
besides the names of the Faculty, the names of other medical 
men, of great ability and promise, well trained in the best 
schools of medicine, at home and abroad. 

Pathological Anatomy and Histology, Experimental Path- 
ology, and Bacteriology, — Professor Welch, assisted by Dr. 
Simon Flexner and Dr. B. Meade Bolton. 

Normal Histology (preparatory to the courses in Path- 
ol(^y), — Dr. L. F. Barker. 

General Medicine (including Laryngology, Diseases of Chil- 
dren, and Diseases of the Nervous System, — lectures, clinics, 
bedside and dispensary teaching), — ^Professor Osier, assisted 
by Dr. W. 8. Thayer, Dr. J. N. Mackenzie, Dr. W. D. Booker, 
and Dr. H. M. Thomas. 

Surgery (lectures, clinics, dispeasary, &c.), — Professor Hal- 
sted, assisted by Dr. J. M. T. Finney, Dr. J. C. Bloodgood, 
and Dr. James Brown. 

Ophthalmology, — Dr. Samuel Theobald, assisted by Dr. R. 
L. Randolph ; Laryngology, — Dr. J. N. Mackenzie ; Derma- 
tology,— Dr. J. W. Lord and Dr. T. C. Gilchrist. 

Gynecology (lectures, clinics, practical work, &c.), — Pro- 
fessor Kelly, assisted by Dr. Hunter Robb and Dr. A. L. 
Stavely. 

Psychiatry (lectures and clinics), — ^Professor Hurd, assisted 
by Dr. H. J. Berkley. 
2 
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History and Literature of Medicine (lectures)^ — ^Dr. John 
S. Billings, U. S. A. 

One of the most acceptable gifts which the University has 
received within the year was a fund of ten thousand dollars, 
yielding an income of five hundred dollars annually, which 
is to be devoted to the assistance of meritorious scholars who 
may be in pecuniary need. This gift 'was made by Mrs. 
William E. Woodyear, of Baltimore, and is set apart as a 
perpetual memorial of her husband, who was long and hono- 
rably known in the mercantile circles of this community. The 
five scholarships thus instituted are called '^the Woodyear 
Scholarships," and they are to be given annually to five young 
men who are known to the authorities as young men of ability 
and promise, but are not to be won by competitive examina- 
tions. Such gifts are most welcome contributions to the funds 
of this University. By this gift, the donor is assured that, for 
years to come, five scholars of promise will be aided to secure 
an education at a time when a moderate amount of generous 
aid is a very great help, and that the name of her husband 
will be held in grateful and honorable remembrance by suc- 
cessive generations of young men. 

By the kindness of friends of the University, several prizes 
have been offered for the encouragement of excellence in lite- 
rary composition. One of these, a prize of one hundred dollars, 
was offered for the best essay written during the current year 
by a matriculated member of the collegiate department. This 
prize was won by Wilbur Withrow Ballagh, whose essay on 
the Olympian Games was pronounced the best among four 
by the committee who kindly read and examined the essays, 
viz.. His Honor, Judge Phelps, Col. Richard Malcolm John- 
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ston^ and Mr. Tunstall Smith. Two prizes, one of thirty and 
the other of twenty dollars, have been offered for the best 
eaasLys written by members of the dass that entered in 1893. 
To encourage continued studies on the part of those who have 
already been graduated here, a prize of one hundred dollars 
was ofiPered by one of the Trustees for the best essay written 
by a bachelor of arts of the Johns Hopkins University of not 
more than five years^ standing. The essay is to be submitted 
on or before the first of May, 1895. 

A fifth prize, for the encouragement of public speaking 
by the undergraduates, was offered at the beginning of the 
current year. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis, the well-known writer, once 
a student among us, has given an interesting collection of the 
autographs of recent writers, — the collection which had been 
exhibited by Messrs. Harper & Brothers at the Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago. They are of especial value as being 
pages of actual ^' copy " sent to the printers by writers of dis- 
tinguished reputation. Other friends, who have seen these 
autographs (which are now framed and displayed near the class- 
room for English Literature), have presented other interesting 
manuscripts and photographs, so that the University is gradually 
for^iing a valuable collection of mementoes of American and 
British writers to which further contributions will be welcome. 

Mrs. John A. J. Creswell, whose husband was a prominent 
lawyer of the State of Maryland and, from 1869 to 1874, 
Postmaster-Gkneral of the United States, has presented to the 
University an important collection of books and papers per- 
taining to the settlement of the ^^ Alabama Claims.^' Mr. 
Creswell was counsel for the United States in both the courts 
established by Congress for the distribution of the sum received 
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from the government of Great Britain, and he preserved with 
care copies of the documents (a large part of them in manu- 
script) which came into his hands during the progress of this 
transaction. The collection, in accordance with a vote of the 
Trustees, is to be suitably encased and inscribed and made 
accessible to all who are interested in that important interna- 
tional transaction. 

Messrs. William Knabe & Sons, of Baltimore, who have 
acquired a world-wide distinction as manufacturers of piano- 
fortes, having heard at the time of the completion of McCoy 
Hall that it was desired to give in it, from time to time, musical 
entertainments, presented to the University one of their concert 
grand pianos, and offered to keep it, perpetually, in good order. 

In the course of the last winter. Captain John Donnell Smith, 
of Baltimore, a botanist well known at home and abroad for his 
enthusiasm and skill as a collector of plants growing in Central 
America, as well as for his varied attainments in botanical 
science, opened his private herbarium and his remarkable botan- 
ical library to the students of this University. At the same 
time he indicated his intention to present both the herbarium 
and the library to the University, whenever a suitable building 
should be provided for their reception and adequate funds for 
the maintenance of a department of botany. Unfortunately, 
at the present time the University has no funds which it can 
devote to this purpose. In the meantime, it is very grateful to 
Captain Smith for the privilege of consulting, from time to 
time, the herbarinm and books belonging to him, and it looks 
forward to a day when his generous proposal will be accepted. 
A careful account of this herbarium and library was prepared 
by Dr. John P. Lotsy, Associate in Botany, and published in the 
Univenity Circular, No. 109. The announcement has attracted 
attention in botanical circles at a distance and at home. 
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The attention of our instructors in geology was called dur- 
ing last winter to an important collection of fossils that had 
been brought together by Professor Robert T. Hill, of Wash- 
ington, as a result of his investigations in the Southwest. 
Dr. Williams wrote concerning this collection : '' Aside from 
the number and variety of the specimens^ the facts that many 
of them are the types of new genera and species described by 
Professor Hill, from the rich Cretaceous fauna of Texas, and 
that many others are forms new to science and not yet described, 
make this collection unique.'^ When this matter was brought 
to the attention of the University, several friends united in 
making the purchase, and the collection is now a part of our 
important geological museum. The donors of this gift are 
Messrs. Jesse Tysou, Francis White, Mendes Cohen, William 
T. Dixon, and Daniel C. Oilman. 



The fourth series of lectures from the Percy Graeme Turn- 
bull memorial lectureship was delivered by Professor Charles 
E. Norton, of Harvard University, the subject being Dante. 
The hall was filled with an appreciative audience, and the 
dignity of the foundation was well sustained by the theme 
selected and by the ability with which it was treated by the 
leading Dante scholar of this country. For convenience of 
reference, the names of all the lecturers upon this foundation 
are here repeated : 

1. Edmund C. Stedmak, LL. D., **The Nature and Elements of Poetry." 

2. Professor Riohabd G. Jjebb, LL. D., D. G. L., "The Growth and In- 
fluence of Classical Greek Poetry." 

3. Profess* R. Y. Tybbell, LL. D., Litt D., « The Growth and Li- 
flnence of Latin Poetry." 

4. Professor Chaalsb Eliot Nortok, LL. D., D. C. L., " Dante." 
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The Donovan fund has enabled us to invite Doctor Horace 
Howard Furness, the well-known Shakespearean critic, to give 
a series of readings on Shakespeare, and Doctor Weir Mitehdl, 
of Philadelphia, to supplement this course with a single lecture 
on the Elizabethan age in relation to its drama. 

The Levering lectures, for the year 1893-4, were given by 
President Hill, of the University of Rochester, the subject 
being the relations of Science and Religion. 

The presence in this country of the distinguished archse- 
olc^ist. Professor W. M. Ramsay, of Aberdeen, led to an 
anticipation of the usual time for the delivery of the Lever- 
ing lectures, in the session of 1894-5. He gave, in the month 
of October, a course of lectures on the Travels of St. Paul, 
which he had studied by personal investigations in Asia Minor 
during repeated journeys in that country. 

The Levering lectures, although primarily designed for the 
Young Men's Christian Association, have proved attractive to 
all the students of the University, and to many persons not 
connected with us who have obtained admission to the hall. 

The lecturers upon this foundation have been as follows : 

1. Bey. John A. Bboadus, D. D., '< Jesos of Nazareth.'' 

2. President W. B. Habpeb, LL. D., ''The Old Teetament Scriptures.'' 

3. Bey. Bichabd S. Storbs, D. D., "St Bernard." 

4. Bev. William B. HuirriNOTON, D. D., '' The Four Monosyllables of 
Beligion, — Light, Life, Law, Love." 

6. President David J. Hill, LL. D., '^Beligion in the light of Scienoe." 
6. Professor William M. Bamsay, D. C. L., "St. Paul, the Traveller." 

The Honorable William T. Harris, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, has again favored us with a course of 
lectures on successive Saturday mornings. His theme was 
the Philosophy of History, and the hall was opened to per- 
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SODS engaged in educational work not connected with the 
University, as well as to our own advanced students. This 
course was followed by a course on educational topics, the 
subjects and the speakers being as follows : 

1. The Place of English in College Edacation. Professor Gbeene. 

2. The Chemical Laboratory. Professor Bemben. 

3. The Necessity for Liberal Edncation. President GiIiMAK. 

4. The Study of Mathematics. Professor Newoomb. 

5. The Study of Modem Languages in Schools and Colleges. Professor 
Rahbeau. 

6. Recent Advances in Medical Instruction. Professors Welch, Abel, 
and Howell. 

7. Some Recent Books of Interest to Students of Edncation. Professor 
GsiFFm. 

Commemoration Day was observed February 22 by a public 
assembly of the officers and students^ in the Peabody Institute. 
The principal addresses on this occasion were given by Pro- 
fessor Bloomfield, on "A Century of Comparative Philology," 
and by Professor Mendenhall^ of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey^ on ^^ Measurements of Precision considered in their 
fielation to the Condition of Man/' These addresses were 
preceded by a prayer by the Rev. Dr. Currie, Rector of Christ 
Church. The d^ree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred 
upon four candidates. The music^ which included the singing 
of a hymn by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes and the Hopkins 
ode entitled "Veritas Vos Liberabit," was directed by Pro- 
fessor John. Itzel^ of the Peabody Conservatory, the vocal 
music being led. by Mr. T. S. Baker. 

Commencement exercises were held June 14, in McCoy Hall, 
where an audience of one thousand persons was comfortably 
seated. The principal address was delivered by a former student 
of this University, Walter 8. Page, Esq., of New York, now 
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Editor of "The Forum/' one of the original company of 
Fellows appointed in 1876. He was followed by Mr. Richard 
Burton^ of Hartford, Conn., a Doctor of Philoeophy of this 
University in 1888, who read an original poem. An address 
commemorative of the late John W. McCoy, in grateful 
recc^nition of his bounty, was given by Professor William 
Hand Browne. The chaplain of the day was President 
Groucher, of the Woman's Collie of Baltimore. Degrees 
were conferred by the President upon seventy young men. 
As the number of graduates of this University increases, 
and they are more and more widely distributed through the 
country, it is natural that they should form alumni associa- 
tions for the maintenance of personal friendship and for 
keeping informed with respect to the welfare of their alma 
mater. The oldest of these associations is that in Baltimore, 
of which the president, during the past year, was Doctor 
E. R. L. Grould. Its eighth annual meeting was held the 
twenty-second of February. On the same day, thirteen Hop- 
kinsians on the Pacific slope sent their greeting to the Uni- 
versity from San Francisco, and the Northwestern Alumni 
Association, assembled in Chicago, also sent their salutations. 
Six Japanese, meeting in Tokio, addressed a telegram to the 
University, which was received and read on Commemoration 
Day. On the fourth of May the first annual meeting of 
the Johns Hopkins Club of New England was held at the 
Parker House, Boston. Forty members were present. Pro- 
fessor Royce, of Harvard, presided, and addresses were made 
by the presidents of Harvard University, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and Clark University, and by a guest 
from Yale University. A poem was read by Mr. Richard 
Burton, Ph. D., of Hartford, Connecticut. The Johns Hopkins 
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University was represented by its President^ who was received 
as a guest of honor. 

The report of the Marine Laboratory for the session of 
1894, which is printed on a subsequent page, records the 
work which was carried on at Beaufort^ N. C, between the 
7th of April and the 7th of July. The Director of the lal)ora- 
tory, two fellows in zoology^ an assistant in morphology^ four 
graduate students, and one undergraduate^ constituted the 
party. From the statement of Dr. Brooks, it will be seen 
that, after many experiments, a way to feed the young oysters 
during their swimming larval life was discovered, thus doing 
away with one of the most serious obstacles to the successful 
propagation of the American oyster from the egg. Provision 
was made by the Commissioner of Fisheries, too late to be 
utilized this season, for the continuance of this work in the 
aquaria of the Commission at Wood's HoU. By suspend- 
ing glass plates from the end of the wharf at Beaufort, and 
examining them at short intervals, young oysters were obtained 
in less than an hour after attachment, and in all subsequent 
stages of development up to maturity. These collections, 
which are now being studied in the biological laboratory, 
will supply valuable data regarding the conditions most 
favorable for a "set of spat," and the rate of growth of 
young oysters. They also furnish a basis for an anatomical 
study of the oyster from the beginning of its sedentary life. 
This investigation was carried on under the direction of Mr. 
C. P. Sigerfoos, as a special assistant of the U. S. Fish Com- 
mission. He also made a careftil study of three of the most 
destructive American species of the Teredo. The director 
acknowledges the aid which he received from the U. S. Fish 
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Commission, and also his obligations to the Secretary of War 
for permission to use the government wharf at Beaufort. 

The various journals tliat are published by the Johns Hop- 
kins University have been continued as usual during the year. 
There are now completed five volumes of the '^Biological 
Studies/' sixteen volumes of the "American Journal of Mathe- 
matics/' fourteen volumes of the *' American Journal of Phi- 
lology/' sixteen volumes of the "American Chemical Journal/' 
twelve volumes of the "Studies in History and Politics/' 
besides fourteen extra volumes of the same series. Of the 
*^ Johns Hopkins University Circulars/' the thirteenth volume 
is now completed. The University has lent its aid to other 
important publications. The Contributions to Assyriology, 
edited by Professors Delitzsch, of Leipzic, and Haupt^ of Bal- 
timore, receive an annual subsidy and have now completed a 
second volume. 

A memoir on the Grenus "Salpa/' by Professor W. K. 
Brooks, making a quarto volume of four hundred pages, 
with fifty-seven colored plates (nearly all of them from the 
pencil of the author), was published in December. It em- 
bodies the result of many years' work on the part of the 
author and is based upon material collected partly by the 
United States Fish Commission, and partly by the workers 
in the Marine Laboratory of this University. 

The University Press acts also as the publisher of a 
new and critical edition of the Old Testament in Hebrew, 
which is edited by Professor Haupt. The contributors to 
this work are chosen from among the leading Hebrew 
scholars of the world. Several parts of this work are now 
printed, or in press, including Job, Samuel, and Leviticus. 
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In oontiDiiation of the Hopkins bibliographies^ lists have 
been published of books^ memoirs^ and articles written by 
those who are now, or who have been, members of this Uni- 
versity. Six such lists have now appeared, — in chemistry, 
mathematics, physics, astronomy, geology, and philology, — 
three having been issued during the past year. 

The series of Hospital Beports and Hospital Bulletins have 
been continued through the year. The credit of these publi- 
cations belongs to the Johns Hopkins Hospital, but, as many 
of the contributors are members of the University staff, and 
as the supervision of the publication has fallen upon the Uni- 
versity press, it is proper to mention them here. 

Since the publication of the last fieport, the following 
appointments and promotions in the Faculty have been made 
by the Trustees : 

To be Professor of Organic Greology : * 
WiLUAM R Clabk, Ph. D. 

To be Associate Professor of Romance Languages : 
Adolf Bambbau, Ph. D. 

To be Associates : 
Lewsllxib F. Babkeb, M. B., Anatomy. 
B. MsADE Bolton, M. D., Bacteriology., 
LoRRAiN 8. HxTLBUBT, Ph. D., Moihemoties, 
Ghristophkb Johnston, Ph. D., Semitic Lang%Mge$. 
L. EaoL Mjenoeb, Ph. D., Bomomoe Lainguagw. 
Bebnabd C. Steineb, Ph. D., History. 

To be a Lecturer in Mathematics and Astronomy : 
A. 8. Chxssin, Ph. D. 

* November 5, 1894. 
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To be Instructors and Assistants : 

J. Bascom Cbenshaw, Ph. D., PAyaieoZ IMning^ 
Jacob H. Hollander, Ph. D., Eoonomie». 
Wbstel W. Willouohby, Ph. D., PMied Science. 
Edwabd B. MATUKWSy Ph. D., Mineralogy, 
G. Cabroll Mabdxn, Ph. D., Romance Languages. 
Edwin S. Faust, Ph. D., Phyeiologioal Chemieiry, 
FoKGSB Da Haak, Bomance Lamguagte, 
WnjJAH J. A. BlibB) EBperimegUal Phynce, 

The University was invited to send a delegate to the cele- 
bration of the second centenary of the University of Halle. 
Professor Haupt represented us upon that occasion and gave 
to that ancient seat of learning, in our name, a number of our 
principal publications, and he also attended, as a representative 
of this University, the international congress of orientalists 
which was held in Geneva. Doctor Nuttall, an Associate in the 
medical department, represented the university at the congress 
of hygiene held in Buda Pesth, and at the international medical 
congress in Rome. The centennial celebration of Bowdoin 
Coll^2^, in June, 1894, was attended by the President jof the 
University. He was also present at the commencement of 
Harvard University, in order to testify to the respect enter- 
tained by the Johns Hopkins University for President Eliot, 
whose twenty-five years of service at the head of Harvard 
University were then commemorated. At the beginning of the 
academic year several delegates from our faculty were present 
at the celebration of the centennial of Williams College. 



From its earliest days, the Johns Hopkins University has 
engaged, to a greater or less extent, in the study of the natural 
characteristics of the r^ion in which it is placed. Politically 
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this is the State of Maryland; geographically it is the natural 
basin of the Chesapeake Bay, that r^ion which b^ins at the 
sources of the Susquehanna, and extends to the capes of Yir- 
ginia, being bounded on the west by the ridges and slopes of 
the Alleghany system, and on the east by the Atlantic Ocean. 
Several stages may be indicated in the study and interpreta- 
tion of this vast area by the members of this University. 
Before any students were assembled, the co-operation of 
Mr. Uhler, who was and is now president of the Maryland 
Academy of Sciences, was secured, and a small sum of money 
appropriated for bringing together specimens of the local 
natural history. Afterwards, under the auspices of Professor 
Martin, a field club was organized, with sections in it devoted 
to geology, zoology, and botany, and, by its continuous efforts, 
many important contributions, illustrating the local fauna and 
flora, have been made to the museums of the University. 
Mr. Basil SoUers, of Baltimore, and Dr. Barton, of our own 
staff, have been particularly interested in the botany of this 
vicinity. Subsequently, similar and important collections were 
received from the Maryland Academy of Sciences and were 
fully described at the time when they were passed over to our 
museum. For the study of the marine fauna of the Chesa- 
peake region, including the oyster, the Chespeake Zoological 
Laboratory, or Marine Station, was instituted in 1878, and 
a considerable sum of money annually appropriated for its 
maintenance. Gradually the researches of Professor Brooks 
and his associates in this laboratory have been extended 
beyond the waters of the Chesapeake. Very important pub- 
lications have resulted from the investigations made at the 
different stations which have been occupied successively by 
this organization. 
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Lot of Stationb. (Dr. W. K. Bsookb, Dirtetar.) 

1878. Old Point Comfort, Va. (Fort Wool) 

1879. Crisfield, Md., and Fort Wool. 

1880. Beaufort, N. C. 

1881. Beaufort, N. C. 

1882. Beaufort, N. a 

1883. Hampton, Va. 

1884. Beaufort, N. G. 

1885. Beaufort, N. C. 

1886. Green Turtle Key, Bahama Iblands. 

1887. Naasau, Bahama Islands. 

1891. Port Henderson, Jamaica. 

1892. Bimini, Bahama Islands. 
189S. Port Henderson, Jamaica. 
1894. Beaufort, N. C. 

When the late Professor Williams was called to give in- 
struction in geology, and subsequently when his services were 
reinforced by those of Professor Clark, much attention was 
bestowed upon the geology of the Chesapeake region. Begin- 
ning in the neighborhood of Baltimore, where the gabbro area 
is of great geological significance, these studies were extended 
to important r^ons between the coast and the mountain 
summits, and from New Jersey to North Carolina. Under 
the guidance of Professors Williams and Clark, eight suc- 
cessive geological expeditions have been made, directed partly 
to the study of rocks and minerals, and partly to the study 
of the remains of animal and vegetable life. In all these 
researches, the aid of the United States Geological Survey, 
under the direction of the chief, Major Powell (now succeeded 
by Professor Walcott), has been of the utmost value. The 
thanks of all intelligent people dwelling in this region are 
due to that department of the government for the efficient aid 
it has given to the study of our local geography. 
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EZFEDinONB MADE BT THE GEOLOGICAL DePABTMENT. 



1. 


Coastal PlaiD. 


Dr. Clabk. 


1888. 


2. 


Coastal Plain. 


Dr. Ct.ark. 


1889. 


8. 


Coastal Plain. 


Dr. Clabx. 


1890. 


4. 


Coastal Plain. 


Dr. Clabk. 


1891. 


5. 


Western Maryland. 


Dr. Williams, 


1891. 


6. 


Coastal Plain. 


Dr. Clabk. 


1892. 


7. 


Appalachian Region. 


Dr. Williams. 


1893. 


8. 


Coastal Plain. 


Dr. Clabk. 


1894. 



In addition to these longer expeditions, which generally 
occupied a week or ten days, there have been numerous day 
excursions during the spring and autumn into the Piedmont 
Region, to the west of the dty, under the guidance of Dr. 
Williams, and into the Coastal Plain under the guidance of 
Dr. Clark. 

The following list, based on one prepared by the late Pro- 
fessor Williams, is intended to show at a glance in what a 
number of ways the neighborhood of Baltimore has been 
graphically represented. He confidently asserted that no city 
in the United States has a more varied series of maps and 
models of its surroundings than Baltimore. 

Tofpographieal Map$. 

1. U. 8. Geolc^ical Sorvej Sheet ''Baltimore." Scale 1 : 62,500, with 
Baltimore at its centre. 

2. U. S. Geological Snryej Atlas Sheet "Baltimore." Scale 1:62,500, 
with Baltimore near its southern edge. 

8. Johns Hopkins University Topographic Map of Baltimore and Vicin- 
ity. Scale 1 : 62,500, embracing over 400 square miles and comprising all 
the U. S. Geological Survey Sheet Baltimore and parts of the three con- 
tiguous sheets, " Relay," " Laurel," and « Ellicott City." 1892. 

4. Maryland Weather Service Map of the State, drawn in Washington 
on a scale 1 : 500,000, and variously reproduced. This gives the boundaries 
drainage and principal towns accurately, but has no topography. 1891. 
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Oeologiecd Map$. 

5. The earliest geol<^cal map of Maryland is that issued bj P. T. Tyson, 
in his report of 1860, and republished, with slight revision, in Martinetfs 
New Atlas of Maryland, in 1873. 

6. In August, 1891, the U. 8. Geological Survey issued a preliminary 
geological map of Washington and Vicinity, with adjacent portions of 
Maryland, for the use of the International Congress of Geologists. 

7. In February, 1892, a preliminary edition of the Baltimore Sheet, 
geologically colored, was issued by the Survey for the use of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers. The coloring of this map was, however, 
unsatisfactory, and the sheet was reissued, greatly improved in appearance, 
in August, 1892. 

8. In November, 1892, the Johns Hopkins University issued its topo- 
graphic map, geologically colored. The scheme of colors adopted for this 
map is quite independent of that in use by the Geological Survey. 

9. A new geological map of the entire State, on a scale of eight miles to the 
inch, or about 1 : 500,000, was prepared for the World's Fair fiook on Mary- 
land. This is based upon the geological work of Darton, Williams, Keith, 
Geiger, Tyson, and White. 

ModdB. 

10. In addition to the maps, several relief models have been prepared 
with the use of the new topographic data. A model of the area of the first 
Baltimore Sheet, with Baltimore at its centre, was made in 1890 by Mr. 
CkMmos Mindeleff of Washington, on a scale of four inches to the mile, and 
with no vertical exaggeration. This model was constructed for the Balti- 
more Real Estate Exchange, and its cost was met mainly by Mr. H. C. 
Tumbull, by whom it was copyrighted. It is 5} feet high by 4} feet 
broad and is mounted in a heavy oak frame. As the natural vertical 
scale of this large model rendered it too flat for the purpose intended by 
the Real Estate Exchange, it has been deposited at the University, and a 
second one constructed for the Exchange on the same scale, but with a 
four-fold vertical exaggeration. This model is a very graphic representa- 
tion of the region about Baltimore. 

11. A large photograph of the second model is now in course of prepara- 
tion by Cummins. 

12. A geologically colored replica of this model was exhibited by th« 
Geological Survey in the Government Building at the Chicago Fair. 
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13. The Cumberland Valley Railroad hlid constrocted in Philadelphia 
a relief model of the North and South Mountains between the Susquehanna 
and Potomac rivers, to show the valley and the course of its road. The 
original is deposited at Wilson College, Chambersburg, while photographic 
reproductions adorn the time-tables of the road. A considerable part of 
Maryland is represented on this model. 

14. The Maryland Board of Managers for the World's Fair prepared a 
large relief model of the entire State, measuring seven by twelve feet, the 
work of Mr. Cosmos Mindeleff of Washington. 

More recently the study of the climate of Maryland has 
been undertaken, chiefly at the suggestion of Professor Clark. 
.The co-operation of the State of Maryland, of the United 
States Weather Bureau, of the Maryland Agricultural CoU^, 
and of the Johns Hopkins University resulted in the institu- 
tion, by the L^islature, of the Maryland Weather Bureau, to 
which the State has given an annual stipend. In return for 
this, frequent bulletins respecting the weather have been issued, 
and annual reports have been made to the L^slature. At 
length the materials were collected for an admirable series 
of weather charts of Maryland, published by the State and 
widely distributed. 

It will be seen from the facts now recapitulated that 
the scientific gentlemen connected with this University have 
done everything in their power to bring before the public 
accurate, complete, and varied information respecting the 
physical peculiarities of this State and the surrounding 
territory, upon which the development of mines, quar- 
ries, forests, fisheries, and agriculture intimately depend, 
and consequently the general welfare of the people of 
Maryland. 

In recognition of the knowledge thus accumulated, the 
Maryland Commissioners for the World's Fair requested the 
3 
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University to prepare a volume which should exhibit the 
natural history of the State^ its civil history^ and the condi- 
tion of its public institutions. A quarto volume, to which 
many pens contributed, was therefore prepared and dis- 
tributed, and may be r^rded as an epitome of what is 
known respecting the structure and physical characteristics of 
Maryland and the historical development of the institutions 
of the State. 

The University continues to be one of the institutions sup- 
porting the American School of Classical Studies in Athens. 
In view of a contribution made some years ago, it has the 
privilege of nominating a biologist, to the U. S. Fish Com- 
mission, as an occupant of one of the tables of the marine 
laboratory at Wood's Holl. The annual report in respect 
to the Maryland State Weather Service is printed in the 
appendix. 

The library now numbers 66,684 bound volumes, an in- 
crease of 4,398 volumes within the year. 

The serials received by the University exceed one thousand 
in number. 

Among the separate libraries of tiie University the medical 
b^ins to assume great importance, — ^the aggregate number of 
volumes of this collection being about 4,500. 

Among the donations of the year especial mention should 
be made of these gifts : 515 volumes, in geology and other 
sciences, which belonged to the late Isaac Tyson, and are 
presented by his son, Mr. Jesse Tyson, of Baltimore ; more 
than 150 volumes of miscellaneous books from the library 
of the late provost of the Peabody Institute, Doctor N. H. 
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Morison^ presented by his daughter; 43 volumes from the 
library of her brother, the late Porter Poinier, one of the 
earliest persons to be appointed to a fellowship in this Uni- 
versity, presented by Mrs. Burr Porter; a number of valuable 
astitonomical books by Mr. 8. V. Hofiinan, a Fellow of this 
University in astronomy; and a very interesting collection 
of documents published by the Royal Italian Columbian 
Commission, presented by the Italian Government. The 
University has also received a copy of the medal struck in 
honor of the Jubilee of Professor Drisler, of Columbia College, 
together with a printed copy of the minutes adopted by the 
Trustees of Columbia in honor of Professor Drisler. From 
the Committee on the celebration of the adoption of the United 
States Constitution, copies have been received of the medal 
struck upon that occasion ; and from William £. Dodge, Esq., 
of New York, a copy of the illustrated volume which describes 
the celebration. 

A cast, representing the head of Aristotle, modelled by 
Professor Carl L. Brandt, Director of the Telfair Institute, 
in Savannah, Greorgia, has been presented by the artist, and 
now adorns the wall of our new library. 

A collection of several hundred mounted microscopic 
forms has been received from Mr. Lewis Woolman, of 
Philadelphia. 

As these pages are passing through the press, the University 
has received from William W. Spence, Esq., of Baltimore, a 
Babylonian brick measuring twelve inches by seven and a half 
inches, and stamped with an inscription, in cuneiform charac- 
ters, referring to Nebuchadnezzar II, who flourished b. c. 
605-561. This is a valued contribution to our small but 
noteworthy collection of antiquities. 
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The relations of this UniverBity to the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital and to the Peabody Institute have been as close as 
in former years, and much of the efficiency of our distinctive 
work is due, on the one hand, to the establishment and main- 
tenance, upon a most liberal plan, of the great library endowed 
by George Peabody ; and, on the other hand, to the mainte- 
nance of the hospital endowed by Johns Hopkins which has 
become, as already stated, the basis of the Johns Hopkins 
School of Medicine. 

The attention of the trustees and of the public is called to 
the careful statements (printed as usual in the appendix), re- 
garding the courses of instruction which were given in this 
University during the last academic year. These statements 
have been prepared under the direction of the principal in- 
structors, whose names are appended thereunto. They show 
the real work of the University. The methods that are here 
followed and the results that are reached should be examined, 
in spite of their technical character, not only by the Trustees, 
but by all our friends who are interested in the prepress of 
higher education. To attempt to condense these reports 
would be to deprive them of their value ; to recapitulate them 
is needless. It may only be said that there has never been a 
greater activity among us in all intellectual pursuits than was 
manifested during the year just closed. 

The only important changes that have been made in our 
plans are those which relate to the undergraduate work. 
Those who are familiar with this, are aware that from the 
beginning a difference has here been made between " admis- 
sion '^ to college and ^^ matriculation '* in it. The standard 
of matriculation continues to be, as it has been, in general 
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terms^ the standard of admission to the sophomore class in 
other colleges. Baltimore City Collie and the excellent 
private schools of this citj have trained their pupils so well 
that their students, at admission, could pass our matriculation 
examination. But this was not true of schools in other 
places ; consequently, we have had from the beginning a com- 
pany of young men who might be called students conditionally 
admitted, and who have been usually designated upon our 
catalogue as " candidates for matriculation." Some instruc- 
tion has been provided for them, but not in a systematic way. 
Henceforward such young men will be taught as members of 
a class ; while, at the same time, those who choose to pass our 
matriculation examination at the time of their admission to 
college, will be allowed to do so. 

There is another noteworthy change in our plans. The 
group system, with its many advantages, has developed an 
undesigned tendency, — a tendency to be so rigid that the 
freedom of choice adapted to individual peculiarities has been 
too restricted. Modifications have therefore been introduced, 
after prolonged discussions, which can easily be understood 
by reference to a paper on " The College Work of the Johns 
Hopkins CTniversity,'' published last summer. In intro- 
ducing these changes, it was found desirable and possible to 
give much more time to the undergraduate study of English 
than has hitherto been allowed, — ^a change which has been 
greatly promoted by the appointment of a college professor 
of English. Among the new electives opened to undergradu- 
ates, astronomy, geology, and Hebrew may be named. 

A table showing the present occupations and professions of 
the alumni of the University, compiled by Charles Weathere 
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Oceupationa of our Oraduates. 



Bump (A. B.^ 1892)^ appeared in the Baltimore Swn for June 
8, 1894, and it has sinoe been revised by the author. The 
graduates of June, 1894, are not included. The list is ar- 
ranged in the order of percentages, and they are based on the 
total 682, which excludes those who have died and those 
whose occupation is unknown. 



College profesHora, - - - - 
Lawyers and students of Law, 

Phjucians, 

Continuing their studies, - - 

School teachers, 

Clergymen, 

In mercandle pursuits, - - 
Editors and ioumalists, - - 
Analytical chemists, - . . 

Electricians, 

GoYernment scientists, - - . 
Geologists, State and national, 
In Charity Organization work, 
Directors of Physical Culture, 

Librarians, 

School superintendents, - - 

Engineers, 

College President, - - - - 
Lieutenant, U. 8. A., - - - 
Architect, 

Dead, 

Occupation unknown, - - . 

Totals, 



Ph.D.'s 
and 



30 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 


4 

1 
1 



1 





1 






50 



Ph.D.'B. 



176 
2 
3 
4 
6 
2 

6 
6 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 

fO 

1 




231 



A. B.>s. 



15 

86 

57. 

49 

31 

19 

22 

14 

3 

6 

5 

1 

1 







11 

7 



331 



TotaJa. 



220 

90 

61 

57 

38 

22 

22 

19 

13 

*10 

9 

5 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 



17 
13 



612 



Per cent. 



37.8 

15.5 

10.5 

9.8 

6.5 

3.8 

3.8 

3.3 

2.2 

1.7 

1.5 

.9 

.7 

.5 

.3 

.3 
.2 
.2 
.2 



* This does not include the students who have received Certificates of 
Proficiency in Electrical Engineering and have not gone forward to a dc^gree. 

t Dr. A. W. Small, now head professor of social science in the University 
of Chicago, was formerly President of Colby University, Me., and Mr. John 
H. Finley, at one time a graduate student at this University, is now Presi- 
dent of Knox College, IlL 
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The question is so often raised in respect to the funds of this 
institution that a few words on this subject may not be inap- 
propriate. Important changes were made a few years ago in 
one of the principal securities given to the University by its 
founder, and from the new investment, a fixed income is now 
received. The fees derivied from tuition have become a very 
important part of our resources. Many generous gifts have 
been made by the citizens of Baltimore, and others. Yet it 
should not be forgotten that the income from one part of the 
original endowment is less by $76,000 annually than it was 
when the University was instituted, and that, as a consequence, 
many plans of advancement have been checked or suspended. 
It has not been necessary to contract our work, or to diminish 
salaries, or to deviate in any way from the engagements which 
have been made, but there is great need of a larger endow- 
ment, if this University is to maintain the place that it has 
won among the institutions of this land. Since the well-known 
reduction in our resources, here referred to, more than a mil- 
lion dollars have been given, for one purpose or another, to the 
Johns Hopkins University. Nearly nine-tenths of this sum 
has been directed to such objedB as the medical school, lecture- 
ships, and buildings, so that, from this source, there is hardly 
any income available for general purposes. 

From the first, the work of the Johns Hopkins University 
has not been restricted to the city or state in which it is placed. 
Its honors, its fellowships, its d^rees, its courses of instruc- 
tion, — all its advantages, — have been freely opened to young 
men from every part of this land, and to many from other 
countries. It has been an unsectarian but not an irreligious 
institution. Its influence has been national. Its publications 
and its contributions to science have gone to the universities 
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and libraries of the world. While Baltimoreans may there- 
fore take pride in this state of things^ and will doubtless con- 
tinue to help it by large gifts and by small gifts, it does 
not seem unreasonable to hope that enlightened persons, 
not dwelling in Maryland, will see what a foundation has 
here been laid and will also be willing to aid in its further 
development. 

In conclusion, I beg leave again to express my grateful 
recognition of the unvarying support of the Board of Trustees, 
without whose watch Ail care nothing could have been accom- 
plished. They are unpaid, and their devoted efforts for the 
promotion of higher education deserve the thanks of the 
entire community. The members of the Faculty have, each 
in his way, been most cooperative and efficient. Not a jar 
has occurred in the harmonious workings of our educational 
system. 

The government of the students continues to be personal ; 
friendly counsel, occasional remonstrance, and hearty sympathy 
with the characteristics of youth distinguish the discipline 
of this University. Law, government, and discipline — just, 
sure, and prompt — ^there must be. The key note is this, that 
upright conduct, courtesy, and devotion to study are required 
of all students; while neglect in any of these particulars, 
if voluntary and prolonged, will deprive a student of the 
privil^es of membership. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Daniel C. Gilhak, 

President. 

November 6, 1894. 
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REPORTS ON THE INSTRUCTION IN THE 
CHIEF BRANCHES OP STUDY. 

Prepared by the Principal Instructors in the several departments. 



Mathematics and Astronomy. 

I. — ASTBOKOHT. 

Profeesor Newcomb gave the following coarses : 

I. The Method of Least Squares. Tunee wekH/y, first haJf^ear. This 
coarse was an elementary introdaction to the subject, and designed especially 
to develop the first principles of the theory of probabilities as applied to 
scientific investigation. 

II. Astronomical Optics. 7\nee weekly^ first half-^ear. The object of this 
course was the complete development of the theory of radiant energy as 
founded on the laws of thermodynamics and applied to the interpretation 
of spectroscopic observations. The laws of reflection and absorption and 
the conclusions to be drawn from spectra of various classes were set forth. 
The general principles of cosmical physics as connected with radiant energy 
were also developed. 

Dr. Poor gave the following courses : 

1. General Course in Theoretical and Practical Astronomy. Three times 
weekly, through the year. 

This course was intended for those beginning the subject and for those 
who wished to take Astronomy as a subsidiary subject for the doctorate. 
It included a general outline of the principal problems of Spherical Astron- 
omy, the first principles of the method of Least Squares, and a careful dis- 
cussion of the fundamental laws and equations of Gravitational Astronomy. 
A short historical sketch of the science was also given. 

Among the books consulted and referred to in this connection were: 
Spherioal and Praetieal AstroTiomy, Chauvenet; Oeneral Astronomy^ Young; 
.Btstoire de P Astronomies Delambre. 

2. Computation of Orbits and Ephemerides. Three times weddy, first haif- 
year. 

The methods of computing and correcting orbits were fully developed, 
special attention being given to the practical application of the various 
formulae derived. 

41 
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8. Methods of Gompating Sped&l Pertorbatioiis. Three times loeeiUy, 
second half-year. 

The methods of computing the pertarhations of rectangoUr coordinates 
and of the elements were carefally developed and the students trained in 
their numerical applications. Other methods, notably Hansen's, were 
briefly outlined. < 

Among the books consulted and referred to in connection with courses 2 
and 3 were : BahnheetimmniKng, Oppolser ; Theoretical Astronomy^ Watson. 

4. Advanced Theoretical Astronomy. WedUy, eeeond half-year. 

In this course were discussed the Lagrangian method of obtaining the 
variations of the elements of a planet's orbit, the secular perturbations of 
the elements, and questions as to the stability of the solar system. In the 
main the course followed TisseraAd's M$oastwpie Ofifdste, Vol. 1, with many 
references to Cheyne*s Planetary Theory. 

The work in the observatory was carried on whenever the weather per- 
mitted. Up to May 1st observations were made on seventy-two nights. All 
the students were trained in the use of the transit instrument and the 
equatorial The meridian circle was used for practice by Messrs. Outx, 
Harrison, Ebaugh, and Hoffman. During the autumn the equatorial was 
assigned to Mr. Hofiman for special spectrum work ; during the rest of the 
year it was mainly used for double-star measurements by Messrs. Gluts, 
Harrison, Lewis, and Stoner. A series of twelve or more such stars were 
each measured on two or more nights. 

Seminary work was carried on during the year, eighteen papers in all 
having been read by the students. These were mostly of an historical 
character. 

During the past year the department has received a number of presents, 
among them a chronograph and a number of astronomical books from Mr. 
Samuel V. Hoffman. 

II. — GRADUATE G0UB8£8 IN MATHEMATICS. 

Professor Craig gave the following courses : 

Theory of Functions (Elementary Course). Three times weekly^ for sbc 
months. This course included a rather full account of the Theory of Series, 
and the elementary theory of uniform functions and of algebraic ftinctionB. 
In the elementary Seminary, which was conducted in connection with this 
course, there were given a large number of applications of the theory of 
functions, together with some work on topics of particular interest to physi- 
cal students, such as Dirichlet's theorem, Green's theorem, line and surfooe 
integrals, etc. 

Fuchsian Functions. 7\oiee weekly, first haJf^ear, This course was devoted 
to the study of Poincar^'s two memoirs, TMorie des Oroupes Fuehsims and 
Mhnoire stir Us Fonctians Fvuehsieinn/es, The advanced Seminary worked 
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for the first part of the year almost wholly on the subjects treated in this 
course. 

Algebraic Integrals. Four twies weMy, first Kaff^ear. This course fol- 
lowed mainly the theory of Abelian Intc^^s and Biemann's Surfaces as 
given by Picard. The treatises of Harkness and Morley and of Forsyth, as 
also Clebsch and Qordan's AMsche Fundumm, were used for reference. 

Elliptic Functions. Four times weekly, second half-year. This course con- 
tained first a fairly complete account of the old theory of the elliptic func- 
tions, and then an account of the Weierstrass Theory as given by Tannery 
and Molk and by Halphen. 

Differential Equations. Twice weeHy, second half-year. Linear differential 
equations as they have been studied by Fuchs, and certain algebraic differ- 
ential equations studied by Appell and Painlev^. The advanced Seminary 
worked on differential equations during the second half-year, and also on 
some points in the more advanced Theory of Functions. 

Professor Franklin gave the following courses : ' 

Exercises in Analytic Geometry of two and three Dimensions. Twice 
weekly, first haJf-year. These exercises were for the most part in the nature 
of applications of the theory of Invariants to Geometry. 

Theory of Numbers. Three times weekly, second half-year, Dirichlet's 
ZahUfUheorie was used as a text-book. 

Theory of Probability. Twice weekly, second haif^ear, Bertrand's Ckdad 
des ProbabUilis was used as a book of reference. 

Professor Eduard Study, of the University of Marburg, was a mathe- 
matical lecturer for the year, and gave the following courses : 

Theory of Algebraic Forms. Three tianes weekly, first halfyear. The sub- 
ject was treated throughout from the point of view of the symbolic method. 

Projective Greometry. Twice weekly, second haJf-ywr, 

Mr. Hulburt gave the following course : 

Theory of Plane Algebraic Curves. Three times weekly, second half-year. 
In this course were presented the chief portions of the non-metrical theory 
of curves and the theory of the cubic. The authors chiefly referred to were 
Clebsch-Lindemann and Salmon. 

IIL— UkDEBOSADUATE CoUBSBS in MaTH]SB£ATIGS. 

These courses are the same from year to year. During the year 1893-4 
they were given as follows : 
First Year Course: 

Analytic Geometry. Daily, tUl Christmas, Mr. Hulburt and Mr. Landis. 

Differential and Integral Calculus. Daily, from Janwary 1 to &\d of year, 
Mr. Hulburt and Mr. Landis. 
Second Tear Course: 

Differential and Integral Calculus (Special Topics). Twice weekly, till 
December 1. Professor Franklin. 
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Differential Equations. ISffiee weekly, December 1 to end of year. Mr. 
Hulburt and Mr. Landia. 

Determinants and Theory of Equations. Three ttmes i0ee%, <tU D^oem- 
her 1. Professor Franklin. 

Modem Plane Analytic Geometry. Three (tmes weekly, Deeember 1 to end 
of first half-year. Professor Franklin. 

Solid Analytic Geometry. Three times weekly^ seeond haif-year. Professor 
Franklin. 

Classes were conducted by Mr. Manning in 

Trigonometry and Analytic Geometry for matriculation. Three tmes 
weekly f through the year. 

The Mathematical Seminary, under the direction of Professor Craig, met 
weekly. A large number of papers were presented dealing with historical, 
biographical, and current mathematical literature, and a number of brief 
courses of lectures were given by the students on assigned mathematical 
topics. 

Vol. Xy of the American Journal of Mathematics was completed during 
the year, and Vol. XVI commenced. A portrait of Sophus Lie forms a fron- 
tispiece to Volume XV. 

S. NSWOOMB, 

Professor of Malhematies and Astronomy. 



Physics. 

During the year regular courses of lectures and instruction haye been 
given as follows : 
By Professor Rowland : 

1. Mathematical Physics, treating the subjects of Thermodynamics, Heat 
Conduction, and Physical Optics. Four times weekly, through the year. 

2. Meetings for the discussion of the current physical journals. Weekfy, 
through the year. 

By Dr. Ames : 

1. Physical Optics and the Theory of Attraction. Ikoiee weekly, through 
the year, 

2. General Physics. Daily, through the year, 

3. A more advanced course in General Physics, consisting of lectures on 
Mechanics, Thermodynamics, Electricity, Sound, and the Wave Theory 
of Light. Daily, through the year. 

4. Meetings of the Physical Seminary. One evening weekly, through the year. 

The laboratory has been constantly open for the work of advanced and 
undergraduste students. 
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The following researchee have been made : 

Measnremente of all the lines in the solar spectrnm from w.-l. 3000 to 
w.-l. 7400 have been nearly completed, and the reductions have been made 
of the obeervation of some 7000 lines. When the work is finished there 
will be aboat 20000 lines whose wave-lengths will be accurately known. 

The daily observations of the rain band, which have been taken in the 
past two years for the U. S. Weather Bureau, have been reduced, and a 
report on the entire investigation is now ready. 

A careful study has been made of the absorption bands in the solar spec- 
trum, which are due to oxygen in the earth's atmosphere, and the wave- 
lengths of the lines have been measured. This research has resulted in the 
discovery of a new band. 

A report on the work done in the laboratory during recent years on the 
separation and spectra of the "rare-earths'' is now ready. 

A bolometer with several new features has been constructed, and with it 
a study of the infra-red spectra of the alkaline metals has been begun. 

Newton's law of gravitation has been verified for a range of smaller dis- 
tances than have ever before been attempted. 

The new dividing-engine for the ruling of diffraction-gratings has been 
completed, and has given unparalleled results. 

A theoretical and practical study of galvanometers has been made, result- 
ing in the perfection of several new types of instruments. 

A redetermination of the variation of the specific heat of water with 
changes in temperature has been completed. 

A new method has been perfected for the measurement of the specific 
inductive capacities of solid and liquid dielectrics with steady or varying 
field, and the apparatus has been successfully tested with several substances. 

The investigation of the cause of the apparent attraction and repulsion of 
submerged particles has been carried on suocessfiilly, and the results so far 
obtained are now ready for publication. 

Special apparatus has been made for the investigation of the changes in 
the spectrum of hydrogen with alterations in temperature and pressure, and 
the research is now in progress. 

Several interesting questions as to the nature of the cathode-rays in a 
vacuum-tube have been studied, but the results are not as yet satisfactory. 

An attempt has been made'to discover any possible variation of Young's 
modulus for iron when it is magnetized, but the results so far are negative. 

The mathematical theory of the Tesla motor has been developed and is 
now ready for publication. 

In the Physical Seminary, which has been attended by only the most 
advanced students, J. J. Thomson's "Application of Dynamics to Physics 
and Chemistry " has been read, and sevend problems suggested by it have 
been considered by various members of the Seminary. At meetings held 
at irregular intervals, and open to all students, papers have been read on 
the following subjects : 
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Beoent theories of electric oondociioD, with special reference to dlschu^ 
throagh gases ; the propagation of electric waves through a dielectric ; the 
mechanical principles of chemical equilibriam ; the distribution of lines in 
the spectra of the elements: Kirchhoff's law of absorption and radiation. 

During the year there haye been one hundred and twenty-three students 
in the department Of these, twenty-five were candidates for the d^pree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, taking Physics as their principal subject ; sixty-five 
were graduate students in other departments, or undergraduates^ following 
physical courses; and thirty-three were special students in electrical engi- 
neering. 

EuDOTBioAL ENonnBisiiro. 

During the year the following courses have been given : 
By Dr. Duncan : 

First year's course in Electricity and Magnetism, consisting of lectures 
on the general theory of the subject Three tunes weekly^ through the year. 

Second year's course in Applied Electricity, connsting of lectures on the 
theory of dynamos and motors, the electrical transmission of eneigy, 
alternate-current apparatus, batteries^ telegraph, telephone, etc., etc 
ISffiee weeldy, through the year. 

Laboratory work. Dotty, through the year. 

Electrical Seminary. Weekly, through the year. 
By Mr. Hering : 

A course in Steam and Hydraulic Engineering, including lectures and 
problems on Steam Boilers, Turbines, etc., and the Design and Equip- 
ment of Central Stations and Power Houses, and the testing of the 
same. Twice teeekty, through the year, 

A course of lectures on Laboratory Methods for first-year students. Weekly f 
through the year. 

Electrical Seminary. Weekly, through the year. 

Laboratory Work. DaUy, tiirough the year. 
By Mr. Geer: 

A course in Mechanics of Engineering, Machine Design, and Kinematics 
of Machinery, — ^for first-year students. 2noioe weekly, through the year, 

A course on the Steam Engine, — for seconds-year students. ISnee weeUy, 
first half-year. 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing. Four afUmoone weekly, through the year. 

Laboratory Work in Steam Engineering. One day weekly, first half-year. 

Electrical Seminary. Weekly, through the year. 

The papers read before the Electrical Seminary were as follows : — 
By First Year students : 
Dynamo Tests; Motor TesU; Cable Teste; Standard Cells ; Measurement 
of Self and Mutual Induction ; Mechanical Measurement of Power ; 
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Comparison of Commercial Ammeters, Voltmeters; and Wattmeters ; 
Measurement of Absolate Capacity ; Permeability and Magnetization ; 
Determination of H ; Battery Tests ; Incandescent Lamp Tests ; Sensi- 
bility of Galvanometers ; Comparison of Modem Types of Dynamos 
and Motors. 
By Second Year Students : 

The Relative Distribntion of Light in Alternating and Direct-Current 
Arcs; Electric Railway Track Construction ; Alternating Current Meas- 
uring Instruments; Relation of Self Induction and Oapacity in Cur- 
rents Carrying Alternating Currents ; Two-Phase Motors ; Mechanism 
of Arc Lamps. 

Cost of Boilers and Prime Movers per H. P. ; Relation of Steam Space and 
Horsepower of Boilers ; Floor Space of Boilers and Engines per H. P. ; 
Rate of Conduction in Boilers ; Comparison of Commercial Injectors ; 
Rotary Engines and Steam Turbines ; Automatic Lubrication ; Econo- 
mizers and Feed Heaters; Positive and Friction Clutch Couplings; 
High and Slow Speed Engines ; Comparison of Modem Types of Steam 
Boilers, Steam Engines, Gas Engines, and Turbines. 

The following investigations have been carried on : — 

The complete investigation of a two-phase alternating current motor was 
carried out. Methods of changing the period of alternating currents 
and of obtaining currents of any period from a single dynamo, were 
developed. The effect of neutralizing self-induction with capacity in 
practical apparatus was experimented on. Experiments were made on 
a method of obtaining a constant potential with a variable speed dynamo. 
The curves of current in an alternating current arc were obtained under 
various conditions. Experiments were made on the electrolysis of 
salt Also on the effect of the variation of temperature upon the insu- 
lation resistance of rabber insulated wires ; and the effect of the variation 
of temperature of commercial condensers upon their electrostatic 
capacity. The disraptive strength of some rubber insulated wires 
ifere investigated. The loss in the trolley and wheel contacts in 
electric railway cars were measured. 

Extensive electric car tests were made on the roads of the Baltimore 
Traction Company, the Lake Roland Elevated Railway Company, and 
the City and Suburban Railway Company. 

The opportunities extended by these railway companies for experimental 
work on their roads and in their power houses, and their kindly inter- 
est in the Electrical Department, has been greatly appreciated. 

Hbubt a. Rowi«Ain>, 
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Chemistry. 

During the past academic year the chemical laboratory has been open as 
osnal for advanced and ooll^^iate students. Lectures and class-room instruc- 
tion have been given as follows : 
By Professor Bemsen : 

1. Theoretical Chemistry, for graduate students. l\ne$ weekiy^ until 
Christmas, 

2. Ghembtry of the Compounds of Carbon, for graduate students. Five 
times weekly, from Christmas to the end o/ihe year. 

3. Meetings for reports on the current journals of Chemistry. Ones or 
tiffiee weekly f through the year. 

4. General Chemistry (Minor Course). Three times weekly, until Christmas. 
By Professor Morse : 

1. Analytical Methods, for graduate students. Onee weekly, through the 

yettr. 
8. Crystallography (Major Course). Twiee weekly, until Christmas. 
8. Compounds of Carbon (Miyor Cburse). Three to fine times weekly, seoond 

half-year. 
By Professor Benouf : 

1. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (Major Course). Three times weekly, 
first half-year, and twice weekly, during part of the second half -year, 

2. General Chemistry (Minor Course). Three to fine times weekly, from 
Christmas to the end of the year. 

By Dr. Bandall: 

1. Beviews in General Chemistry (Minor Couise). ISeice weekly, through 
the year. 

2. Elements of Mineralogy (Major Course). Twiee weddy, during part of 
the second half-year. 

Besides the lectures included in the above list, twenty historical lectures 
were given by the advanced students, on topics selected and assigned by the 
Director. The lecturers and their subjects were as follows : 

W. E. Chamberlin, Beckmann's Studies on the Oximes. 

F. K. Cameron, Constitution of the Dihydroxy-benzenes. 
A. D. Chambers, Aoetoacetic Ether. 

L. C. Newell, Lactones. 

A. P. Saunders, The Work of Berzelius. 

D. Base, Organo-metallic Compounds. 

G. F. Weida, Mydriatic Alkaloids. 

J. J. Griffin, Constitution of Bosaniline. 

M. S. Walker, Constitution of Alizarin. 

R. L. Slagle, Constitution of Hydrocyanic Acid and the Cyanides. 

J. E. Bucher, Constitution of Diaso-componnds. 
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P. B. Moale, History of Salicylic Acid. 

E. G. Franklin, Gonstitntion of Quinoline and Pyridine. 
J. F. Norris, Constitution of the Adds of Phosphorus. 
B. N. Hartman, Hydrozylamine. 

J. B. Hunter, Ozone. 

G. W. Gray, Constitution of Phthalyl Chloride. 

F. S. Hollis, Constitution of Sulphurous Add. 

H. Fay, Action of Phosphorus Pentachloridcr on Organic Compounds. 
H. H. Higbee, Constitution of Naphthalene. 

Ten candidates presented themselves for the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy. They were Messrs. J. E. Bucher, F. E. Cameron, W. E. Chamberlin, 
E. C. Franklin, R. N. Hartman, P. B. Moale, A. P. Saunders, B. L. Slagle, 
M. S. Walker, G. F. Weida. Their theses are entitled : ''An Examination 
of some Methods employed in determining the Atomic Weight of Cadmium ** ; 
"A Study of the Beaction of Certain Diazo-Com pounds with the Alcohols" ; 
''A Study of the Action of the Nitrate and Sulphate of Para-diazo-toluene 
on Methyl Alcohol under various conditions"; *'A Study of the Action of 
Ortho- and Meta-diazo-benasenesnlphonic Acids on Methyl and Ethyl Alco- 
hols, with some observations on the Action of Nitric Acid on certain Alkoxy- 
benzenesulphon-amides " ; "A Study of the Beaction between Phosphorus 
Pentachloride and Parasulphaminebenzoic Acid " ; ** Para-methoxy-ortho- 
sulphobenzoic Acid and its Sulphonfluoresceins " ; "On the Chlorides of 
OrUiosulphobenzoic Acid " ; *' 'Jhe Double Halides of Tin with AnUine and 
the Toluidines " ; " The Oxides of Manganese formed by spontaneous De- 
composition of the Manganese Dioxide, prepared by treating Manganons 
Sulphate with Potassium Permanganate " ; and " The Beactions of Salts 
of the Nitro-diazobenzenes and of the Diazobenzoic Adds with Methyl 
Alcohol." These will be printed in separate form as theses, and the more 
important parts will be published in the American Chemical JoumaL 
The supply of material sent in for publication has become so great as to be 
embarrasung, and it is probable that it will be necessary to increase the 
size of the JoumaL 

IsA Bemsbk, 
Profetsor of Chemistry. 



Geology. 

During the past academic year the work in G^logy has been carried on 
in the two buildings Nos. 602 and 712 N. Howard Street. The first-named 
building has served as the laboratory of Mineralogy and Petrography under 
the direction of Professor Williams, while the other has accommodated the 
work in Palaeontology and Stratigraphical Geology under Dr. Clark. The 
andeigraduate lectures in Physical Geography were given In the large 
lecture room of Hopkins Hall by Dr. Clark. 
4 
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Daring the year the following ooarses of instruction haye been given : 

(a) General Geology, by Profeflsor Williams and Dr. Clark. Three Uetuiree 
and one afternoon of pracUeal voork ea^h week ihroughoui the year. 

(6) Mineralogy, embracing crystallography, physical and descriptive 
mineralogy, by Professor Williams. Four leeturee and one c/kmoon cf pra/O' 
Uaal voork eack week (hroughout the year, 

(e) Metamorphism and Classification of the Crystalline Schists, by Pro- 
fessor Williams. Three leetures each week from November let to April 16ih. 

(d) Palaeontology, by Dr. Clark. Three lectwree and two aftemoone qfprac- 
tioal work each week throughout the year. 

(e) Physical Geography, by Dr. Clark. Three tknee weekly until Chrietmae. 
(/) Evening talks on selected geological topics by Messrs. Becker and 

Hill, of the TJ. 8. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 

{g) Journal Club. Onee weekly, throughout the year. 

The laboratories have been' open daily to students from 9 a. m. till 
5 p. m. 

Original Work and PubUcatione. Petrographical studies were carried on 
by Professor Williams upon the crystalline rocks from various regions in 
the eastern portion of the continent. The ancient volcanic rocks which 
were first observed in South Mountain, Pennsylvania, were found to be 
present also in Canada, portions of New England and the Carolinas. A 
great amount of material from these areas was investigated by Professor 
Williams in the laboratory and a general paper upon the subject was read 
before the Geological Society of America. A more special paper dealing 
with the rocks of Soath Mountain was published by Dr. Florence Basoom 
as the result of investigations conducted in the laboratory the previous 
year. Mr. G. P. Grimsley has made a study of the granites of Cecil 
County, which was offered as a thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Much attention was devoted by Professor Williams to the preparation of 
his lectures upon Metamorphism and the Classification of the Crystalline 
Schists, as they were intended to serve as a basis for a book upon that 
subject His sudden death left the work unfinished. 

PalsBontological studies have been continued during the year by Dr. 
Clark upon the Mesozoic and Cenosoic Echinodermata of the United States 
and the Eocene Fauna of Maryland and Virginia. Geological investiga- 
tions upon the Cretaceous and Tertiary formations of New Jersey have 
been directed by Dr. Clark with the assistance of several of the geological 
students. A report of progress for the year 1893 has been prepared for the 
Annual Report of the State G^logist. Essays on the physical features, 
geology, and mineral resources of the State were published by Professor 
Williams and Dr. Clark in the World's Fair Book of Maryland. In this 
connection new geological and climate maps of the entire State were pre- 
pared, embodying much information never before published. The first 
biennial report to the State Legislature of the operations of the Maryland 
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State Weather Service was prepared under the direction of Dr. Clark. 
Extended articles upon the Geology, Agriculture, and Climate of the State 
were published together with a series of climate charts. The latter upon 
a larger scale were also brought out in folio form. 

ExcvanionB, Aside from numerous short excursions which have been 
made by both students and instructors to various points of geological in- 
terest in the neighborhood of Baltimore and Washington and along the 
shores of the Chesapeake Bay, two longer expeditions were made in the 
latter part of May into southern Virginia and eastern New Jersey. Upon 
the first of these longer excursions the extensive Miocene deposits of the 
York and James Rivers were visited and large collections of fossils were 
made. Upon the second excursion the Cretaceous and Tertiary strata of 
Eastern New Jersey were examined, particular attention being given to the 
green sand deposits of the Upper Cretaceous. 

OoopercUUm. The United States Geological Survey has continued to assist 
the geological work carried on at the University by famishing topographic 
maps and facilitating field work in Maryland and in New Jersey. Material 
assistance has likewise been received from the State Geological Surveys of 
New Jersey and North Carolina. The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey has 
also greatly aided the compilation of information relative to the maps of 
Maryland. 

The Maryland State Weather Service, organized in 1891, has further 
extended its work during the 'past year. New stations have been added 
from time to time until now nearly every portion of the State is represented. 
Weekly Crop Bulletins and Monthly Meteorological Reports have been 
published. During the period of the World's Fair a large edition of es- 
pecially prepared Monthly Reports was sent to Chicago for distribution. 
A series of ten large Climatic Charts illustrating the seasonal and annual 
temperature and precipitation of the State has also been published. The 
First Biennial Report was presented to the Legislature on January 1st. 

The officers of the State Weather Service are Dr. Wm. B. Clark, Director, 
Professor Milton Whitney, Secretary and Treasurer, and Dr. C. P. Cronk, 
Meteorologist in charge. 

Apparatus and OolUetions, The apparatus and collections of the geological 
department have within the past year been greatly augmented and im- 
proved. Important additions especially have been made in paleontology. 
Through the kindness of several friends of the University, a very important 
ooUection of Cretaceous fossils made by Professor Robert T. Hill of the U. S. 
G^logical Survey in the Southwest was obtained. Many types are in- 
cluded among the forms. Several smaller collections have been purchased, 
while much valuable material has been acquired by exchange. 

Wii:iLiA.M B. Clabk, 
AasodaU Profesaor of Organic Otology. 
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The Biological Sciences. 

Daring the past academic year the hiological lahoratory has been open 
for advanced and coll^ate students^ and certain courses have been attended 
by students in the medical school. Lectures and class-room instruction 
have been given as follows: 
By Professor Brooks : 

1. History of Zoology, for graduate students. Thru times a week, from 
November eth to March dlsf. 

2. Comparative Osteology. i>at7y, fnm October 5<A to Noventber Sd, for 
medical students and undergraduate students in minor biology. 

3. Meetings of graduate students for reports on the current literature of 
Zoology. Weekly, uniU April IsL 

4. Marine Zoology. Daily , from April 7th to Jvly 7th. 
By Professor Howell : 

1. Physiology. Three limea a veek, through the year, for medical students 
and undergraduate students in major biology. 

2. Meetings of graduate students for reports on the current literature of 
Physiology. Weekly, through the year, 

3. Physiological Seminary. Weekly, through the year. 
By Dr. Andrews : 

1. General Biology. Daily, from November 6th to April 1st 

2. Elements of Embryology. Three timee a week, from April let io end of 
eeeeioTi. 

3. Qeneral Zoology. Twice weekly, from January lei to end ofeemon, 

4. Meetings of graduate students for reports on the current literature of 
Zoology. Weekly, from April let to June IsL 

By Dr. Dreyer ; 
Normal Histology. For undergraduates and medical students. Twice 
weekly, from October 9th to Chrisfmae recess. 
By Dr. Lotsy : 
Advanced Botany for graduate students. Three times weekly, from No- 
vember 1st to March Ist. 
By Dr. Barton : 
Analysis of Plants. Twice weekly, from April Isl to end of session. 

Advanced Work in Zoolooy. 

The following publications, based upon researches in Zoology in the Bio- 
logical Laboratory and in the Marine Laboratory, have appeared during the 
year: 

The Vertebration of the Tail of Appendicularia. 

The Origin of the "Nasutus" (Soldier) of Entermes. 

The Development of the Fins of Teleosts. 
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Pteropods with two separate Sexual Openings. 

The Metamerism of the Dorsal and the Ventral Longitudinal Muscles of 
the Teleostfl. 

Ueber die Entwicklung der nicht knospelig yorgebildeten Skelettheile in 
den Flossen der Teliostier. 

A Zoological View of the Origin of the Oldest Fossils. 

A quarto volume of Morphological Monographs, containing a Memoir on 
the Genus Salpa by W. E. Brooks, with 400 pages and fifty-seven colored 
plates, and including a Memoir on the Eye and Sub-Neural Gland of Salpa 
by;M. M. Metcalf. 

The following papers are now in press and will appear shortly : 
The Cordyli or Marginal Clubs of lAodioe. 
Some Abnormal Annelids. 

The following lectures on topics assigned by the Professor of Zoology were 
given by the more advanced students in Zoology : 
Four lectures on the Jjimbs of Vertebrates. R G. Harrison. 
Five lectures on Lamellibranchs. C. P. Sigerfoos. 
Four lectures on Pteropods. H. McE. Knower. 

The Marine Laboratory was open for research in marine zoology at Beau- 
fort, N. C, from April 7 to July 7, under the direction of the Professor of 
Zoology. It was attended by eight advanced students. 

The Bruce Fellowship was awarded to M. M. Metcalf, who resigned it 
upon accepting the position of Associate Professor of Biology at the Woman's 
Ck>llege of Baltimore. 

A Fellowship in Zoology was awarded to Roes G. Harrison, who took 
charge of the biological library during the year. 

The University table at the laboratory of .the U. S. Fish Commission, at 
Wood's Holl, was occupied by Mr. Metcalf during the summer of 1893, 
and by George Lefevre during the summer of 1894^ and H. McE. Knower 
and F. S. Conant occupied tables in the laboratory through special invita- 
tion from the Commissioner of Fisheries. 

Advanced Work is Phtbiolooy. 

The courses of instruction in Physiology have been carried out substan- 
tially as announced in the programmes at the beginning of the year. The 
elementary lectures and demonstrations in animal physiology were given 
to a class composed chiefly of first-year students in the medical department, 
and undergraduates taking the major course in Biology. The lectures were 
accompanied by a laboratory course of twelve weeks in experimental physi- 
ology, given in two sections. An advanced class of twelve students partici- 
pated in the work of the physiological seminary, which met weekly from 
October to May. The topic for reading and discuasion in the seminary 
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was the work of Liebig, especially his coDtributions to the physiology of 
digestion and nntrition. Daring the latter part of the year a series of 
advanced lectures was given as follows: Digestion and nutritive history 
of Proteids, four lectures, Professor Howell. Digestion and nutritite his- 
tory of Carbohydrates, four lectures, Dr. Dreyer. Digestion, absorption and 
formation of fats, three lectures, Mr. Hunt. Physiological oxidations, three 
lectures, Dr. Kemp. Hunger and thirst, two lectures, Mr. Shields. Assimi- 
lation and excretion of nitrogen in Plants, two lectures, Dr. Lotsy. 

Journal Club meetings were held weekly in which the members of the 
staff and the advanced students took part. A number of investigations have 
been carried on during the year. Some of these have been completed and 
will soon appear in published form. The subjects of investigation were as 
follows : The effect of stimulation and of changes in temperature upon the 
irritability and conductivity of nerve fibres ; the effect of oxalate solutions 
upon nerve and muscle irritability and rigor mortis ; the effect of cooling 
and of ansesthetics upon the pressor and depressor action of afferent fibres ; 
the effect of diminishing atmospheric pressure upon pulse rate and blood 
pressure ; the physiological effects of cerebral compression, and its value as 
a means of producing anesthesia ; a plethysmographic study of the circula- 
tion in the brain during sleep. 

Adyanckd Work in BoTAinr. 

Dr. Lotsy has published during the year an account of his researches on 
the Assimilation of Free Nitrogen, and a paper on the Preservation of the 
Cells of the Floridiae. 

The Euphorbiaceae collected by Captain J. Donnell Smith in Guatemala 
have been classified and compared with the material in the University of 
Leiden by Dr. Lotsy. They prove to contain a number of novelties, which 
will be described in a report by Mr. Smith. 

A report by Dr. Lotsy on the Food of the Oyster is now in press. 

W. K. Brooks, 

Fr^esaor <^ Zoology. 



Greek. 

Under the direction of Professor Gildersleeve the advanced students of 
Greek have been organized into a Greek Seminary. According to the plan 
of the Seminary, the work of each year is concentrated on some leading 
author or some special department of literature. During the past year the 
centre of work has been Plato. 

In the Seminary proper, which met twice a week during the academic 
year, the Platonic dialogues selected for closer study were Theaitetos, Phai- 
dros, and Gorgias, especial attention being paid to language and style. 
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The members were required to present in turn critical and ezegetical com- 
mentaries on the Platonic texts, to make analyses of the several dialogues, 
and to write introductory lectures. Besides the three dialogues above men- 
tioned, the Phaidon, the Euthydemos, the Sympoeion, and the Menexenos 
received special attention; and an opportunity was afforded to read the 
entire Bepnblic under competent guidance. (See helovD,) 

Of the investigations carried on in this field, in the Syntactical Society 
and elsewhere, may be mentioned : Antique criticisms of the style of Plato ; 
Genuineness of the Nicomachean Ethics; Greek proverbs and^proverbial 
locutions ; Studies in Greek Music ; Metaphor in Andokides and Aischines; 
Greek sources of Ovid's Heroides ; History of ft^ with participle ; The parti- 
ciple in Hesiod; The independent optative in Hesiod; Relative frequency 
of perfect and aorist in certain spheres of Greek ; Use'of the nominative of 
abstracts in the Greek orators; Historical tenses employed of definite periods 
of time; Adverbial use of rpJiroy and rpiwtp. 

The work of the Seminary was further supplemented by the Director's 
lectures on Plato (twenty-seven meetings) and his comments on ihe text 
of Ritter and Preller's Historia phiiosophiae Qraeeae (twenty meetings). 
Besides the Seminary course proper, Professor Gildersleeve gave some 
twenty readings in the Iliad and Odyssey, with special reference to artistic 
and ethical considerations, and conducted twenty exercises in extemporane- 
ous translation from Greek into English and English into Greek. 

Dr. 0. W. E. Miller conducted the following graduate courses: Plato, 
BepubUe (entire) ; Aristotle, Rhetoric (entire) ; Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethic8 
(entire) ; Syntactical Society (lectures and special researches). 

A course in Modem Greek, for graduate students, was conducted twice 
weekly during the second half-year by Mr. A. M. Soho. 

Associate Professor Spieker conducted undergraduate courts as follows : 

Plato, Phaedo, Three times weekly, first half-^ear. 

Aeschylus, Septem contra Thebas; Sophocles, Eleetrct. Three times weekly, 
second half-year. 

Xenophon, OeeononUeus, Four times weekly, first hodfyfear. 

Homer, Odyssey, books i, ix, x, xii ; Euripides, Aleestis. Four times weekly, 
second half-year, 

Greek Literature. Weekly, through the year. 

Sight Beading. Weekly, through the year. 

Prose Composition (two classes). Weekly, through the year. 
Students have read privately for examination the following books : 

Aeschines, In Ctesiphontem, (9.) 

Aristophanes, Clouds. (8.) 

Herodotus (selections). (5.) 

Isocrates, Panegyricus, (5.) 

Lysias, Epilaphius, (5.) 

B. L. GlLDEBSLEEYS, 

Professor of Oreek. 
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Latin. 

The Latin Seminary, under the direction of Professor Warren, held two 
meetings a week thronghont the year, the centre of work being the Orations 
of Cicero in the first half, and in the second half the Letters of Cicero and 
his correspondents. 

Portions of Cicero's oration pro Sex. Boedo Amerino were interpreted 
by the members in turn, and analyses were read of the following orations : 
pro Sex. Boscio Amerino, Divinatio in Caecilium, de Imperio Pompeii, pro 
Qnentio, pro Murena, pro Archia, pro Caelio, in Pisonem, pro Plancio, pro 
Maroello with a discussion of the genuineness, and the second Philippic 
Select letters from the ad Atticum and ad Familiares collections were inter- 
preted in chronological order, and papers were read discussing in detail the 
style of the following correspondents: Matins, Vatinius, Lentulns, Galba, 
Marcellus, Caelius, Dolabella, Pollio, Sulpicius, Dedmus Brutus, Balbus, 
Cicero's son Marcus, Cassius, and Plancns. Papers were also read on the 
genuineness of the correspondence with M. Brutus and on the use in the 
letters of non-modo-— sed etiam, non solum, and similar connecting particles. 

Li connection with the work of the Seminary, Professor Warren gave 
during the first half-year a course of weekly lectures on Boman Oratory 
and Bhetoric The treatise ad Herennium was read by a class of advanced 
students meeting once weekly through the first half-year. In the second 
half-year, Professor Warren gave a course of weekly lectures on Latin Pal»- 
Ography, accompanied by practical exercises. Throughout the year he 
lectured weekly on EUstorical Latin Grammar. The Journal Club met 
fortnightly throughout the year to report on recent periodical literature in 
the field of Latin. 

In the second half-year Associate Professor Smith conducted a course of 
weekly practical exercises for graduates in translating at dictation from 
English into Latin and Latin into English. 

Undergraduate courses have been conducted as follows: 
Professor Warren : 

Plautus, Oaptwi, and Terence, Andria. Thru Hmes toeeUy, wcond haJf-^itar, 
Associate Professor Smith : 

Livy, books xxi and xxiL Fowr Umn weMyf firtA haJ^-ytar. 

Horace, Ories, SaivrtSf and EpigUes. Four timea weekly, 9eeond haJf'year, 

Selections from Juvenal's Saiirea and the •Letlen of Pliny. Three Umum 
weekly, firet half-year. 

Latin Prose Composition (two claases). WeelUy, through the year. 

Sight Beading. Weekly, through the year. 

Students have read privately for examination the following books : 
Caesar, Bdlum OivUe, book i. (11.) 
Cicero, de SeneetwU, de AnUeitia. (11.) 
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Cicero^ SeUel LeUen. (6.) 
Horace, Epodes, (11.) 
Ovid, Fasti, books i and ii. (11.) 
Plautns, Pseuddua. (5.) 
Terence, HeoAUonHmoruiMnos. (5.) 

MnnoN Wabren, 

Profesaor of Latiffi. 



Sanskrit and Comparative Philology. 

The work of the Vedic Seminary daring the seesion of 189S-4 was on the 
Atharra-Veda, which is at present engaging the attention of Indologists to 
an extraordinary degree. Simultaneously no less than three enterprises, 
calculated to make this singular product of Hindu literary activity accessi- 
ble to the general public, are going on: a complete English translation 
left ready for the press by the late lamented Professor Whitney, of 
Yale University; a French translation (in instalments) by Professor 
Henry, of the University of Paris; and a volume of selections, with 
commentary, by the director of the Seminary, destined to form one of the 
volumes of the Sacred Books of the East, published under the editorship of 
Professor Max Miiller by the Clarendon press at Oxford, England. At no 
period, too, in the history of Vedic study have the materials for the investi- 
gation of this mort important codex of the customs and folk-lore of the 
Hindus been as accessible as they are now. In addition to the published 
text and its complete Index Verborum, the recent edition of the ritual book, 
the Eauyika-sutra (published by the director in 1890), is now accessible. 
The Seminary has also had access to the advance sheets of Shankar Pandu- 
rang's forthcoming edition of the text, with Sayana's commentary, and un- 
published manuscripts of other texts bearing upon the same subject. 

The work on the Concordance of the lyrical and liturgical passages of the 
entire Vedic literature, begun in 1892 (see Univ. CHre^ No. 99), has advanced 
so far that the rough materials are almost entirely collected. Both present 
and former members of the Seminary have lent their assistance, and the work 
has been recognized as an integral part of the activity of the Seminary. 

The natural supplement to the study of the Vedas of India is the Avesta 
of ancient Persia. The Avesta is to Persia what the Veda is to India. The 
study of ancient Persian literature through any other channel than that of 
the Veda b a well-nigh futile undertaking. Professor Geldner's superb edi- 
tion of the Avesta, now almost complete, offers a sound textual basis for 
this study. After a brief course in grammar, selected portions of the text 
were read and analyzed, with constant reference to the kindred languages. 
The work will be continued during 1894-5. 

Mr. Alfred W. Stratton, Fellow in Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, 
had charge of a second and more elementary course of Vedic study. This 
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course is designed to be an introdaction to the Vedic dialect and to mark out 
its relation to the dialect of classical Sanskrit A short preliminary course 
in Vedic grammar was followed bj the stadj of selected specimens of the 
Big- Veda. The metres, the accent^ the special phonetic, morphological, and 
lexical peculiarities claimed the chief interest. 

In classical Sanskrit there were courses in the law-book of Manu, the 
Hitopade9a, the Nala, and an elementary course in grammar with practical 
exercises in prose-writing, followed by the interpretation of an easy text 
Here again Mr. Stratton lent his assistance. 

The work in Comparative Philology was two-fold. First, a course of weekly 
lectures during the entire session on General Comparalive Philology. It 
began with a sketch of the linguistic ethnology of the Indo-European peoples, 
dealing with their ethnical interrelations, their original home and common 
characteristics. Then came in brief survey sketches of India, the Vedas, 
Brahmanism, Buddhism; Iran, the Achemenidan inscriptions, the Zoro- 
astrian religion and literature ; the Indo-European peoples on the boundaiy 
between Asia and Europe; and, finally, a still briefer treatment of the Euro- 
pean peoples. Thb was followed by a brief account of the history of lin- 
guistic science, and finally the rest of the year was devoted to the principles 
of the science of language, and the exposition and criticism of modem methods 
in scientific grammar. 

The second course was in the Comparative Qrammar of the Indo-European 
languages, with special reference to Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, and German. 
The special subject under treatment during the past year was the history of 
the consonants. The corresponding work during the preceding session was 
on the history of the vowels and the yowel relations {aUatU). The coming 
session (1894-5) will be devoted to the hbtory of noun-formation. These 
courses aim to cover the most important chapters in the formal develop- 
ment of the Indo-European languages; they offer an opportunity to the 
students of the classical languages to acquaint themselves with the com- 
parative treatment of sounds and inflections, and students of the compara- 
tive grammar of other Indo-European languages, notably the Teutonic, are 
in this way enabled to acquaint themselves with the chief characteristics of 
the entire family of speech. 

Mattbice Bloomfuxd, 
Pro/e88or ofSoMkrit and Cbmparalxve Philology. 



Oriental Seminary. 



Fifteen courses were given in the various departments of Oriental research 
during the past year, special attention being paid to the study of the Old 
Testament and the Cuneiform Inscriptions bearing upon it. Dr. Cyma 
Adler, Associate in Semitic, resigned after the Christmas recess to devote 
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his entire time to his duties as Librarian of the Smithsonian Institution, 
his lectares on the history of Assyria and Babylonia being continued by 
Dr. G. Johnston. 

To the study of the Old leBtameni seven hours weekly were devoted 
through the year. Professor Haupt gave a critical interpretation of the 
Book of Leviiicui^ special stress being laid on an accurate rendering of the 
legal style of the book into modern English. A translation of some specimen 
chapters of the book, prepared by Mr. D. G. Stevens, Fellow in Semitic, is 
given in number 114 of the University Oireulars. Professor Haupt also 
conducted two courses in Elementary Hebrew, interpreting the opening chap- 
ters of the Pentateuch. A class met weekly throughout the year to read at 
sight selected portions of the historical and poetical Books of the Old Testa- 
ment, under the guidance of Dr. Johnston. The advanced students handed 
to Professor Haupt bi-weekly written exercises containing idiomatic Hebrew 
expressions translated from English. Instruction in post-Biblical Hebrew 
was given during the first half-year by Dr. Adler, the Talmudic tract B6bd 
Batkrd being studied with special reference to its bearing on the Canon of the 
Old Testament. Professor Haupt gave a course of lectures weekly during 
the first half-yea>, discussing the principal problems of the Textwd OrUieifim 
of the Old Testament. During the second half-year he gave a course of 
lectures on Hexaleuehal Analysis, besides delivering a general lecture on the 
Genesis of ike Bible in Levering Hall, February 27. 

Under the direction of Professor Haupt the Assyrian Seminary met two 
hours weekly through the year, studying selected bilingual texts in the fourth 
volume of Sir Henry Bawlinson's Oune^orm Inseripiums, as well as the 
vocabularies in the second volume of that work and in Haupt's Keilsehrift' 
texts. This work was supplemented by occasional exercises in Oaneiform 
Prose Oompositiony the members of the class rendering dictated Hebrew 
sentences into Cuneiform. Dr. Johnston met the third year students of 
Assyrian two hours weekly, interpreting bilingual Hymns and Psalms dur- 
ing the first half-year, and selected Babylonian historical texts during the 
second half-year. Dr. Adler gave a series of lectures on the History of 
Assyria and Babylonia, with special reference to its bearing on the history 
of Israel and the Old Testament ; after Dr. Adler's resignation this course 
was continued by Dr. Johnston. 

In Arabic, an elementary course was given by Dr. Johnston, Socin's Arabic 
Grammar and the Beyrout Chrestomathy serving as text-books. Dr. Johnston 
also met the more advanced students in Arabic weekly during the first half- 
year, interpreting selected portions of the Majdni'd-adab, Professor Haupt 
conducted bi-weekly exercises in Arabic Prose Oomposition through the year. 

Three parts of the new polychromatic edition of the Old Testament, pub- 
lished under the editorial direction of Professor Haupt, were issued by the 
Johns Hopkins Press at the end of the session. They contain critical editions 
of the Book of Leviticus, with notes by S. B. Driver and H. A. White, of Oxford ; 
Joshua by Prof. W. H. Bennett, of London; and Samud by Prof. K. Budde, 
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of the Univereity of Strassbarg, the Critical Notes on Samuel being trans- 
lated by Rev. B. W. Bacon, D. D., of Oswego, New York. Jeremiah by 
Prof. Comill, of Konigsburg (English Translation of the Notes by Dr. C. 
Johnston), and Eukid by Prof. Toy, of Cambridge, Mass., are in press. The 
second volume of the OofntribuJtumg to Astyriology and Oomparaiwe Semitic 
Philology, published with the cooperation of the Johns Hopkins University 
and edited by Professor Haupt in conjunction with Professor Delitxsch, 
of BresUu (a volume of 645 pages royal octavo), was completed. Part 5 (con- 
taining papers by Friedrich Delitzsch, C. F. Lehmann, Bruno Meissner, 
and 8. Arthur Strong) appearing at the beginning of the session. 

A lecture by Professor Haupt on The Book of EedesiasUa, delivered before 
the Oriental Club of Philadelphia, appeared in the Philadelphia OrieiUal 
Studies (Phila., 1894). 

Professor Haupt read four papers on TVanntttM and Intranaitive Verhs m 
Semitie, the Origin o/ihe PerUateuehf the Rivers of Paradise, and on Two Passages 
rfihe Chaldean Flood Tablet, before the American Oriental Society at its meet- 
ing in New York, April 6-8. He also presented two communications to the 
University Philological Association on April 20 on The Possessive Si^ of 
the First Person Singular in Assyrian and on The Ounei/orm Name of Lapis-lcuidi. 
Dr. Johnston read three papers before the University Philological Associa- 
tion on The Suffx-Pronoun of the Seoond Person FeminAm Plural (Nov. 17, 
1893) ; Assyrian Medicine (Feb. 16, 1894) ; and The Epistolary Literature of 
the Assyrians ( April 20). Mr. D. 6. Stevens read a paper on The Songs 
of the Beium before the University Philological Association (March 16). 
Abstracts of all these communications may be found in the American 
Oriental Society's Proceedings, April, 1894^ and in number 114 of the Vfd- 
versiiy Oireulars. 

The Assistant and the Fellow in the Department received the degree of 
Ph. D. at the end of the session. The title of Dr. Johnston's thesis was 
The Epistolary lAteratureofthe Assyrians, his principal subject being Assyrian 
and his subordinates Hebrew and Greek. Dr. Stevens's thesis is entitled 
The Songs of the Return (Psalms 120-134), his principal subject being Hebrew 
and his subsidiary subjects Assyrian and Greek. The thesis on Paronomasia 
in the Old Testament by Dr. 1. M. Casanowics, who received the degree of 
Ph. D. at the end of the session 1891-92, appeared in the Journal of Biblieal 
Literature,YoL XIII (Boston, 1894). 

Paul Haupt, 
Professor of SenUtie Languages, 



German. 

Owing to the prolonged illness of Professor Wood, his graduate courses 
were given by Associate Professor Learned and Dr. Vos, up to the Christmas 
recess. The Seminary also began the study of Wolfram's Parnoal under 
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the gaidance of Dr. Learned, meeting once weekly daring the same period. 
Profeasor Wood, resuming charge on January 1, continued the study of 
Parmoal through the Third and Fifth Books with special reference to Wol- 
fram's attitude, as epic poet, towards his lyrical contemporaries. 

The Seminary met also three times weekly from January 1 to the end of 
the year, ^nder the guidance of Professor Wood, for the study of Goethe's 
FcttuL In this study, an attempt was made to approximate the First Part 
closer to the fundamental literary ideas of Goethe's Puppengpiele than has 
been the case hitherto, and the Third Act of the Second Part was also 
studied, as enforcing that approximation by contrast. 

In Gothic, Dr. Vos met the class twice weekly, for three months, and Pro- 
fessor Wood continue the course through the year. The scope of the work 
was the same as daring the session 1892-93. 

In German Literature, Dr. Learned guided a course of weekly readings 
in the Beginnings of the Romantic jSchool. Professor Wood then continued 
the History of Romanticism to the death of Goethe, twice weekly. The 
Romantic Movement in German Literature was considered as the continua- 
tion of ' Sturm und Drang' in a more learned age, and as representing neither 
rise nor decadence in literature, but rather inner expansion. 

During the second half-year. Professor Wood read with a class, weekly, 
selected poems of Weckherlin and Opitz. The literary reform in Germany 
was studied, some attention being paid to contemporary poetics in Holland 
and England. 

The Germanic Society, which is composed of the Director of the Semi- 
nary, the Instructors, and Graduate Students in German, met fortnightly 
through the year in an evening session. Besides reviews and reports, the 
following papers were presented, which gave from time to time preliminary 
results of studies still in progress: the physiological basis of certain phono- 
logical changes in Old High German ; vowel weakening in Old High G^- 
man; a new explanation of '* vowel breaking; " verbs of motion and rest in 
Gothic; notes on the u-declension in Gothic; a study of a, e and i in the 
dialect of the Ries ; studies of Frana SternbaJUT* WcoMlerungen, of Fouqu^s 
Undine^ and of Eichendorff's Avs dem Leben eines TbugennichU; German 
influences upon Sir Walter Scott as poet ; the legend of Eginhard and Emma 
in German literature ; the life and works of Charles Sealsfield ; Lenau's 
journey to America; the political and literary importance of Ferdinand 
Kiimberger's novel Der AmerihamSde; the beginnings of Germanic studies 
in America; Gern^an-American hymnology ; Friedrich Nietzsche and Neo- 
romanticism. 

In the undergraduate miyor course, Professor Wood conducted a class, 
twice weekly from January 1 to the end of the year, in Goethe's Fautl, the 
First Part of which was read. 

In the minor course, Schiller and Goethe's Bri^weehtd was read, first 
with Dr. A. B. Faust and later with Professor Wood, weekly, through the 
year. Among the parts taken up were the letters relating to Tell, Hermann 
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vnd Doroihecif and particalarly the correspondence daring the '* BalUden- 
jahr'' (1797). In this connection, selected ballads of Qoethe and Schiller 
were read in Buchheim's BaUaden und Bomangen, 

Associate Professor Learned gave the following coarses : 

1. Otfried's EoangdierdnusK. Twice weekly, first half-year. The dedica- 
tions and books I and II were read, and lectures were given on the sources 
of the poem and on the metre. 

2. Luther and the German Language. Twice weekly, second half-year. 
The language of the Imperial Chancery was considered in its relation to 
that of Kursachsen, and y. Bahder's Orundlagen des neuKoehdeuUehen Lout- 
Byttems was read in course. 

3. Hartman's Orefforiug, Weekly, through the year. The grammar was 
studied in Paul's MiUdkochdeitiucht Orammatik, 

4. Undergraduate courses. 

In the major course, Freytag, Karl der Orone was read. The History of 
Gterman Literature was studied synoptical ly in Kluge's NaHonaJUiUeraiurf 
and Buchheim's Prose QnnposUion (with Wilmann's DetUseke Schulgrammatik, 
Second Part) furnished the material for exercises in translation. 

In the minor course, Goethe, EgmorU (acts 1 and 2), Schiller, Tell (acts 
1 and 2), Heine, HartreiM (60 pp.), and Freytag, Au» dem SUuti Friedrieht 
des Groasen, were read in class. There was a weekly meeting for Proee 
Composition (Whitney, ExereiseSf second series), and the class read the re- 
maining acts of Tell and Egmontf and Schiller's Skitzen des Orc/en Lamoral 
Egmtmt LAen und Tod as private reading. 

Dr. B. J. Vos gave the following courses : 
Graduate Courses. 

1. Elements of Germanic Philology. Reading and discussion of Wil- 
manns' Deutaehe OnunmaJUk, Part I. 

2. Historical German Grammar. Lectures on the Morphology of Noun, 
Pronoun, and Acyective. 

Undergraduate Courses. 

Major Cburse. 

Freytag, Aus dem MiUelaUer (Karl der Qrone; Au» dm KlotUrUbm; 
Aus den Kreuuiigen), 

Minor (hurse B, 

Otis, ElemenUury Oermanf Lessons I-XXIV; Bnchheim, Modem Oemum 
Beader, Part I, pp. a-59; Riehl, Burg Neideek; Schiller, WilMm TeU; 
Goethe, Egfntmi (ed. Buchheim) ; Prose Composition, Whitney's Qramm/ar^ 
L Series, Ex. I-XX. 

Special Oourses, 

Historical and Scientific German. Helmholta, tfber OoeMs nai mwism m 
seAq/UieAe ArbeUen; Freytag, Aus neuer Zeil {Der erde Lufiballon au NUn^ 
berg; Axia den Lehrjahren des deutaeken Burgers). 
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Dr. A. B. Faust oondacted a cIobb in Gk>ethe's l\u80 (Mijor)| Lessing's 
Minna von Bamhdm (Minor A), cIbm exercises in Minor B, and a class in 
Qerman conversation, each twice weeklj, np to January 1. 

Henry Wood, 
iVqfeMor of Oermcm. 



English. 

1. Advanced Courses. 

The meetings of the English Seminary, under, the direction of Professor 
James W. Bright, occupied four hours a week throughout the year. The 
subject studied was English Literature from the close of the thirteenth to 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. In the first half-year special at- 
tention was given to Robert of Gloucester's Chronicle; the Cursor Mundi; 
the AyenbUe of Inwyt ; the Works of Richard Rolle of Hampole ; the Works 
of Robert Mannyng of Brunne; John Barbour's Bruce; Qny of Warvriek; 
Bichard Coewr de Lion; WUliam of PaUme and Sir Oowther, In the second 
half-year the complete Works of Chaucer were studied ; the Canterhwy Talee 
received the more minute attention. 

A course of lectures (once a week) was given on English Philology. The 
central theme was Dialectal Variations in Anglo-Saxon and in Middle 
English. 

A class met once a week for the critical reading of the following texts : 
the Middle English poem Pecai, Wyclif *s New Testament, and the Anglo- 
Saxon poem EUne, 

Once a week throughout the year a class met for lectures and conferences 
on Middle English and Modem English Grammar, based on the treatises 
of ten Brink, Morsbach, Baehrens, and Sweet 

The members of the English Seminary were met in fortnightly sessions 
(two hours) for reports on the current journals, reviews of new books, and 
the presentation and discussion of original papers on literary and philo- 
logical subjects. 

Professor W. Hand Browne delivered a course of lectures (weekly, 
throughout the year) on the Caroline poets. Several authors of this period 
were assigned to members of the class as subjects for critical essays, which 
were read and discussed. 

2. College Courses. 

The English miyor class in Anglo-Saxon was conducted by Dr. Bright 
(twice weekly). The text^books employed were Sievers^ Cld Englith Oram' 
mar (translated by Cook) and Bright's Anglo-Saaoon Beader. 

The class met Professor Browne weekly for the study of the Early Scot- 
tish poets from Barbour to Lyndsay. The literature of the Elizabethan 
period was studied twice weekly, during the first half*year, and that of 
the fourteenth century twice weekly, daring the second half-year. 
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The English minor clam was conducted entirely by Professor Browne. 
The course consisted of select Earl/ and Middle English texts (two hours a 
week), supplemented by a weekly lecture on the literature and language 
of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries; and two hours a week 
on English Literature from its beginnings down to recent times. The 
text-books used were Morris and Skeat's SpeeimeMy and the Morley-Tyler 
Manual of JSJngUah LUenUure. 

The class in Rhetoric and English Composition met Professor H. R 
Greene twice weekly, throughout the year. Theory was imparted by means 
of text-books (A. S. HilPs PrincipUs of lUulanc and Genung's Praaical 
jRAetorte), lectures, and discussions: practice was obtained by the writing 
of about forty brief papers and of four formal essays. Of the short papers 
a few were read and criticised in the presence of the class from week to 
week ; the greater part of them were corrected and returned to the writers. 
Of the formal essays about two-thirds were read and criticised privately with 
the writers, and returned to them for correction. Each member of the 
class made a careful study of the style of one prose author (usually of 
a nineteenth century author), and presented the results of his study in 
the form of a series of brief papers and one formal essay. 

A class in English Literature met Professor Greene five times weekly, 
throughout the year. This class made a general survey of English Litera- 
ture from the middle of the fourteenth century to the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. A detailed study was made of the writings of 
Chancer, Spenser, Milton, and Shakspere. Of the writings of these 
poets a considerable amount was critically studied in the class-room; 
and much more was read by the members of the class in their private 
reading. Each member of the class prepared and read two essays. 

During the year several friends of the University have offered four prises 
for the purpose of encouraging proficiency in English Composition. 

Two prizes, — a first prize of thirty dollars, and a second prize of twenty 
dollars, — have been ofiered for the best essays written by members of the 
entering class. 

A prize of one hundred dollars has been offered for the best essay written 
by a matriculated member of the undergraduate department. 

A prize of one hundred dollars has been offered, to be awarded annually 
for three years, for the best essay written by a Bachelor of Arts of this 
University, of not more than five years' standing at the time when the 
prize is awarded. 

It is to be hoped that the students of the University will be stimulated 
to a study of the art of writing that shall be so well advised as to convince 
the donors of these prizes that their generosity has been wisely directed. 

8. Lectures on Literature. 

The fourth course of the Percy Tumbull Memorial Lectures on Poetry 
were given (March 29-April 9) by Professor Charles Eliot Norton, LL. D., 
of Harvard University. The subject was ^ Dante,'' which was treated in 
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six lectures as follows: 1. The Function of Poetry. The Beginnings of 
Italian Poetry. The Thirteenth Century in Italy. Dante.— 2. The New 
Life. — 8. The Prose Works of Dante and their Relation to the Divine 
Comedy. — 4. The Divine Comedy. Hell. — 6. The Divine Comedy. Pur- 
gatory. — 6. The Divine Comedy. Paradise. 

On the Caroline Donovan Foundation, Horace Howard Fumess, LL. D., 
of Philadelphia, gave four readings of Shakespeare : 1. The Merchant of 
Venice (December 6) ; 2. As You Like It (December 13) ; 8. Romeo and 
Juliet (December 20) ; 4. Hamlet (January 3). S. Weir Mitchell, M. D., 
of Philadelphia, delivered a lecture (January 17) on **The Spirit of the 
Elizabethan Age in Relation to its Drama." 

Jameb W. Bright, 

Professor of English Philology, 
William Hand Browner 

Professor of Bnglisk Literature. 
Herbert Eyeleth Greene, 

OoUegiate Professor of English, 



Romance Languages. 

Professor Elliott conducted advanced courses as follows : 
Romance Seminary. J\do hours a toeek, through the year. 
The work centered here on the Fables of Marie de France, of which it is 
proposed eventually to issue a critical edition based on the original manu- 
scripts. The object of the course has been to acquire a working knowledge 
of the fable literature of antiquity and the middle ages ; to become acquainted 
with the characteristics of the Norman and Anglo-Norman dialects in which 
some of the more important manuscripts are written ; to present the funda- 
mental principles of text-criticism and text-constitution, for which about a 
dozen fables were examined. These were based on five English and eight 
French manuscripts. A clear view of the morphology and phonetics of 
the language was obtained as contrasted with those of the Isle-de-France. 
A single fable was assigned to each student, who spent the term in investi- 
gating its provenance, reporting from time to time to the seminary his 
progress in the examination of its special sources and historic growth. 

Spanish Philology. Weekly^ first-half year ; iwiee weddy, second half-year. 

After a few introductory lectures on the position of the Poema del Cid in 
literature, a hundred lines of the poem were critically examined with 
reference to phonology and morphology. The object here was to prepare 
the special student in Spanish (by general work on Spanish philology) to 
enter upon seminary work during the following year. Frequent contribu- 
5 
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tions were read upon points of hlHtoric development in linguistic phenomena, 
for which the Gid^ for the most part, furnished the material. It was intended 
that these investigations should serve as the basis for a careful and extended 
examination of the language of this poem. 

Popular Latin. Weeldy, 

The object here was to give the student an introduction to the phonetics 
and morphology of Folk- and Low-Latin as the common basis for a scien- 
tific study of the modern Romance idiom& Meyer-Lubke's treatment of the 
subject in Grober's Qrundriss der Romaniachen Philologie wai> taken as the 
starting point for this work, in connection with which lectures were given, 
contrasting the popular forms with the historic development of the classical 
forms. The material in the Probi Appendix was classified and the popular 
forms worked out on the basis of Schuchardt's Vocalianus des VulgarkUeins. 
Budinsky's AtubreUung der Lateiniaehen Sprache, D'Arbois de Jnbainville's 
Dielmaiaon IcUme en OcmU, Bonnet's Le Latin de OrSgoire de Xbiirs, WolfSin's 
ArchiofUr kUeiniache Lexxcographie, and Seelmann's Die Auaeprache des Lalein 
were constantly used in connection with this course. 

Gamoens. Os Lueiadaa. Weeldy^ firet half-^fear. 

This courfce was intended to supplement that on Spanish philology as given 
above. In order to become acquainted with this epic in the original, a dosen 
of the principal episodes were read, after which lectures were given on the 
poem under the following headings : 1. Preliminary sketch of Portuguese 
history to the death of Gamoens; 2. Life of Gamoens; 3. Minor works of 
Gamoens ; 4. The Lusiads ; 5. Ounoens at home and abroad in the nine- 
teenth century. 

Romance Glub. Weekly. 

The object of this organization, to which all members of the Romance 
Language department belong, is to foster a common interest in everything 
that concerns the study of the Romance idioms. Reviews of important 
journal articles, papers on original investigationSi discussions of literary 
and scientific subjects, reports of correspondence of a professional nature, 
represent the chief exercises that claim the attention of the club. 

Dr. Menger conducted the following courses : 

Old French Philology. Three hours weekly. 

This course consisted of lectures on the Phonology and Morphology of 
Old French. An attempt was made to present the laws which govern the 
transition of words from Popular Latin into Old French ; incidentally their 
later development into Modern French was described. An hour on Friday 
was devoted to a review of the preceding lectures of the week, and to a dis- 
cussion, by members of the class, of any difficulties involved in the work. 

Old French Texts. Tufo hours weekly. 

The aim of those attending this course was to read as much Old French 
us possible in order to become acquainted with forms and idioms of different 
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dialects and of different stages of the language. The following texts were 
read: 216 columns of Bartsch and Homing's ChrestomoUhie; Eoschurtz, 
Karhreige (entire) ; Paris' Extraits de la Chanson de Roland (entire) ; Snchier, 
Aueasrin et Nieolette (entire) ; Wamke, Die Lais der Marie de France (entire) ; 
Foerster, Clig^ (3620 lines). 

French Physiological Phonetics. Weekly, 

In the preliminary lectures of this course a view of phonetics in general, 
of acoustics as applied to the study, and of the physiology of the organs of 
speech was given. Then the works of scholars who have dealt with French 
sounds were described briefly, and characterized according as their authors 
dealt with the acoustic or organic side of phonetics, or with a combination 
of the two. French vowel and consonantal sounds were then studied and 
practised ; for purposes of comparison English and German sounds were 
often discussed incidentally. Pages 25 to 73 of Passy's Chargemenls Pho- 
nitiques were read in class in order to give an idea of the pronunciation of 
the French sentence as a whole. 

Modern Italian Literature. Weekly. 

This was a course of ten lectures which aimed at giving a view of the chief 
literary tendencies of this century in Italy. The chief subjects of the lec- 
tures were as follows : The Romantic School in Italy, Leopardi, Patriotic 
Poetry, Popular Poetry, Zanella, Guerrini ("Stecchetti"), Carducci, De 
Amicis, Verga, Farina, Fogazzaro, Capuana, D* Annunzio, Gastelnuovo. 

Italian. Three hours weekly. 

The object was to gain a reading knowledge of modem Italian. The 
essentialB of the stracture of the language were studied in Grandgent's 
Italian Orammar. Then the following texts were read: De Amicis, Vh 
gran giomOy AlbertOy Oli Amiei di ObUegio; Gastelnuovo : H Teorema di Pilar' 
gora; Serao: NosUUgia;yergA: La Leggenda dd OasUtUo di Trena ; Barrili: 
II Merlo Bianco, Toward the end of the term Maffei's Metope and 15 cantos 
of Dante's Ir^emo were read. 

Mr. De Haan conducted the following course : 

Spanish. Two hours weekly, 

Knapp's Grammar and Reader were completed ; early in the second term 
Alarcon*s El Sombrero de Tres Picas was begun ; and a weekly exercise in 
Prose Composition was given. 

Dr. Rambeau conducted the following undergraduate courses in French : 

Minor Course A. Fowr hours weekly. 

1. Cbntes; Novels; Drama, 

Ludovic Hal^vy, UAbbS OonstanHn; Paul Passy, Le FranQois parU, Prose 
and Poetry (cf. No. 5) ; Alphonse Daudet, Cbntes, ed. Cameron (pp. 15-21, 
48-69, 117-199) ; Corneille, PolyeucU; Victor Hugo, Hemani, A. I, II (A. 
III-V, contents and plot explained). — Alexandre Dumas p^re, Le Oomte de 
Monle-OristOf Episodes; Victor Hugo,*Xe8 MisirabUs, Episodes; Honors de 
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Balsac, La Ouri de Town; Gleoi^ Sand, La Mart on DiahU (private read- 
ing and examinations). 

Short lectures on Dandet's Lettres de mon moulin; the principal features 
of Classicism and Romanticism, and those of the dassical and Bomantic 
drama; the three unities; Victor Hugo's Hemam (the Spanish character, 
conception of honor, couleur locaUf historical events^ etc). 

2. Modem French (hmedy, 

Labiche, Le Voyage de M, Peiriehon; Joles Sandeaa, Mademoiedle de la 
Seiglibre; Augier and Sandeau, Le Oendre de M. Poirier (recommended for 
private reading, contents and plot explained) ; Pailleron, Le Monde oh Ton < 
yenniite, A. I, II, Sc. 1-2 (A. II, Sc. &-^, A. Ill, contents and plot explained). 

Short lectures on French society after the Restoration, and in Uie reign 
of Louis-PhOippe; French aristocracy and hourgeome; the society ridiculed 
by Pailleron. 

3. .History of French Literature (JTFJJ-JCZXOsfUuries). 

Duval, Petite hittoire de la lUtiraturefranffaiee depute Ue origvneejuaq^d noe 
joure (with some necessary corrections) : Ch. V, pp. 97-180, the xvnth 
Century (with few omissions) ; Ch. VI, pp. 181-245, the xviiith Centuiy 
(with numerous omissions), the principa] literary tendencies and moye- 
ments, the most important writers ; Ch. VII, pp. 246-332, the zixth Cen- 
tury, only some representative men, and all the authors of works read by 
the students (cf. Nos. 1 and 2). 

Short lectures on le SUMe de VoUaxre; Scepticism in literature; TheiBm, 
Deism, and Atheism; Voltaire and Rousseau; Classicism and Pseudo- 
Classicism ; return to nature, and b^innings of Bomantidsm ; Victor Hugo 
and Romanticism ; the Idealistic and Realistic school ; the Realistic novel 
and drama; Realism and Naturalism ; Idealism and Optimism ; Naturalism 
and Pessimism. 

4. Exercises in French eomferaaUon and oral and written reports upon authors 
and subjects connected with the class-work (Nos. 1-3). 

5. Phoneties. 

Sound-Tablets. Paul Passy, Le Frangaie parU: Poetry, No. 1-6; Prose, 
Nos. 1-3, and 12. Franke, Phraeee de tons lea jours, {{ 1-4. 

6. The Alexandrine Terse: principal laws of French tfersificaUon in connec- 
tion with No. 5 (Phonetics) and No. 1 (Comeille and Victor Hugo). 

This class was divided into two sections. 

Migor Course. Four hours weekly, 

1. Classieal Tragedy and Oomedy. 

Comeille, Le Gid; Polyeucte; Horace^ and Oinna (private reading and 
examinations). Jean Racine, JBritannicus ; Athalie; PKtdre (private read- 
ing and examination). Molidre, Les Pricieuses ridicules; Le Tarhiffe; 
I/Avare; Les Fenunes saivanteSj together with La SoeiSti Jranfoise au 2rviJ^ 
sStde, ed. Crane (private reading and examination). Regnard, Le Joueur, 
Voltaire, Zaire; Piron, La MUromanie, 
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LectnroB on the classical drama; the three unities; French and English 
conception of dramatic art; typical conception of characters in the classical 
drama; strict separation of tragedj and comedj; Classicism and Pseado- 
Glassicism; B6td de BambouiUet; Les Brideuses fidteuia and Leu Femm€% 
savanies; Molidre's art; eomidie de emraeih^ and eomSdU de mcturs; drame 
bowffeoia; Molidre and Augier (classical and modem comedj); Voltaire, 
the dramatist, and Shakespeare; lives and works of ComeUle, Racine, 
Molidre, Begnard, Piron and Voltaire. 

2. The Study of the Bcmaniie MovemenL 

Victor Hugo, Notre-Dame de Paris, Tome I, Livres I, II, I V-VI (contents 
of L. Ill) ; Tome II, Livres VII, VIII (contents of L. IX-XI) ; Buy Bias; 
Hemani (private reading and examination). Paul Passj, Le Francis parU, 
Prose and Poetry (cf. No. 6). Modem French Lyrics, ed. Bowen. 

Lectures on Romanticism and Classicism ; Scepticism and Pseudo-Classi- 
cism in literature ; the Romantic movement in France and in other countries ; 
the origin and essential features of Romanticism in France; particularities 
of the Romantic drama; Victor Hugo, the dramatist, and Shakespeare; 
language, style and art of Victor Hugo ; lives and works of Victor Hugo, 
Lamartine, Alfred de Vigny, Alfred de Musset, Thtophile Gkutier and 
B^ranger ; B^ranger's Chansons and the national character ; the lyric poets 
of the Romantic school, the Pamassiens and the Decadents; Idealism and 
Realism ; Realism and Naturalism ; Realism of dramatists and novelists in 
England and in France. 

8. BRtiory of French Literature from the Beginnings to the XVlHh Century, 

Duval, PetiU histoire de la liUSraturefranfoise depuis les origines jusqu' d Jios 
jours (with many necessary corrections) : Ch. I-III, pp. 1-64, the Middle 
Ages; Ch. JV, pp. 65-96, the xvith Century; then, part of Ch.V, the xvnth 
Century. Darmesteter-Hatzfeld, Moreeaux ehaisis des prineipaux Sertvains en 
prose et en vers du XVI» siMe: Babelais; Montaigne; Satire Minippie; Joa- 
ehim du Bellay ; Bonsard. 

Lectures on the origin of the French language and the French nation ; 
langue dPor and langue cP(nl; Romance languages; Renaissance in France 
and in other countries ; Rabelais; Ronsard and the PlHade; Teutonic art 
and Classicism ; Shakespeare compared with Comeille, Racine and Molidre; 
Renaissance and the classical period of French literature ; le SiMe de Louis 
XIV. 

4. Exercises in French eonoersation and oral and written reports upon authors 
and subjects connected with the class-work (Nos. 1-3). 

5. Phonetics. 

Sound-Tablets. Paul Passy, Le Francis parlS: Poetry, Nos. 1-8 ; Prose, 
Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 10. Franke, Phrases de Urns les jours, 32 42-44. 

6. The Alexandrine verse, Classical and Romantic ; laws of French versifir 
eatum explained in connection with Phonetics (No. 5) and the regular 
daas-work (Nos. 1, 2). 
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French Minor Coarse B. 

Seeticn L Four hours weekly. 

This class was conducted bj Mr. De Haan. The grammar was began 
in connection with Lewis's Michel Stragoff, and the first half of Whitney's 
PracUeal French Oramtnar was stadied daring the first half-year. 

In the second half-year About's Le Bai des Montagnegf Theariet's Le 
Mortage de OSrard, and Aboafs La Mhre de la Marquise were read. 

Section II, Three hours weekly. 

This class was oondacted by Mr. Symington. Particular stress was laid 
on reading. Daring the year the class read Michel Strogoff, Le Towr du 
Monde en quatre^ngts jourSy and Le Manage de Oirard (Theuriet). Gram- 
matical points were discussed as they came up in the reading, the first 
/part of Whitney's Qrammar (with the exercises) being used as basis. 

The classes in French Prose Composition were conducted by Mr. Boo- 
notte, each meeting one hour weekly: 

Major Qmrse. 

Chardenal's exerdses on idioms were studied, and in the second half-year 
students wrote original compositions based on subjects taken from French 
literature. This coarse was oondacted in French ; lectures were delivered 
in French on current events in French literature, and on French syntax. 

Minor Ocmrse A, (Two sections). 

Whitney's French Qrammar^ Part II, and Grandgent's Exercises in com- 
position based on L^AbU Oonsianlin were used. A few essays in French 
were written in the latter part of the second half-year. 

Minor Course B. (Two sections.) 

Whitney's Grammar, Part I, was used daring the first half-year, and in 
the second half-year Paul Bercy's French Reader waa studied. 

A. M. Elijott, 
Pn^essor <^ Bomance Languages, 



History and Politics. 

Professor Herbert B. Adams has continued to direct graduate and under- 
graduate work in the Department of History and Politics. The total enrol- 
ment of students daring the year 189^94 was one hundred and fifty-four. 
Of this number forty-six were graduate students. Dr. Adams has conducted 
the following courses: 

(1) The Historical Seminary. This met fortnightly the past year, on 
Thursday evenings, in two-hoar sessions. The total membership was forty- 
one. Among the original papers presented and discussed were the following : 
The Congo Free State, by Jesse S. Reeves; the Relation between the Roman 
and Early English Churches, by J. S. Bassett (published in To-day ^ AprU, 
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1894) ; Political Institutions of Maryland, by J. H. Hollander (printed in 
"Maryland: Its Resources, Industries and Institutions, prepared for the 
Board of World's Fair Managers of Maryland by members of Johns Hopkins 
University") ; Origin of the Idea of Proprietary Goyemment in the Caro- 
linas, by J. S. fiaasett (published with Constitutional Beginnings of North 
Carolina in University Studies March- April, 1894) ; the Cincinnati South- 
em Railway : a Study in Municipal Activity, by J. H. Hollander (published 
in the University Studies, January and February, 1894) ; College Settle- 
ments, by H. B. Adams ; History and Status of Negro Suffrage in the South, 
by S. B. Weeks; a Cure for the Gerrymander, by John Haynes; Haym 
Salomon, by H. B. Adams and J. H. Hollander (published in the Proceed- 
ings of the American Jewish Historical Society, 1893) ; Impressions of 
Alaska, by H. B. Adams ; the Popularity of Boethius in the Middle Ages, 
by J. S. Reeves; Edmund Burke, by Woodrow Wilson; Origin of the 
Bicameral System in America, by T. F. Moran ; the Civil Status of the Jews 
in Maryland, 1634 to 1776, by J. H. Hollander (published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Jewish Historical Society, 1893) ; the Bounty 
System of the American Revolution, by Herbert Friedenwald ; Academies 
and the University, by H. B. Adams; Samuel Houston and Texan Inde- 
pendence, by B. J. Ramage (published in Tht Sewanee BaneWf May, 1894) ; 
Puritanism in Virginia in the 17th Century, by J. H. Latan^ ; Cliristianity 
in Japan (1859-)68d), by M. Ishizaka; the British Public Record Office, 
by Charles M. Andrews ; an Account of the French Archives, by J. M. 
Vincent ; Quakers in the South, by S. B. Weeks ; Report on a Translation 
of Bourgeaud's " Establissement et Revision des (Constitutions en Am^rique 
et en Europe" ; the Hawaiian Constitution, by H. £. Chambers; a Study 
of Thomas Jefferson, by C. Meriwether; Materials for a Social Science 
Laboratory, by A. Cleveland Hall; the Colonial Pirates and Colonial 
Commerce (1670-1740), by Shirley Carter Hughson (published in the 
University Studies, May-July, 1894); the English Uprising of 1381, 
by Dr. George Kriehn (an elaborate monograph soon to be published 
in book-form). 

(2) A course of class lectures on Early Institutional History, two hours 
weekly during the first half-year, to forty-two graduate students. In con- 
nection with the lectures each student pursued an extended course of private 
reading, the results of which were systematized in the form of digests arranged 
by topics, or theses, well suited for practical use in courses of instruction, 
when our graduates become teachers. Some of the best specimens of these 
digests or lecture-briefs were exhibited for student examination. 

(3) During the second half-year, a class course of lectures on Prussian 
History, two hours weekly, to forty-one graduate students. A written ex- 
amination was required at the end of the course. Members of the class read 
the following works in connection with the lectures : Tuttle's History of 
Prussia, including the two volumes on Frederick the Great ; Carlyle's Life 
of Frederick the Great ; and Seeley's Life and Times of Stein. 
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(4) A ooorse of claas lectures on Church History to twenty undergraduate 
and eleven graduate students, two hours weekly through the year. In con- 
nection with this course a series of digests, or topical briefs, combining the 
results of private reading with notes on the lectures, were prepared by all 
the members of the class. This experiment, first tried in course 4, was after- 
ward extended to course 2 in the graduate department The preparation of 
such digests, giving authorities for every statement, proved stimulating to 
the class and helpful in promoting scholarly habits in private reading. 

Professor George H. £mmott lectured on (1) Historical and Compara- 
tive Jurisprudence to twenty-three graduate and advanced students, twice 
weekly. The lectures opened with an examination of the condition of the 
Boman Lam at the beginning of the fifth century, and showed how its 
practical utility was promoted by the Lex de Besponsis Pmdentum and by 
the Codes of Qregorianus, Hermc^enianus, and Theodosius XL The follow- 
ing topics were then discussed from the comparative standpoint, — the public 
law schools of Constantinople and of Rome, the Fragmenta Vaticana, the 
Moeaicarum et Romanarum legum Collatio. The codification of the law by 
Justinian. The Roman Law, a universal system. German Law. Descrip- 
tion of early German Law ; the German family ; the reforms of Charles the 
Great. The conquest of the Western Roman Empire by the Germans ; the 
''Barbarian'' Codes; the Visigoth Breviarium of Alaric II; the'^Papian," 
or the Roman Law of the Burgundians ; the edict of the Ostrogoth Theo- 
doric ; the Lex Salica ; the Capitularies. The principle of the personality 
of the law. The subsequent development of the Roman Law in the Byzan- 
tine Empire. Revival of the study and teaching of the texts of Justinian 
in Italy ; the School of Bologna and the Glossators. The Canon Law. The 
Boman Law in modem states previous to the French Revolution. State- 
ment of the most important principles of modern Roman Law. Codification. 
In the latter part of the course VioUet's Histoire du droit civil Fran^ais 
(Droit Privd et Sources) was read with the class as containing an outline 
sketch of the ground to be covered. 

(2) On English Constitutional Law and History, to fourteen graduate and 
fourteen undergraduate students, twice weekly. The origin and develop- 
ment of the English Constitution and of the fundamental principles of 
English Constitutional Law were carefully and systematically traced in 
chronological order from the earliest period down to the present time. 
Taswell-Langmead's English Constitutional History was taken as contain- 
ing an outline sketch of the ground covered, with references to the works 
of Freeman, Stubbs, Hallam, Erskine, May, Dicey, Anson, Hearn, Bagehot, 
Traill, Spencer, Walpole, and other writers. The instruction was given by 
means of lectures delivered by the instructor, by frequent recitations, and 
by lectures given and reports carefully prepared by the students themselves 
on assigned topics. 

(8) On Sources of English History and the Early History and Literature 
of Historical Writing in England, to ten graduate and advanced students. 
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onoe weekly, throughout the year. The lectures contained a careful presen- 
tation of the lives and works of the early English historical bibliographers, 
of the materials from which our knowledge of English history is drawn 
down to the time of Edward I., and of the general nature and contents of 
the Year Books, Ck>urt Bolls, and other early records, and of the work 
accomplished by the Record Ck>mmi8Bion. 

Dr. J. M. Vincent conducted the following courses : 

1. Social and Economic History of the Middle Ages with twenty-four 
graduate students, two hours a week, first half-year. The progress of 
European Society, particularly in Germany, France, and England, was 
traced from the rise of feudalism to the period of the Reformation. The 
economic basis of mediaeval institutions ; the reciprocal influence of physi- 
cal conditions, social ideas, and constitutional forms; the regulation of 
industry and kindred topics were treated with the view of showing how 
far the foundations of modem civilization were laid during this period. 

2. The Economic History of Early Modem Europe, two hours a week, 
second half-year. This was a continuation of the history of social progress 
on the Continent from the fifteenth century to the French Revolution, 
showing particularly the intimate connection of political practice and 
economic theory. 

3. Historical Conference, two hours fortnightly, throughout the year. 
To this conference nine advanced graduates were admitted and were given 
exercises and historical problems for the purpose of developing critical 
powers. The topics included a careful study of the theory and forms 
of the Feudal System from original sources; the Danish settlement of 
England in the ninth century ; More's Utopia as a source of contemporary 
civilization. 

4. Continental History (part of History Major), with one graduate and 
nineteen undergraduate students, three hours weekly, through the year. 
The work embraced medieval and modem history, and was done by 
means of lectures and text-books^ Emerton's Beginnings of the Middle 
Ages, Dumy's France, Bryce's Holy Roman Empire, Seebohm^s Protestant 
Revolution, and Gardiner's Student's History of England were read by 
the class. 

6. Mediseval and Modem History (P. H. E.), with forty-three under- 
graduates, three hours weekly, January to June, 1894. Durny's History 
of the Middle Ages and Lodge's Modern Europe were supplemented by 
lectures. 

Dr. Bernard C. Steiner conducted a course, three hours weekly through- 
out the year, on American Political and Constitutional History. Thirteen 
undergraduate and eleven graduate students pursued the course, which was 
designed to cover the history of the United States from the earliest times 
down to the present age. In connection with the lectures and recitations 
of the course, reports were made from time to time by the students on topics 
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asfiigDed them for Bpedal treatment. The period of disoovery of the new 
world was first treated, and then the various early schemes for colonization 
were considered. The colonial history of the original thirteen States re- 
ceived considerable attention. Careful study was given to the causes of the 
American Revolution and the Ck>nfederation and its failures. The second 
half-year was begun with a detailed study of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, with Cooley's "Constitutional Law" as a text- 
book. After this, the important constitutional questions which have arisen 
in the history of the country were discussed, and the course closed with a 
rapid review of United States political history since 1789. Longman's 
" Epochs of American History ** were used as tezt-bookA, and the first volume 
of Bryce's *' American Commonwealth " was required as outside reading. 

Dr. George Kriehn conducted 

(1) A class course in Greek and Roman History, four hours weekly from 
February to June, with eleven undergraduate students. Oman's History 
of Greece and Pelham's Outlines of Roman History formed the basis of 
instruction. These text-books were supplemented by claas lectures and 
daily talks on subjects not fully treated in the manuals. Visits were occa- 
sionally made by the class to the McCoy Library and to the museum of the 
Peabody Institute, for the examination of art collections illustrating Greek 
and Roman life. Topics were assigDed to students for private reading and 
for oral or written report in the class. 

(2) A class course in Herodotus and Thucydides, one hour weekly through 
the year, with seventeen undeigraduate students. These authors were studied 
in English translations for the sake of the historical substance, the illustra- 
tion of Greek methods of treating history, and for exercises in historical 
criticism. Class lectures were given on the lives and historical value of 
these authors. 

ECONOMIGS. 

Br. Sidney Sherwood conducted the following courses : 

(1) The Theory of Consumption. This was presented to a class of 
twenty-eight graduate students, after the close of Professor H. C. Adams' 
course, two hours weekly from March until the end of the academic year. 
The Theory of Consumption was historically and critically considered. 
Dr. Sherwood outlined the treatment of Consumption by economic writers 
from the mercantilists to the present time. He pointed out the fact that 
many topics, which should properly fall under Consumption, had been 
treated under other heads, such, for instance, as the Malthusian law of 
population and much of the theories of value and capital. He pointed out 
the significance of the " historical school " and of the subjective value 
theories of later writers as leading necessarily to the study of Consumption 
and asserted a manifest tendency in the latest economic theories, particu- 
larly of the American writers, to unite the concepts and methods of former 
"schools" in a new system, of which the laws of Consumption, as seen in 
the laws of value, should form the basis. 
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(2) The Economic Conference, comprising eighteen members, met in fort- 
nightly sesBions throughout the year. This is an organization of graduate 
students especially interested in economics. Each member of the Con- 
ference was required to prepare a paper upon some topic in which he was 
interested. These papers were read and criticised in the Conference. The 
following is a partial list of the papers presented : Plain Cost and Oppor- 
tunity Cost, by Dr. David I. Green (published in The Quarterly Journal of 
EooBomics, January, 1894) ; the Nature and Mechanism of Credit, by Dr. 
Sidney Sherwood (published in the same number of the above journal) ; the 
Place of Economics among the Sciences, by Dr. Sherwood (to be published 
in The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science) ; 
Risk as an Economic Factor, by John Haynes ; a Study in Practical Politics, 
by Dr. C. Meriwether; Examination of the Doctrine that Bent does not 
enter into Cost of Production, by J. H. Hollander (to be published in the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science) ; Re- 
examination of Certain Fundamental Concepts in Economics, by H. E. 
Chambers (also to appear in The Annals) ; a Study in Certain Economic 
Conditions in Bedford County, Virginia, by B. W* Arnold; Benjamin 
Franklin as an Economist, by W. A. Wetzel ; and a Study in the Theory 
of Railway Rates, by F. D. Thomson. In connection with the Economic 
Conference, at each session, current economic literature was reviewed. 

(3) Current Economic Events. Five special meetings of graduate stu- 
dents were devoted to discussions of current economic events. Dr. Sher- 
wood presented topics of the present currency question in the United 
Suites, the tariff issues raised by the Wilson bill, and the proposed 
income tax. 

(4) Recent Economic Theories. A class of six members met two hours 
weekly, throughout the year, with Dr. Sherwood for the close study of eco- 
nomic theories. " The Theory of Dynamic Economics,^' by S. N. Patten, 
and " Natural Value,'' by Friedrich v. Wieser, were carefully studied and 
critically discussed. It is probable that one or two papers of value will 
grow out of the work of this class or club. A general critical esttantte of 
Patten's theory was attempted and a careful study iras made of the use of 
the term '' Rent " in Economics. 

(6) Elements and History of Political Economy. This course was attended 
by eighteen undergraduates and nine graduates, five hours weekly, through- 
out the year. Walker's ** Political Economy" (advanced course) and John 
Stuart Mill's " Principles" were used as text-books. The character of the 
work was mainly a thorough drill in the principles of economics. Discus- 
sion and criticism of the positions taken in the text-books were encouraged. 
Lectures and recitations on assigned reading on the history of economic 
theory, on public finance, railroads, socialism and other topics were also 
given. Short papers and more elaborate essays on various subjects were 
prepared by all the members of the class and many of these were read and 
discussed in the class-room. 
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A general review of the work in ecoDomics for the past jear shows a 
good record of attendance on lectures and of well sustained interest both in 
class instruction and in original inquiry along special lines. 

LXCTURES ON EOOKOMIGB, HiSTOBY, AND POLITICS. 

Experience has shown that special lectureships are of great advantage 
to the department of Historical and Political Science. It is obviously 
impossible, under present circumstances, to represent all branches of his- 
tory and politics by distinct professorshipa. On the other hand, it is both 
possible and expedient to secure, from year to year, or for terms of years, 
acknowledged experts from Washington and from various parts of the 
country, who will give extended courses of class lectures, that serve not 
only to introduce to our graduate students fresh themes of inquiry, but 
abo to present, in a concise and systematic way, the beet results of original 
study. The opportunity of hearing and meeting eminent teachers and 
specialists from other institutions of learning is keenly appreciated by our 
young men. The stimulus received from lecturers like Professors Freeman 
and Bryoe was early apparent in the work of the department, and such 
quickening power is still derived from outside sources. Among the foreign 
visitors who addressed our students during the past year were Professor 
Emile Levasseur, of Paris ; Professor Louis Waurin, of Geneva ; and Pro- 
fessor Isidor Singer, of Vienna. 

Among the special lecturers who have rendered important educational 
and scientific services to the department during the past year are the fol- 
lowing : 

(1) Professor John B. Clark, of Amherst College, who gave a course of 
twenty-five lectures in the fall of 1898 to thirty-two graduate students, and 
carried toward completion his study of the Theory of Distribution. The 
topics especially considered were the effects of invention and of combina- 
tions of labor and of capital. It was found that pure theory furnishes 
a standard of wages and of interest, and a mode of measuring profits, and 
that the actual rates tend to conform to the theoretical standards, and, at 
any one time, differ from them by amounts that can be estimated. A study 
was made of the influence of trusts and trades-unions on the actual distribu- 
tion of wealth. Professor Clark also took an active part in the sessions of 
the Economic Conference during his stay. His lecture course was followed 
by a written examination, which showed eminently satisfactory results. 

(2) Professor Simon Newcomb, of Washington, followed Professor Clark 
with a course of ten lectures upon Economics as an Exact Science. He 
showed the need of greater definiteness in economic concepts and terms. He 
pointed out the possibility of reaching this end in some departments of the 
science by the use of mathematical symbols and expressions. Various con- 
crete and graphical illustrations of his method were given and interesting 
discussions were raised. 
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(3) Profeflsor Henrj Garter Adams, one of the original Fellows in Politi- 
cal Science^ and now Statistician of the Interstate Ck>mmerce Commission 
and professor of economics in the University of Michigan, gave in January 
and Febmary, 1894, a coarse of twenty lectures, to twenty-eight graduate 
students, on the subject of Transportation. He confined himself mainly to 
the Railway Problem in the United States. He reviewed the history of 
methods of transportation from primitive times to the present; pointed out 
the wide economic significance and importance of the railway, and showed 
how every indusuy and the very form and life of society are touched and, 
in a sense, controlled by it. He examined at some length the various 
methods of railway control and regulation, from state ownership to un- 
tnunmeled private action. He maintained the necessity for some sort of 
public regulation, and argued that the true method must be sought in the 
judicial rather than in the administrative side of government. A railway 
commission should act as a court rather than as a means of executive con- 
trol by a government bureau. 

(4) Dr. Elgin B. L. Gould, a former Fellow in this University and now 
an Expert in the U. 8. Department of Labor, gave a course of twelve 
lectures, from February to May, 1894, to twenty-three graduate students, 
on Concrete Problems of Labor. He considered among other topics : the 
Liquor Question ; Public Recreation ; the Care of the Unemployed ; Com- 
parative Social Standards of Existence ; Industrial Training ; the Housing 
of the Poor ; the Churoh and the Masses. Dr. Gould was prominently 
identified with the work of the Central Relief Committee during the past 
winter as chairman of its sub-committee on stone yards. 

(5) Dr. David I. Green during the first half year gave a course of weekly 
lectures in Social Science to a class of twenty-six graduate students. 

The general principles and problems of charity and correction were 
brought out through a special study of the institutions of Baltimore. On 
the day following each lecture, several hours were spent in field work in 
and about the city. Among the topics treated in the lectures may be men- 
tioned : The Foundling Asylum, the Day Nursery, the Kindergarten, the 
Care of Dependent Children, Industrial Education, the Juvenile Delin- 
quent, the Object and Methods of Legal Punishment, the City Police, the 
Tramp Problem, Public vs. Private Relief, the Oiganization of Charity, 
Sanitation, and the Relief of the Sick. Methods to be observed in Balti- 
more were critically compared with those obtaining elsewhere. A course 
of reading connected with the lectures served to introduce the student to 
the best modem thought concerning the problems and methods of social 
reform. Among the institutions visited by the class were several orphan- 
ages, Samuel Ready School, McDonogh School, Baltimore Polytechnic 
Institute, Maryland School for the Colored Blind and Deaf, St Mary's In- 
dustrial School, House of Refuge, Baltimore City Jail, Central Police 
Station, Workingmen's Residential Club, Friendly Inn, Electric Sewing 
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Machine Rooms, Charitj Organization Society (Central Office and DiBtrict 
Board Meeting), Johns Hopkins Hospital, Mount Hope Retreat, and the 
City Almshouse. 

During the winter Dr. Green also organized and conducted a Social Science 
Conference which met fortnightly for the presentation of papers and the 
discussion of special phases of social reform work. Sixteen members were 
enrolled. Brief reviews of current literature were given at each meeting, 
and such subjects as Sanitation, Social Settlements, the Suppression of Vice, 
and the Regulation of the Liquor Traffic were discussed somewhat at length. 
Among the papers presented were the following : T. F. Moran on the Goth- 
enburg Method of regulating the Liquor Traffic (afterwards published in 
The Charities Review, April, 1894) ; L. N. Whealton on the Treatment of 
Cripples; F. R. Jones on Outdoor Relief; and W. A. Wetzel on Court and 
Jail Methods. J. C. Rose, Attorney for the Baltimore Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, favored the Conference with an address upon the work of 
the above Society. 

In the spring of 1894, Dr. Green left Baltimore for Hartford, Connecticnt, 
where he is now Superintendent of the Charity Organization Society and 
lecturer on Social Economics. 

(6) A. Cleveland Hall, a graduate student, who was for some time in 
charge of the exhibits in Social Science at the Columbian Exposition, gave 
a course of seven class lectures on " Prison Systems," with the following 
themes: (1) The development of criminal classes in the ancient world 
and mediieval England; (2) Beginnings of the modem prison systems; 

(3) Evolution of the reformatory ideal in the American prison system; 

(4) The New York State Reformatory at Elmira; (5) Juvenile delinquents 
in the United States ; (6) and (7) Prison systems of Great Britain and the 
United States compared. Mr. Hall also gave a special lecture to our gradu- 
ate students regarding his personal observations among the "Coxeyites" 
in Washington. The substance of this taik was published in The Indqp^endent, 
May 17, 1894, under the title: "An Observer in Coxey's Camp.'' 

Mr. Hall assisted in obtaining for permanent exhibition in Baltimore 
many interesting charts, diagrams, pictures, models, monographs, special 
reports, and other materials that were used in the social science exhibition 
at Chicago. 

(7) Dr. William T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, gave an 
academic course of ten weekly lectures, from October, 1893, to January, 
1894, on the Philosophy of History. This course was generally attended 
not only by graduates in History and Politic?, but by University students 
from other departments. The special subjects treated by Dr. Harris were 
the following: (1) Asiatic Peoples and the Lessons their Civilisations 
teach us; (2) the Contrast between Asia and Europe in respect to Funda- 
mental Ideas of Civilization; (3) Greek History; (4) Greek Art; (5) Rela- 
tion of Greek Art to Greek Science; (6) Roman History; (7) the Arrival 
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of ChristiaDitj ; (8) Mohammedanism and its Significance in the History 
of Europe; (9) the Era of Bevolutions against Authority in Philosophy, 
Theology, and Civil Goyernment; (10} the Historical Tendency of the 
Present Age. A syllabus of topics was prepared for student use in connec- 
tion with each lecture. 

(8) Dr. James Schouler, author of the "History of the United States 
under the Constitution/' gave, in February and March, 1894, a course of 
twenty-five class lectures, to twenty-six graduate students, on American 
Political History. He discussed the origin and development of political 
parties in the United States ; the history of the successive administrations ; 
the various party measures and their practical results; minority views 
under each administration; the slavery question; the civil war; recon- 
struction ; recent political history to the end of the Hayes administration. 

(9) Professor Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton College, a former Fellow of 
History in the Johns Hopkins University, has been one of its most valued 
lecturers during the past four years. In 1894, in the months of February 
and March, he gave a course of twenty-five lectures to twenty -seven gradu- 
ate students, on Comparative Politics and Administration. He discussed 
the nature, scope and method of comparative politics; the idea of the State 
and its functions ; the theory of the division of powers ; the character, forms 
and sources of administrative law ; the relation of administrative acts to 
the laws, and the relations of administrative action to individual rights. 

H. B. Adams, 
Professor ofAmeriean and InaiiitUioncd History, 



Philosophy. 

The following report of the work in Philosophy, during the academic 
year 1893-4, is respectfully submitted : 

The undergraduate instruction in Logic, Psychology, and Ethics has 
been under the care of Professor Griffin. Five hours a week, for a year, 
are assigned to these subjects, and all candidates for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts are required to follow this course during their last year of resi- 
dence. Logic was studied by the class until December 22d ; the time was 
then given to Psychology until April 1st ; the remainder of the year was 
devoted to the study of Ethics. Forty -three students attended the course. 
The effort has been to keep particularly in view the needs of those to whom 
these subjects are new, and to make the treatment as simple and untechnical 
as possible, and at the same time to call attention to fundamental problems, 
so that the work may serve as an introduction to general philosophical 
study. Text books have been used in each subject, as affording definite 
material of acquisition ; but informal lectures, discussions in the class, and 
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passages from yarioos aothors specially assigned for reading have been 
largely relied upon in the presentation. Each member of the class has 
been required to prepare two essays in the course of the year. 

Jevons's Elementary Leatons in Loffia and Fowler's ElemenU of Inductive 
Logic were made the basis of instruction in deductive and inductive logic, 
respectively, with frequent references to the works of Mill, Bain, Keynes, 
and other writers. The general theory of deduction and of induction was 
discussed, with the view of determining the nature and value of each of 
these processes, and their relations to each other in scientific investigation 
and proof. Facility in the use of logical forms and methods was sought 
through numerous exercises in definition and division, in the opposition 
and conversion of propositions, in the application of the rules of the syllo- 
gism, and in the detection of fallacies. 

The instruction in Psychology attempted to give a general view of the 
results of experimental methods of study, and also to emphasize the facts 
of conscious experience as known through introspection. The most im- 
portant end to be secured being, it is believed, such an understanding of 
the facts and laws of mental life as shall fit one for wise self-government 
and effective influence, soch powers and states of mind as attention, memory, 
association, habit, imagination, the feelings, the will, were treated in as 
concrete and practical a way as possible. Baldwin's Elements of Ptyehoiogy 
and Liadd's Outlines oj PhysMogioal Psychology were used as text books, 
supplemented by many references to the works of other authors. A series 
of lectures and demonstrations on the anatomy and physiology of the moa- 
cular and nervous systems was given by Dr. Dreyer, as a part of the oonrse, 
in the biological laboratory. 

The work in Ethics was mainly confined to the theoretical and historical 
aspects of the subject ; questions of applied ethics were, for lack of time, 
but slightly considered. The various forms of feeling native to our con- 
stitution and constituting the possible motives of conduct; the condition 
and nature of the sense of obligation ; the authority of conscience ; the 
diversities of moral sentiment; the historic theories of morals — hedonism, 
utilitarianism, intuitionbm, and the application to ethical theory of the 
doctrine of evolution ; these are some of the topics treated. While a more 
detailed application of the principles reached to personal and social conduct 
would have been desirable, the consideration of the speculative side of 
ethics is well adapted to produce a habit of moral though tfulneas. Fowler's 
PrineifUs of Morals, Part ii, was employed as a text book, but the instruc- 
tion was largely given through lectures. 

A brief outline of the History of Philosophy was given, during the last 
weeks of the year, for the benefit of those who were able, at so disadvan- 
tageous a time, to attend the lectures. 

Professor Griffin conducted during the year a oonrse in the History of 
Philosophy, for graduate students, consisting of the reading and discussion 
of representative works in modern philosophy from Descartes to Kant. 
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The works read were as follows : Bacon's Nowm Organwn, book i and a part 
of book n ; Descartes' Mdhod and MediiaiUyM; Spinoza's EtfneB; Leibnitz's 
Monadology ; Locke's Euay on Human Undenkmding^ books i, n, rv ; Berke- 
ley's PrmtipUs of Human Knowltdge; Harness TreoUiae on Human Nature, 
book I ; a portion of Kant's OrUique of Purt jReowon. The class met once 
a week for discussion and critidsm. 

Edwasd H. Gbiffin, 
ProfenoT of the History of Fhdo9ophy, 



Drawing. 

The Undergradaate Course in Drawing has included : (a) representative 
or free-hand drawing from natural forms and geometric models, in outline 
and in light and shade, with pencil, charcoal and crayon ; studies of land- 
scape contours ; and large charts finished with crayon or ink brash, such 
as the student may be called upon to make later on, when teaching or in 
illustrating lectures ; (6) constructive or mechanical drawing, with exercises 
in the use of instruments, and elements of descriptive geometry, — simple 
projections, sections and developments* isometric projections, and the ele- 
ments of linear perspective. 

The Special Instruction in Drawing has been adapted to the wants and 
abilities of those seeking it, and has been chiefly in the line of advanced 
free-hand drawing, in light and shade, from casts, and personal directions 
for individual improvement in some line of drawing helpful to the student 
in his scientific work. 

The Technical Instruction in Drawing has already been referred to under 
the head of Electrical Engineering. 

S. Edwin Whitebcak, 

Instruclor in Drawing, 
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Newoomb. 
Newoomb. 

Poor. 

Poor. 

Poor. 
Poor. 
Poor. 
Poor. 
Gralg. 
Crmig. 
Cntlg. 
Craig. 
Craig. 



Fraoklin. 
Franklin. 

Franklin. 
Franklin. 
Franklin. 

Franklin. 

Stud J. 

Study. 

Hulburt. 

Hulburt, 

Landia. 

Hulburt, 

Landia. 

Hulburt^ 

LandiB. 



Manning. 



Rowland. 

Bowland, 

Amea. 

Amea. 



C0UB5K8. 



MATHEMIATI08 AND ASTRONOMY. 

Method of Least Squares. (Flist half-jear.) 
Ooamical PhyBics and Astronomioal Optici. (First 

half-year.) 
Advanoed Theoretical Astronomy. (Second half- 
year.) 
Theoretical and Practical Astronomy. (First half- 
year.) , 
Computation of Orbits and Special Perturbations. 
GraVitotiODal Astronomy, eta (Second half-year.) 
Astronomioal Seminary and Journal Meeting. 
Laboratory Work. 

Fucbslan Functions. (First half-year.) 
Algebraic Integrals. (First half-year.) 
Theory of Functions. (Elementary Course.) 
Mathematical Semioary. 
Differential Equations. (Second half-year.) 
Elliptie Functions. (Second half-year.) 
Calculus : Special Topics (First half-year.) 
Determinants and Theory o f Equations. ( First haif- 

Soud Analytic Geometry. (Second half-year.) 
Theory of Numbers. (Second half-year.) 
Analytic Geometry of Two and Three Dimensions. 

(First half-year.) 
Theory of Probability. (Second half-year ) 
Theory of Algebraic Forms. ( First half-Tear.) 
ProjeotlTC Geometry. (Second half-year.) 
Plane Algebraic Curves. (Second half-year.) 
Diflbrentlal Equations: Mi^or Course. (Second 

half-year.) 
Differential and Integral Calculus. (Second half- 



' ^ Jytic 



Geometry: Minor Course. (First half- 



(Seoond half- 
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Analy 

year.) 
Trigonometry. (First half-year.) 
Analytic Geometry: Elementary. 

year.) 

Physios. 

Thermodynamics; Heat Conduction ; Phydoal Op- 
tics. 

Journal Meeting. 

Physical Seminary. 

General Physics: M^Jor Course. 

General Physica: Minor Course. 
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Danoan. 

Ihuican. 

Uering, 

Oeer. 

Bering. 

Geer. 

G«er. 

Bowland, 

Dancan, 

Ames, 

flering, 

Qeer. 

Dancan, 

Hering, 

Geer. 



Bemeen. 



Mone. 
Morse. 

Mone. 
Benoafl 

Banonf. 

BandaU. 

Benouf. 

BandalL 

BandalL 

Bemsen, 

Morse, 

Benouf, 

Bandall, 

Qilpin. 



WUlUma. 
WUllams. 
WlUUiDS. 
Williams. 
Clark, W. B. 
Clark, W.B. 
Clark, W. B. 
Clark, W. B. 
Williams, ] 
Clark, W.Rj 



Brooks. 
Brooks. 
Brooks. 



Physloal Optica. (First half-year.) 
Theory of Attraottons. (Second half-year.) 
Applied Eleetrieity. (First Year's Coarse.) 
Applied Electricity. (Second Year's Course.) 

Steam and Hydraalic Engineering. 

Laboratory Methods. 

Applied Kinematics. (Seoond half-year.) 

Meehanics of Engineering. (First half-year.) 



Laboratory Work. 



Electrical Seminary. (Seoond half-year.) 



Chemistry. 

Theoretioal Chemistry. (First half-year.) 

(Compounds of Carbon: Advanced Course. (Seoond 
half-year.) 

Journal Meeting. 

General Chemistry: Minor Coarse. (First half- 
year.) 

QuaniitatlTe Methods. 

Compounds of Carbon : Major Coarse. (Seoond half- 



year.) 
Cryst^ogimph: 
Inorganic Chemistry 



(First half-year.) 
Major Course. 



year.) 
(3eneral Chemistry: Minor Course, 

year.) 
BaTiews in General Chemistry: 

(First half-year.) 
Mineralogy. (Seoond half-year.) 



(Fiist half- 
(Second half- 



Minor Coarse. 



Laboratory Work. 

[Ittorioal Lecturei 
students, second haliT-year. 



Hittoiioal Lectures. (Twenty lectures by adranoed 



Geology, Mineralogy, Eto. 

General Mioeralogy. 

Dynamical Geology. (First half-year.) 

Metamorphism. (Second half-year.) 

Petrography: Laboratory Work. 

General Geology. (Seoond half-year.) 

PalsBODtology. 

Paleeontology : Laboratory Work. (Advanced.) 

Physical GMgraphy : P. H. E. (First half-year.) 

Journal Meeting. 

Biology. 

ZoGloffy : Advanced Course. 

Morphological Seminary. 

Comparative Osteology. (Daring October.) 



6 

8 

1 

8 
2 

.8 



2 
2 



20 

88 
28 

20 

17 

10 
118 



81 



110 



24 
17 




8 
48 

11 



18 
88 



17 

16 
16 



106 



87 
29 



80 
20 

48 
17 
109 



22 

10 

6 

16 

11 

4 



12 



12 
9 
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IMBTSUOXOK. 


OooasB. 


<! 




II 






^f 


*l 






i 


4' 


e 


Howflll. 
HoweU. 


Physiologleal Seminary. 
Animal Phystology. 

Systematic Boteny. (During April and May.) 
Morphology of Plants. (Second half-year.) 


S« 


11 
81 


12 
80 


Andrews. 
Andnwa. 


2 

6 


19 


17 
18 


ADdrewi. 
Dreyer. 


8 
2 


26 


19 


Barton. 


2 




18 


Lotoy. 

Brooks, 

HoweU; 


8 




4 










Andrews, 
Dreyer, 


Lahontory Work. 




56 


52 


Barton, 










Lotay. 
Brooks, 
HowelL ] 


Journal Clnh. 

Greek. 


1 


10 


11 


GildersleeTe. 


Greek Seminary : Plato. 




24 


21 


GUdersleeve. 


Plato: Lectures. 




26 


24 


Gllderaleere. 


Greek Philosophy. (Second half-year.) 






28 


GildenleeTe. 


Greek Kpic Poetry. (Second half-year.) 
Praotical Exercises. (First half-year.) 






26 


GillersleeTO. 




25 




Bpfeker. 


Plato. (First half-year.) 
XenophoD. (First half-year.) 




8 




Spleker. 




6 




Bpleker. 


Homer: Euripides. (Second half-year.) 
Aiflchylos; Sophokles. (Second half-year.) 








Spleker. 








Spleker. 


Greek Literature. 




8 




Spieker. 


Sight Reading. 




8 




Spieker. 
jfiller. 


Prose Composition. (Two cUsses.) 
Plato's Republic (First half-year.) 




18 


18 




18 




Miller. 


Aristotle. (Second half-year.) 








Miller. 


Kyntactical Society. (Second half-year.) 
Modern Greek, (second half-year.) 








Soho. 


2 








Latin. 








Warren. 


Latin Seminary : Cicero. 


2 


27 


25 


Warren. 


Roman Oratory and Rhetoric (First half-year.) 




27 




Warren. 




80 


24 


Warreo. 


Journal Club. (Alternate weeks ) 
Corniflcios. (First half-year.) 




17 


16 


Warren. 




26 




Warren. 


Latin PalflBography. (Second hal&year.) 






28 


Warren. 


Terence: Plautus. (Second half-year.) 
Practical Exercises, (sjecond half-year.) 






5 


Smith. 






19 


Smith. 


JurenaL (First half-year.) 




7 




Smith. 


Reading at Sight 
Liry. (First half-year.) 




7 


6 


Smith. 




27 




Smith. 
Smith. 


Horace. (Second half-rear.) 
Prose Composition. (Two olasaes.) 

Sanskrit, Etc. 


2 


20 


15 
17 


Bloomfleld. 


Vedic Seminary: Atharra-Yeda. 


1 


5 


5 


Bloomfleld. 


Manu. 
Zend and the Zend-ATesta. 




7 
8 


6 
8 


Bloomfleld. 


Bloomfleld. 


Comparati?e Philology. 




80 


28 


Bloomfleld. 


(}ompRratiTe Grammar of Latin, Greek, German, etc 




21 


22 


Bloomfleld. 


Elementary Sanskrit. 







7 


Stratton. 


Adranced Sanskrit: Nala. (First half-year.) 
Introduction to the Vedas. (Second haU^year.) 




8 




SlrattoD. 






7 
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Inctruovok. 



Haapt. 
Hmapt. 
Haapt. 

Hmapt. 
Haapt. 
flaapt 
Haopt. 
Haapi. 
Adler. 
Adler. 

Johnston. 
Johnaton. 
Johncton. 
Johnston. 
Johnston. 



Wood, 
Learned. 

Wood. 

Wood. 

Learned. 

Wood. 

Wood, 

Vos. 

Learned. 

Learned. 

Learned. 

Voe. 



Wood, 

Faost. 

Learned. 

Learned. 

Voe. 



Wood, 

Faust. 

Learned. 

Learned, 

Baker. 

Learned, 

Faust. 



Voe. 

Fttust 

Voe. 



C50UJ 



Semitic Lanquaqes. 

AsBjrlan Sanlnary. 

HebMw Proee Composition. (Alternate weeks.) 

AsBTilan Prose Composition. (First half-year,— 

alternate weeks.) 
Arabic Prose Composition. (Alternate weeks). 
Old Ttatament Literature. (First half-year.) 
LoTitioas. 

Hexateuch. (Second half-year.) 
Hebrew: Elementary. 

Talmud. rPirst hal^year.) ^^_^ 

Assyro-Bal^lonlan Blistory and Literature. (First 

hall^year.) 
Assyrian: AdTanoed. 
AraVic: Elementary. 
Arabic: Advanced. 

History of the Aneient Esst. (Seoond half-year.) 
Hebrew Exerdses. 



German. 

Adwmctd W&fh, 

German Seminary : Faust (First half-year). 

Faust (Second half-year). 

PaniTal. (Seoond half-year). 
Oermanio Society. (Alternate weeks.) 
Nineteenth Century Literature. (First half-year.) 
SeTonteenth Century Literature. (Second half-year.) 
Gothic 

(Hfrid. (First half-year.) 

Middle High German. 

Luther and New High German. (Second half-year.) 

Germanic Philology and Historical Grammar. 

Major Cbune. 
Goethe (Tasso; FSust). 

Prose Composition. 

History of (^rman Literature. 

Selected Prose Headings: Freytag. 

Minor €burt€: Class A, 
Briefwechsel swischen Schiller und Goethe. 
Proee Composition. 
Selected Prose Readings: Freytag. 

Schiller; Lesslng; Heine. 



Minor Qnarso : Class B. 

Otis (Elementary German): Goethe (Egmont); 
Riehl; Sohiller (Wilhelm TeU). 



Prose Composition. 



!'. 


|| 


^1 


i 


^^ 




8 




7 




4 




6 




18 




7 








12 




1 




7 




8 




6 




2 








8 


2 


8 


8 




1 






16 


2 


11 


1 




2 


6 


2 


7 


1 





2 




8 


2 


2 


9 


1 


9 


1 


9 


1 


9 


1 


7 


1 


27 


1 


27 


2 


27 


4 


16 


1 1 


16 



6 
26 
10 



9 
7 
18 



28 
28 
28 

28 



18 
18 
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InSTRUOTOB. 



FaoBt. 



Elliott. 

EUlott 

EUloU. 

Elliott 

Elliott. 

Menger. 

Meng«r. 

Menger. 

Menger. 

Menger. 

Menger. 

Menser. 

Deuaan. 

DeHaan. 

Bambeau, 

Bonnotte. 

Bambean, 

Bonnotte. 

DeHaan, 

Bonnotte. 

Sjmington. 



Bright. 

Bright. 

Bright 

Bright 

Bright 

Blight 

Browne. 

Browne. 

Browne. 

Browne. 

Greene. 

Qreene. 



Adama, H. B. 

Adams, H. B. 

Adams, H. B. 

Adams, H. B. 

Emmott 

Emmott 

Emmott 

Vincent 

Vincent. 

Vincent. 

Vincent 

Sherwood. 



OOUB8BB. 



SuppUmtntarjf OmrMM, 
Scientific and Historical Besdings: Helmholts; 
GermanConreiBation. (First half-jear.) 

Romance Lanquaqes. 

Old French Seminary : Marie de France. 

Portuguese: Gamoens. (First half-year.) 

Romance Clab. 

Spanish Philology. 

Popular Latin. 

PMerinage de Charlemagne. (First half-year.) 

French Phonetics. (First half-year.) 

Old French Exercises. (Second half-year.) 

Italian literature. (Second half-year,-Halteimate 

weeks.) 
Old French Phonology and Morphology. 
Old French Texts. 
Italian. 

Spanish Literature. (Second half-year.) 
Spanish. 

French: Mi^o' Coarse. 

French : Minor Gourse (C9ass A.) : First Section. 
Second Section. 

French: Minor Coarse (Class B.) : First Section. 

French : Minor Course (C9ass B.) : Second Section. 



ENQLI8H. 

English Seminary: XIV Century Literature. 

History of English Philology. (Lectures.) 

Middle English Grammar. 

Middle English Texts : Pearl ; Wydif. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Journal Meeting. (Alternate weeks.) 

Quoline Poets. 

Earl/ Scottish Poets. 

English Literature : M^Jor Omrse. 

English literature : Mino)r Course. 

English literature. 

Rhetoric and Composition : P. H« E. Coune. 

HiSTORIOAL AND POLITIOAL SOIENOE. 

Seminary of History and Politics. (Alternate weeks.) 

Institutional History. (First half-year.) 

History of Church and mpire. 

Prussian History. (Second half-year.) 

Historical Jurispruaenee. (Roman Law.) 

English Oonstitotlonal Law and History. 

Sources of English History. 

Historical 0>nference. (Alternate weeks.) 

Economic and Social History of Europe^ 

European History. 

MediBTsl and Modem History. (P.H.E.) (Second 



hair-yearO 
Theory of (Consumption, 



(Second half-year.) 



si 


II 


1' 


i 


2 


26 


2 


11 




10 




8 




11 


im; 


10 




8 


1 


18 


^ 


18 












7 




8 




7 








9 




8 




19 




7 




10 




6 




16 




17 




17 




17 




5 




16 




14 




6 









4 




Iff 


2 


45 




41 




42 




81 








28 




28 




6 




10 




20 




19 











10 
8 
9 



10 

10 
8 
9 
9 

10 




17 
7 

10 

ff 



17 
17 
16 
Iff 
6 
17 
Iff 
ff 
6 
4 
Iff 
48 



41 

SI 
41 
18 
27 
10 
9 
20 
19 

44 

28 
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Imbtsuctob. 



Sherwood. 
Clark, J. B.,) 
Sherwood, j 
Sherwood. 
Stelner. 
Krlehn. 
Kriehn. 
Schooler. 
Clark, J. B. 
Wilson. 
Adams, H. C. 
Gould. 
Green, D. I. 
GreoD, D. I. 



Griffin. 
Griffin. 
Griffin. 
Griffin. 



Whiteman. 
Whiteman. 
Geer. 



CouBsn. 



Beoent Eoonomlo Literature. 

Economic Conference. (Alternate weeks.) 

Elements and History of Political Economy. 
American Constitutional Historj. 
Greek and Boman History. (Second half-year.) 
Herodotus and Thucydides. 
American Political History. (Second half-year.) 
Economic Theory of Distribution. (First half-year.) 
Administration. (Second half-year— five weeks.) 
Bailway Problems. (Second half-year— four weeks.) 
Social £oonomlcs. (Second half-year.) 
Social Science. (First-half-year.) 
Social Science Conference. (Second half-year,— 
alternate weeks.) 



PHILX>80PHY. 

History of Philosophy. 
Logic. (Until Christmas.) 
Psychology. (January to AprlL) 
Ethics. (April and May.) 



Drawing. 

Freehand, ConstmctiTe, and Perspectire Drawing. 
Special Instruction. 
Mechanical Drawing. 



i! 


|i 


.^3 


^ 


fe; 


^ 




6 




16 




26 




22 








16 








82 
















26 


V4 




1 


18 


6 


42 


6 




6 




6 


50 


6 


6 


12 


85 



16 



18 



48 
48 



68 
2 
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DEGREES CONFERRED, 1894. 



Doctors of Philosophy. 

James Nesbit Anderson, of WilliAmston, S. C, A. M., Univeraitj of 
Virginia, 1887. SubjeeU : Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit Thesu : Some Obser- 
vations on the Sources of Ovid's Heroides, i, ni, vn, x, xii. 

B^erees on iheais: Professors Qildersleeve and Warren. 

John Spencer Bassett, of Durham, N. C, A. B., Trinity College, (N. C), 
1888. /S^'eete; Historj, Economics, and Social Science. TAens: The Con- 
stitutional Beginnings of North Carolina (1663-1729). 

Brferee8 on thesis: Professors Adams and Emmott. 

William Julian Albert Bliss, of Washington, D, C, A. B., Harvard 
Universitj, 1888. Subjects: Physics, Electricity, and Mathematics. Thesis: 
On the Apparent Forces between Fine Solid Particles totally inmiersed in 
Liquids. 

Beferees on thesis : Professors Bowland and Ames. 

James Douglas Bruce, of Bryn Mawr, Pa., A. M., University of Vir- 
ginia, 1888. Sui^eds: English, French, and Itolian. Thesie: The Anglo- 
Saxon Version of the Psalms, and its Relation to the Latin Originals. 

B^erees on thesis : Professors Bright and Browne. 

James Dowden Bruner, of Champaign, 111., A. B., Franklin College 
(Ind.), 1888. Subjects: Italian, French, and History. Thesis: The Pho- 
nology of the Pistojese Dialect. 

B^erees on thesis: Professor EUiott and Dr. Menger. 

John Emery Bucher, of Hanover, Pa., A. C, Lehigh University, 1891. 
Subjects: Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Mathematics. Thesis: An Exami- 
nation of some Methods Employed in Determining the Atomic Weight of 
Cadmium. 

B^erees on thesis: Professors Remsen and Morse. 

Frank Kenneth Cameron, of Baltimore, A. B., Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, 1891. Subjects: Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Physics. Thesis: A 
Study of the Reaction of Certain Diazo Compounds with the Alcohols. 

Beferees on thesis : Professors Remsen and Morse. 

William Embert Chamberlin, of Oberlin, O., A. B., Oberlin College, 
1887. iS^;eefe; Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Physics. TAens : A Study of 
the Action of the Nitrate and Sulphate of Para-diazo-toluene on MeUiyl 
Alcohol under Various Conditions. 

B^erecs on thesis: Professors Remsen and Morse. 
88 
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Abraham Cohen, of Baltimore, A. B., Johns Hopkins Uniyersity, 1891. 
SuitjeeU: MathematioB, Astronomy, and Physics. Thena: On Functions 
Analogous to the TActo-Functions. 

Brferus on thegis: Professors Craig and Franklin. 

Louis Leaming Forman, of Baltimore, A. M., Uniyersity of Pennsyl- 
yania, 1890. SubjeeU : Greek, Latin, and the History of Philosophy. Them : 
The Difference between the Genitiye and the Datiye used with a Greek 
Preposition to Denote Supposition. 

B^ereea on theaia: Professors Gildersleeye and Spieker. 

Edward Curtis Franklin, of Lawrence, Kansas, S. B., University of Kan- 
sas^ 1888. Subjects: Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Mathematics. Thetis: 
A Study of the Action of Ortho- and Meta-diaxo-benzene Sulphonic Adds 
on Methyl and Ethyl Alcohols. 

B^ereea on thesis: Professors Remsen and Morse. 

Joseph Hendren Gorrell, of Lexington, Va., A. B., Washington and Lee 
Uniyersity, 1888. Suhjeets: English, German, and History. Thesis: Li- 
direct Discourse in Anglo-Saxon. 

Beferees on thesis: Professors Bright and Browne. 

George Perry Grimsley, of Columbus, O., A. B., Ohio State Uniyersity, 

1890. Subjects: Inorganic Geology, Organic Geology, and Chemistry. 
Thesis: The Granites of Cecil County in Northeastern Maryland. 

B^erees on thesis: Professors Williams and Clark. 

Boss Granyille Harrison, of Baltimore, A. B., Johns Hopkins Uniyer- 
sity, 1889. Subjects: Animal Morphology, Physiology, and Mathematics. 
Thesis: The Deyelopment of the Median and the Paired Fins of Teleosts: 
A Contribution to the Morphology of the Limbs of Vertebrates. 

B^erees on thesis : Professors Brooks and HowelL 

Bobert Nelson Hartman, of Baltimore, A. B., Pennsylyania College, 

1891. Subjects: Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Physics. Thesis: A Study of 
the Reaction between Phosphorus Pentachloride and Parasulphamineben- 
2oic Acid. 

Beferees on thesis : Professors Bemsen and Morse. 

Jacob H. Hollander, of Baltimore, A. B., Johns Hopkins University, 
1891. Subjects: Economics, History, and Roman Law. Thesis: The Cin- 
cinnati Southern Railway : A Study in Municipal Activity. 

Beferees on thesis: Dr. Sherwood and Professor H. C Adams, of the Uni- 
yersity of Michigan. 

Lorrain Sherman Hulburt, of Baltimore, A. B., University of Wisconsin, 
1883. Subjects: Mathematics, Astronomy, and Physics. Thesis: A Class 
of Transcendental Functions. 

Beferees on thesis: Professors Craig and Franklin. 

Masanobn Ishizaka, of Tokio, Japan, Ph. B., Albion College, 1891. 
Subjects : History, Economics, and Jurisprudence. Theeis : Christianity in 
Japan, 1859-1883. 

B^erees on thesis: Professor Adams and Dr. Vincent. 
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ThomaB Atkinson Jenkins, of Gwynedd, Pa., A. B., Swaiihmore College, 
1887, and Ph. B^ Uniyereitj of Pennsylyania, 1888. SuJbjeeit: French, 
Italian, and History. Thai»: V Espurgatoirt Seint JRotrti of Marie de 
France, published with a study of the language of the author. 

B^erees on iheaia: Professor Elliott and Dr. Menger. 

Christopher Johnston, of Baltimore, A. M., University of Virginia, 1879. 
Subjects : Assyriology, Hebrew, and Greek. ThetU : The Epistolary Litera- 
ture of the Assyrians. 

B^erea on thens : Professor Haupt and Professor J>. G. Lyon, of Harvard 
University. 

Emory Bair Lease, of Cincinnati, O., A. B., Ohio Wesleyan University, 
1885. SuJbjeeU : Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit. Thesii : A Syntactic, Stylistic, 
and Metrical Study of Prudentius. 

Beferees on ihegia: Professors Warren and Smith. 

Arthur Stanley Mackenzie, of Dartmouth, N. S., A. B., Dalhousie Uni- 
versity, 1885. Subjects: Physics, Mathematics, and Chemistry. Thesis: On 
the Attractions of Crystalline and Isotropic Masses at Small Distances. 

Brferees on thesis: Professors Bowland and Duncan. 

Edward Payson Manning, of Taunton, Mass., A. R, Brown University, 
1889. Subjects: Mathematics, Physics, and Astronomy. Thesis: On the 
Representation of a Function by a Trigonometric Series. 

E^erees on thesis: Professors Craig and Franklin. 

Charles Carroll Marden, of Baltimore, A. B., Johns Hopkins University, 
1889. Subjects: French, Spanish, and History. Thesis: The Spanish Dia- 
lect of Mexico City. 

B^erees on thesis: Professor Elliott and Professor H. B. Lang, of Yale 
University. 

Philip Handle Moale, of Baltimore, A. B., Johns Hopkins University, 

1889. SubjeeU: Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology. Thesis: Para- 
methozy-ortho-sulpho-benzoic Acid and its Sulphon-flnoresceins; and the 
Action of Absolute Methyl Alcohol on Para-diaso-ortho-tolnene Sulphonic 
Add in the Presence of Certain Substances. 

B^erees on thesis : Professors Bemsen and Morse. 

Constance Pessels, of Austin, Texas, B. L., University of Tezas^ 1886. 
Subjects: English, German, and French. Thesis: The Present and Past 
Periphrastic Tenses in Anglo-Saxon Prose. 

Brferees on thesis: Professors Bright and Browne. 

Jesse Siddall Reeves, of Richmond, Ind., S. B., Amherst College, 1891. 
Subjects: History, Economics, and Jurisprudence. Thesis: International 
Beginnings of the Congo Free State. 

B^erees on thesis: Professor Adams and Dr. Vincent 

Arthur Percy Saunders, of Ottawa, Canada, A. B., University of Toronto, 

1890. Subjects: Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Physics. Thesis: The Chlo- 
rides of Ortho-sulpho-benzoic Acid. 

B^erees on thesis: Professors Remsen and Morse. 
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Bobert LiDOola Slagle, of Hanover, Pa., A. B., Lafayette College, 1887. 
Subjects : ChemiBtrj, Mineralogy, and PhyaicB. Them : The Double Halides 
of Tin with Aniline and the Toluidines. 

B^erees on thesis : Profeflsors Bemsen and Morse. 

Daniel Gurden Steyens, Jr., of Baltimore, A. B., Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, 1891. Subjects: Hebrew, Assyrian, and Greek. Thesis: A Critical 
Commentary on the Songs of the Betum, with a Historical Introdnction, 
lingnistic Notes, a Beyiew of the Versions, and Three Indexes. 

B^erees on thesis: Professor Haupt and Professor G. F. Moore, of Andover 
Theological Seminary. 

Frederick Henry Sykes, of Toronto, Ont., A. B., University of Toronto, 
1885. Subjects : English, French, and German. Thesis : A Stady of French 
Elements in Middle English. 

B^erees on thesis: Professors Bright and Browne. 

Milo Scott Walker, of Murdoch, O., Ph. B., University of Wooster, 1889. 
Subjects : Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Physics. Thesis : The Oxides of Man- 
ganese formed by Spontaneous Decomposition of the Manganese Dioxide 
prepared by treating Manganous Sulphate with Potassium Permanganate. 

B^erees on thesis: Professors Bemsen and Morse. 

George Francis Weida, of Allentown, Pa., University of Kansas, 1888. 
Subjects: Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Biology. Thesis: The Decomposition 
of the Salts of the Nitro-diaxo-benzenes and the Diazo-benzoic Acids with 
Methyl Alcohol. 

Bderees on thesis: Professors Bemsen and Morse. 

(33) 



Bachelors of Arts. 



John Griffith Ames, Jr., of Wash- 
ington, D. C 

William Stevenson Baer, of Balti- 
more. 

Adolph Elhart Baker, of Baltimore. 

Walter Baumgarten, of Missouri. 

Arthur Henry Baxter, of Italy. 

Ernest Julius Becker, of Baltimore. 

Thomas Pumphrey Benson, of Well- 
ham's Cross Boads, Md. 

Thomas Fitz Patrick Cameron, of 
Baltimore. 

Moses S. Cohen, of Baltimore. 

Bernard Milton Cone, of Baltimore. 

Charles Angelo Conrad, of Balti- 
more. 



Walter Cox, of Bel Alton, Md. 

Percy Millard Dawson, of Canada. 

Eli Frank, of Baltimore. 

Nathaniel Edward Griffin, of Balti- 
more. 

Benjamin Howell Griswold, Jr., of 
Baltimore. 

Bichard Jordan Hancock, Jr., of 
Virginia. 

Stephen Cloud Harry, of Baltimore. 

Thomas Wood Hastings, of New 
Jersey. 

Conrad Augustine Hauser, of Balti- 
more. 

Herman Frederick Erafit, of Balti- 
more. 
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Harry Taylor Marshall, of Balti- 
more. 

George Steyens Maynard, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Louis Wardlaw Miles, of Balti- 
more. 

WUliam Albert Nitze, of Balti- 
more. 

James Piper, of Towson, Md. 

John Eugene Howard Post, of Bal- 
timore. 

John Hnrst Pumell, of Baltimore. 

Milton Reizenstein, of Baltimore. 

Frank Boy Batter, of Baltimore. 

Simon H. Stein, of Baltimore. 

Emerson H. Strickler, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 



Joseph Pembroke Thorn, Jr., of Bal- 
timore. 

George Hanrey TmU, of Baltimore. 

Clinton Gambrili Tndor, of Balti- 
more. 

Malcolm Van Vechten l^son, of Up- 
per Falls, Md. 

Horace Scadder Uhler, of Balti- 



George Talbot Whitfield, of Florida. 

Pere Lethrbnry Wickes, Jr., of Bal- 
timore. 

Chester Clark Wood, of Washington, 
D.C. 

James Curtis Ballagh, of Virginia 
{esdra crdmrn), 

(41) 



Proficients in Electrical Engineering. 

Certificates of Proficiency were giyen, June 14^ 1894, to the following 
persons who had completed the two years' course in Electrical Engi- 
neering : 

William Pierce Anderson, of Utah 
(A. B., Harvard). 

John Woodfiide Corning, of Balti- 
more. 

Lewb Warrington Cottman, of Bal- 
timore. 

Harvey Cavendish Darrell, of Balti- 
more. 

Peter Conover Hains, Jr., of Maine 
(U. S. Naval Academy). 

Stephen Quentin Hayes, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. (A. B., Georgetown 
University). 

Douglas Alexander Howard, of Illi- 
nois (U. S. Military Academy). 

Andrew Ellicott Maccoun, of Balti- 
more. 

James Warren McCrosky, of Ne- 
braska (S. B., University of Ne- 
braska). 



Henry Hutchinson Norris, of Phila- 
delphia. 

Charles Edward Phelps, Jr., of Bal- 
timore. 

Alfred MagiU Randolph, Jr., of Vir- 
ginia (A. B., Johns Hopkins). 

Samuel Beber, of U. S. Army (U. S. 
Military Academy). 

Franklin Roberts, of Baltimore. 

Theodore Straus, of Baltimore. 

John Saunders Taylor, of Vir- 
ginia. 

Frank McStocker Thomas, of Phila- 
delphia. 

Wallace Durant White, of Balti- 
more. 

James Watts Young, of Washington, 
D.C. 

(19) 
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REPORT ON THE MARYLAND STATE WEATHER 
SERVICE. 

I have the honor to transmit, in accordance with your request, the fol- 
lowing report of meteorological work carried on in connection with the 
University daring the year ending September Ist, 1894. 

The Maryland State Weather Service, which was organized in May, 
1891^ under the joint auspices of the Johns Hopkins University, the Mary- 
land Agricultural College, and the United States Weather Bureau, was 
authorized by the Legislature of the State, in the Spring of 1892. By the 
provisions of the bill, the management and control were vested in the three 
institutions named, and the headquarters of the service were permanently 
established at the Johns Hopkins University. Office rooms were assigned 
in the Physical Laboratory, while the instruments and signals were dis- 
played upon the roof of the building. 

The bill, as passed, carried an appropriation of two thousand dollars annu- 
ally, the continuance of which was again authorized at the last session of 
the legislature for a period of two years. This amount, which is intended 
primarily to pay the expenses of printing, admits of the publication of a 
large amount of data relating to the climate and physical features of the 
State. 

The Maryland State Weather Service is similar in its organization and 
methods to like services in other States. The personnel consists of volun- 
tary observers, who have been selected at favorable points throughout the 
State, and of a corps of permanent observers who have been assigned from 
the National Bureau to take charge of the work at the central office. 

The stations connected with the service are of three classes: 1st, those 
which report meteorological facts; 2d, those which send crop notices; 3d, 
those which display signals. In a few instances the same person fulfills the 
duties of all three offices. Connected with the first class there have been 
58 observers during the past year, with the second class 111 correspondents, 
and with the third class 43 displaymen, making 212 persons connected with 
the Maryland State Weather Service besides the officers at the central 
office. To all of these the fullest praise is due for the important aid they 
have rendered in the preparation of the weekly and monthly forms and 
publications since the organization of the service. Nearly all parts of the 
State are represented, and it is hoped that the number of observers will 
steadily increase until every section is provided for. 

The sum appropriated by the State government has enabled the printing 
of monthly Meteorological Reports, extending throughout the year, and of 
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weekly Crop Balletins, extending throughoot the growing and harresting 
seaflonB. That these publications are appreciated by the people of the State 
is evidenced by the hearty support they have given in rendering infor- 
mation in regard to the weather and crops, and by the general and complete 
publication of reports by the newspapers of the State. Two thousand copies 
of each of the monthly Meteorological Reports haye been regularly pub- 
lished, while the edition was increased to six thousand during the period 
of the World's Fair, and a series of special articles written, setting forth 
the advantages of the State from a climatic standpoint. During the past 
year, about two thousand copies of the weekly Crop Bulletin were also 
regularly printed. 

In addition to the regular publications, one hundred sets of a series of 
ten large Climatic Charts with explanatory text have been prepared, which 
represent the seasonal and annual temperature and rainfall of the State. 
It would be advisable to publish a much larger edition of these maps for 
distribution to public schools and other educational institutions, and for 
such other uses as would render them available to the public generally, and 
plans have already been formed with that end in view. The presentation 
in this graphic manner of the typical features of Maryland climate will be 
much more readily comprehended than the tabulated statements. 

The Biennial Report to the last Legislature, entitled ''The Climatology 
and Physical Features of Maryland," is a general review of the climate of 
the State, so far as conclusions can be drawn from the data thus far at- 
tainable. It is illustrated by maps, diagrams^ and tables, which show at a 
glance its leading climatic features. The data for the general chapters 
ui)on the Physical Features of Maryland were largely adapted from the 
articles written by Professors William Hand Browne, Qeorge H. Williams, 
Milton Whitney, and the writer, for the World's Fair Book of Maryland, 
and the Monthly Meteorological Reports. The latter portions of the Re- 
port containing the summaries of the weather and the crops and, also, the 
tables for the past two years, were prepared under the supervision of Dr. 
C P. Cronk, the Meteorologist in charge. 

These various regular and special reports have been sent widely through- 
out Maryland, into other States, and to foreign countries. They have been 
most favorably received and have added largely to the spread of information 
concerning the State of Maryland. 

Qreat advance has been made during the past year in our knowledge of 
the Physical Features of Maryland, and with the steady growth of interest 
among all classes of people and the gradual increase in the number of 
stations, still greater progress may be looked for in the future. 

William B. Clabk, 
Director, Maryland SUjJU Weather Service. 
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REPORT OP THE MARINE LABORATORY. 
SESSION OF 1894. 



To THE PbBBIBIENT OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS QmyXBfilTT: 

Sir: — In aooordance with your reqaest, I b^ leave to Bobmit the follow- 
ing report of the fifteenth session of the Marine Zoological Laboratory. 

The laboratory was opened for research, at Beaufort, North Carolina, in 
a dwelling house rented for the purpose, on April 7th, and the session ended 
on July 7th, although two members of our party remained at Beaufort three 
weeks longer to complete their work. 

The memberR of the party were : 
W. K. Brooks, Director. 
George Lefeyre, Fellow in Zoology. 
H. McE. Knower, Fellow in Zoology. 
D. S. Johnson, Assistant in the Biological Laboratory. 
C. P. Sigerfoos, Graduate Student, and special assistant U. S. Fish Com- 
mission. 
F. 8. Conant, Graduate Student 
J. G. Needham, Graduate Student 
T. £. Shields, Graduate (Student. 
L. Brown, Undergraduate Student 

Mr. Sigerfoos was employed for the summer by the U. S. Fish Commis- 
sion to study the life history of the oyster and other molluscs of economic 
value under my supervision. 

After many experiments, a way to feed the young oysters during their 
swimming larval life was discovered, thus doing away with one of the most 
serious obstacles to the successful propagation of the American oyster from 
the egg. 

Provision was made by the Commissioner of Fisheries, too late to be util- 
ized this season, for the continuance of this work in the aquaria of the 
Commission at Wood's Holl. 

By suspending glass plates from the end of the wharf at Beaufort, and 
examining them at short intervals, we obtained young oysters in less than 
an hour after attachment, and in all subsequent stages of development up 
to maturity. These collections^ which are now being studied in the Bio- 
logical Laboratory, will supply valuable data regarding the conditions most 
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favorable for a "set of spat," and the rate of growth of young ojsters. 
They also furnish a basis for an anatomical study of the oyster from the 
beginning of its sedentary life. 

The damage to wharves and vessels caused by the "ship-worm'' and 
other wood-eating molluscs is so great that a knowledge of the life history 
of these injurious animals is most important. Our knowledge of the subject 
is drawn from European sources, and little is known regarding the history 
of the American forms, for American writers have contented themselves 
with abstracts and revisions from foreign works. 

The Teredo navalis, which has been studied in Europe, is found at 
Beaufort, but it is not abundant on our coast, and most of the damage is 
done by other species, wlilch we find lo differ essentially from the published 
accounts of the life history of Teredo navalis. 

Three of the most destructive American species were carefully studied at 
Beaufort, and Mr. Sigerfoos is now engaged in renewed examination of his 
material and in the preparation of a report for publication. 

My notes on the hydroids and medusae of our southern coast, the accu- 
mulation of thirteen seasons at the seashore, have been perfected by this 
summer's work, as I found several rare species which 1 had never before 
obtained in sufficient numbers for thorough study. Two papers on the 
subject are now in press and two others are ready for publication. 

Progress was made in the study of the embryology of Appendicularia, a 
subject which presents difficulties of a very exceptional character. On one 
occaHion we reared it from the egg, but the unexampled rapidity of its 
development prevented us from observing it. Eggs which had not begun 
segmentation when we left them at 2 a. m. had become perfect Appendicu- 
larias at 10 a. m. 

Researches on the life history of the Chactognathi ; the development of 
the Polyzoa; the life history of the Ascidians; the embryology of Echino- 
derms and Gasteropods; the ichthyology of Beaufort; and the embryology 
of Lucifer, — were carried on in the laboratory. 

• A collection of the fishes of Beaufort was made, and brought to Baltimore 
for the museum of the Biological Laboratory. 

The Superintendent of the U. S. Fish Commission aided us by the loan 
of collecting apparatus, and we are indebted to the Secretary of War for 
permission to make use of the Government wharf at Beaufort. 
Yours respectfully, 

W. K Bbooes, 
Director of the Marine Laboratory. 
October 1, 1894. 
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ABSTRACT OP THE REPORT OP THE 
LIBRARIAN. 



The number of bound voIumeH now belonging to the library is 66,584. 
The recorded increase in the number of bound volumes during the year is 
4,398. Of this number, 2,605 were purchased, 1,194 were presented, 1,189 
were volumes now bound for the first time. The number of pamphlets 
and unbound volumes added during the year was about 2,000. The serials 
regularly received exceed one thousand. 

During the summer the collection of books and pamphlets in the main 
library and annexes was moved to the new rooms on the fourth floor of 
McCoy Hall. About thirty thousand volumes have been there arranged in 
the general reading room, where the principal periodicals are also exhibited. 
In a room adjoining are the bibliographical collection of several hundred 
volumes, and the card catalogue of the library. In the stack rooms have 
been placed the pamphlets and unbound material, and a considerable number 
of volumes not in immediate demand in the general library. 

The historical library was removed to a room on the third floor of the 
new building, and the classical library and the modem language library 
to the third and second floors respectively, so that in this building may 
now be found our entire library collection in all departments save natural 
and physical science and medicine. 

An important special work of the year was the organization of the medical 
library. The books on medical subjects belonging to the University were 
brought together with those belonging to the Hospital and were clas- 
sified and catalogued. A custodian was appointed, who is present in the 
library through the day. The aggregate number of volumes in the medical 
collection is about 4,500, and 200 serials are regularly received. The list 
of serials includes most of the American medical journals and a considerable 
number of foreign periodicals. 

The most important gift of the year was that of Mrs. J. A. J. CresweU, 
who donated to the library the complete collection of books and papers 
relating io the Alabama Claims Commission, which was brought together 
by her husband, the late Senator Creswell, of Maryland. This is stated 
to be as complete a collection of the written and printed material relating 
to this important tribunal of international arbitration as is in existence. 
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Sp«cial aoknowledgment of gifts should be made: — 

To Mr. Jesse ^^son, of Baltimore, for 515 yolomes from the library of 
the late Isaac T|fBon; 

To Miss Alice S. Morison for 169 volomes of miscellaneous books from 
the library of the late N. H. Morison ; 

To the QoTemment of Italy for the collection of docoments published 
by the Italian Boyal Columbian Commission ; 

To the Rev. Alexander Proudfit for 68 miscellaneous yolumes from his 
library; 

To Mrs. Burr Porter for 43 volumes from the library of the late Porter 
Poinier; 

To Mr. S. y. Hoffman, of Baltimore, for a number of volumee of value 
mostly on astronomical subjects; 

To Mr. Wm. E. Dodge, of New York, for the volume entitled " History 
of the Centennial Celebration of the Inauguration of Gen. Washington as 
President"; 

To the Committee on the Washington Aroh of New York for two copies 
of the St. Gaudens medal in Bronie ; 

To Mr. K Terqnem, representing the French Government at Chicago, 
for the gift of a large number of volumes from the French exhibit. 

Mention should also be made of gifts from Lady Harriet Bowman, Pro- 
fessor J. W. Bright, Hon. S. A. Green, Mr. Henry Holt, President Gilman, 
Professor H. N. Martin, Professor Ira Bemsen, Dr. James Schooler, and 
Dr. 8. B. Weeks. 

The general library and reading room has been open daily from 9 a. m. 
to 10 p. m. Mr. M. Brandow and Mr. H. C. F. Miller have been in charge. 

The several departmental libraries have been open daily from 9 a. m. to 
5 p. m. as follows : the Hbtorical under the charge of Dr. J. M. Vincent ; 
the Classical under the charge of Dr. C. W. £. Miller ; the Sanskrit and 
Semitic under the charge of Mr. D. G. Stevens; the Modem Language 
under the supervision of Dr. Wood and under the charge of Mr. H. F. 
Erafil ; the Mathematical and Physical under the supervision of Professor 
Craig and Dr. Ames ; the Chemical under the charge of Mr. G. F. Weida ; 
the Biological under the charge of Mr. B. G. Harrison ; the Geological 
under the supervision of Professor Williams and Dr. Clark ; the Medical 
under the charge of Miss £. S. Thies. 

Detailed statements of expenditures for the library and classified lists of 
accessions have been separately submitted. 

During the year the New Book Department has received 5,600 volumes 
of the estimated value of $7,000. Since the opening of this department 
76,500 volumes of the invoiced value of |120,000 have been exhibited on 
its shelves. 

N. MUBBAT. 
fisptsmber 1, 1894. 
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HOPKINS PRESS. 



The seyeral journals publiflhed by The Johns Hopkins Press have been 
iflsned at regular intervals during the year. 

1. Volume fifteen of the American Journal of Mathematics, under the 
editorial direction of Professors Newoomb and Craig has been completed, 
and three numbers of volume sixteen have appear^. The series of por- 
traits of mathematicians was continued in this volume with the portrait of 
Professor Lie. 

2. Of the American Chemical Journal, under the editorial direction of 
Professor Remsen, volume fifteen has been completed and six numbers of 
volume sixteen have been issued. 

3. Of the American Journal of Philology, of which Professor Gilder- 
sleeve b the editor, volume fourteen haa been completed and one number 
of volume fifteen has appeared. 

4. Of the Studies in Historical and Political Science, edited by Professor 
Adams, seven numbers of the eleventh series and nine numbers of the 
twelfth series have been published. 

Extra volume fourteen of these Studies, " Florentine life during the 
Benaissance/' by Walter B. Scaife, has also been issued. 

5. Numbers 107-114 of the University Circulars have appeared during 
the year. 

6. The second volume of the Beitrage zur Assyriologie, of which Professor 
Haupt is one of the editors, was completed and the third volume is in progress. 

7. The Eighteenth Annual Report of the President of the University 
was issued in November, 1893^ and the Annual Register in May, 1894. 

8. The Press has continued in charge of the publications of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, viz: The Hospital Bulletin, appearing nine times yearly; 
The Hospital Reports, of which five numbers have been published during 
the year. 

9. The fourth, fifth, and sixth parts of the Bibliographia Hopkinsiensis 
(a list of publications by members of the University, 1876-1898) were issued, 
containing the bibliography in physics edited by Dr. Ames, the bibliography 
in astronomy edited by Dr. Poor, and the bibliography in mathematics 
edited by Professor Franklin and Dr. Cohen. 

10. The monograph on the Genus Salpa, by Professor W. E. Brooks, was 
issued in December. It contains 896 pages, quarto, and 67 colored plates. 

11. The description of the Geology and Physical Features of Maryland^ 
prepared by Dr. Williams and Dr. Clark for the Maryland World's Fair 
Book was separately issued in the autumn. 
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12. The exhibits sent to the Chicago Exposition by the Universitj and 
Hospital receiyed the highest awards in several departments, and were 
received back in good condition at the close of the Exposition. 

13. There have been received, in accordance with the regnlations^ one 
hvndred and fifty copies of the theses accepted for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from the following named graduates : 

Bassett, J. 8. — The Constitutional Beginnings of North Carolina. 

Bentley, A. F.— The Condition of the Western Farmer. 

Brace, J. D. — ^The Anglo-Saxon Version of the Book of Psalms commonly 
known as the Paris Psalter. 

Cameron, F. E. — A Study of the Beaction of Certain Diazo Compounds 
with Alcohols. 

Casanowicz, I. M. — Paronomasia in the Old Testament. 

Chamberlin, W. £. — A Study of the Action of the Nitrate and Sulphate 
of Para-Diazo-Toluene on Methyl Alcohol under Various Conditions 

Cohen, A. — On a certain Class of Functions analogous to the Theta 
Functions. 

Craven, A. F. — Absolutism and Individuality in Education. 

Forman, L. L. — The Difference between the Genitive and the Dative used 
with 4x1 to denote Super-position. 

Grant, U. S. — The Geology of Eekequabic Lake in Northeastern Minne- 
sota, with special reference to an Augite Soda-Granite. 

Grimsley, G. P. — The Granites of Cecil County in Northeastern Maryland. 

Uartman, B. N. — ^A Study of the Beaction between Phosphorus Penta- 
chloride and Parasulphamine-benzoic Acid. 

Haynes, G. H. — ^Bepresentation and Suffrage in MassachusettB^ 1620-1691. 

Hollander, J. H. — ^The Cincinnati Southern Bail way. 

Howe, F. C. — Federal Bevenues and the Income Tax. 

James, J. A. — English Institutions and the American Indian. 

Manning, E. P.— On the Bepresentation of a Function by a Trigono- 
metric Series. 

Mcllwaine, H. B. — ^The Struggle of Protestant Dissenters for Beligioos 
Toleration in Virginia. 

Moale, P. B. — Para<methoxy-ortho-sulpho-benzoic Acid and its Sulphon- 
fluoresoeins. 

Murray, D. A. — ^Associate Equations of Linear Di^rential Equations. 

Saunders, A. P. — ^The Chlorides of Ortho-sulpho-benzoic Acid. 

Slagle, B. L.~The Double Halidesof Tin with Aniline and the Toluidines. 

Walker, M. S. — The Oxides of Manganese formed by the Spontaneous 
Decomposition of the Manganese Dioxide prepared by treating Manganous 
Sulphate with Potassium Permanganate, etc 

Weida, G. F. — ^The Beaction of Salts of the Nitro-diazo-bensenes and the 
Diaso-benzoic Acids with Methyl Alcohol. 

14. The system of exchanges has been conducted as in previous years. 

September 1, 18M. N. MnRBA.T. 
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GIFTS TO THE LIBRARY. 



The following list enamerates the gifts to the Library from September 
1, 1893 to September 1, 1894. The list does not inclade many exchanges 
received from the correspondents of the Uniyersity, nor a large number of 
official reports and catalogues. 

Adams, Prov. H. B. General View of Gommene and Industry in the Empire of Japan. 

TOkyd, 1898. D. 
Society of the Sons of the Reyolutlon : Gonstltntion, By-Laws and Register of the 

New York Society, New York, 1892 ;— Year Book. New York, 1898. O. 
Adlkb, Db. Cybus. (Author). Bibliography of the Falashas. New York, 1894. O. 
ASKXT, Tappan. (Author). Mllloete Indian Natural History. New York, 1898. O. 
Aiz, UNnrsBSTTT OF. Twelye Academic Publications. 
Alabama Gbolooigal Subybt. Report on the Qeological Structure of Murphree's 

Valley, by A. M. Gibson. Montgomery, 1898. O. 
Report on the Coal Measures of Blount Mountain with Map. Montgomery, 1888. O. 
AiszAHDEB, Silas. (Secretary of New Mexico). Acts of the Legislatiye Assembly of 

the Territory of New Mexico. Santa F6, 1898. O. 
Algibbs, UMivBBarrT of. Two Academic Publicatioos. 
Amkbigan Bakkbbs Association. James, E. J. Education of Business Men in Europe. 

New York. 1898. O. 
AxBBiCAN Institutb OF iSuxiSQ Enoinbkbs. Transactions, Vols. XXI, XXn and 

XXni. New York, 189^94. StoIs. O. 
Ahdbbson, Winslow. (Author). Mineral Springs and Heslth Resorts of California. 

San Francisco, 1892. O. 
Abokntinb Rbpublic: Commissionbb at Columbian Exposition :— La Proyinda de 

Entre-Rios. Parana, 1898. O. 
Informe sobre la Educaoion Secundaria y Normal en la Republlca Argentina. La 

PhiU,1898. 
Padllla, Dr. Tlburclo. Organisation et Institutions Sanitalres de la Republiqne 

Argentine. Buenos Aires, 1898. O. 
Abnolt, W. Muss-. (Author). Semitic Words in Greek and Latin, 1898. O. 

The Cuneiform Account of the Creation and the Deluge. Chicago, 1894. O. 
Atkinson, Edwabd. (Author). The Unit of Value in all Trade. New York, 1898. O. 
Baloh, S. W. (Author). History's Misleading Chronology. 1898. O. 
Bai/timobb, CoMMiasiONBBS OF PuBuo SCHOOLS. Slxty-fourth and Sixty-flftb Annual 

Reports. 2 Vols. O. 
(John A. Robb, Rboistbb). Financial Reports of the Mayor and City (}onnoil, De- 
cember 81, 1898. Baltimore, 1894. O. 
Banti, Db. a. 11 Trasporto dl Energla Elettrica da Tivoli a Roma. Roma, 1898. O. 
Baslb, UNiyBBSTTY OF. Sixty Academic Publications. 
Battle, Pbof. Kemp. P. (Author). The Early History of Raleigh: Centennial Address. 

Raleigh, 1898. O. 
Bandt, J. M. (Author). An Analytical Arithmetic. Trinity College, N. C, 1890. D. 
Batlby, Pbof. W. & (Author). Summary of Progress in Mineralogy and Petrography 

in 1893. Waterrille, 1894. O. 
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BxACH, Ghakubb F. (Aathor). The Tnut an Eoonomlo Erolatioii. New York, 1894. O. 
BxLLKYUX Hospital : Socistt ov tbs Aluhmi. Account of Bellerue HocpiuL New 

York, 1898. O. 
BxNTON, Ooiu B. C (Aathor). The Vermont Settlers and the New York Land Speon- 

lators. Minneapolis, 1894. O. 
Bbbgbohm , Db. Juliub. Neue Intoffralreehnnng auf Qnind der Potensial- Logarlthmal- 

und Nomeralrechnnng. Leipsic, 1896. 0. 
BXBOKRS MUBSUM. ^Norwaj). Aarsheretnlng for 1891. Bergen, 1898. 0. 

Aarbog for 1892. Bergen, 1898. O. 
Bbbubb, Db. Ahtohio. (Aathor). La Tlgnaola del Melo. Padoya, 1898. O. 
MytUaapis AiWa Targ. ToasetU. AveUino, 1898. 0. 
Ezperienae oontro la Gochylis Amblgaella Hflbn. PadoTa,1898. O. 
Bbeuk, Botal Mtiskux. Venelehnias der in der Formefei der KOnigllohen Hnseen 

klufliohen GlpeabgOsse. Berlin, 1898. O. 
BBAV90N, UMiTRBaiTT OF. Foor Academle Pablioations, 1892-98. 
BuBOP, 0, F. (Author). History of Eleotlons in American Oolonica. New York, 1898. O. 
Blacxshxar, Pbof. Charlbs C. (Aathor). Experiments in Inorganic CJhanistiy. 

Baltimore, 1896. D. 
Bodlbiah Libbabt. [Aneodota Oxonienaia]. The Pslestinian Yenion of the Holj 
Seriptares; Earliest Translations of the Old Testament Oxford, 1896. 8 rola. O. 
Taylor, F. The Age of Leo the Tenth in Italy. Oxford, 1894. D. 
Bobertson, G. 8. Comic Iambic Verse. Oxford, 1894. D. 
Sidebotham, H. APISTO^ANHS. Oxford, 1894. D. 

BowUnd,P.F. A Comparison of the English Norellsts, 1700-1800. Oxford, 1894. D. 
Phillimor^J.8. Capua. Oxford, 1894. D. 
Allen, P. De ingenio Aldbiadls. Oxford, 1894. D. 
Ogle, A. The Marqais d'ArgCDSon. London, 1896. 0. 
Fiye other pabllcations of the Uniyerslty of Oxford. 
Bologna, Umiybbsitt of. Six Academic PubUoations. 
BOBDBAUZ, UiiiVBBaiTT OF. Nlnety-fiTe Academic Publications. 
BoerON : Coxmissionbb of Public Bboobdb. Sixth Beport on the Costody and Condt 

tion of the Pablic Becords. Boston, 1894. O. 
Boanov Public Libbabt. Fourteen MisosUaneous Volumes. 
BouBKB, JoHB O. (Author). Popular Medicine, Customs and Supentitlona of the Bio 

Grande. Fort Blley, 1894. O. 
BOYBT, Pbof. Hbhbt T. (Dean, McGill UniTcrsUy). MoGill University : Formal Open- 
ing of the Engineering and Physical Building. Montreal, 1898. 0. 
BOWMAK, Ladt. (Through the Execators of the' late Sir Wm. Bowman). CoUecCed 

Papers of Sir W. Bowman, Bart, F. R. S. 2 vols. London, 1892. O. 
Braihbbd, Ezba. (Author). Life and Work in Middlebury, Vermont, of Emma Wil- 

Urd. D. 
Bbioht, Pbof. J. W. Acts and Monuments of John Foxe. Ed. S. B. Ottley. 8 vola. 
London, 1889-41. O. 
Andrews, W. E. Bevlew of Foxe's Book of Martyrs. Baltimore. O. 
American Notes and Queries. Vols. 1-^. O. 
Bbiklxt, Chablbs a. (Author). (^tiseDship. Philadelphia, 1898. O. 
Bbodhbad, J. M. N. (Author). Slav and Moslem. Aiken, S. C, 1894. O. 
Bbookb, FBANCia M. (Pros. Valley Forge Park Commission). Topographical Plan of 

the Bevolutionary Camp Grounds at Valley Forge. 
Bbucb, W. Cabbll. (Author). Mr. Lodge and his Distribution of Ability in the United 

States. CharlottesYille, 1898. O. 
Bbussbls, Caibsr oAitAbalb D'i^PABONB. Compte-Bcndu des operations de la CaisM 

gfin^rale d'ilpargne et de R^traite. Bruxelles, 1892. Q. 
Bbtcb, Et. Hok. Jakes, M. P. Eighty-one Blue Books and Parliamentary Papers. 
Bbtmnbb, Douglas. (Archivist). Beport on Canadian Archives, 1888. Ottawa, 1894. O. 
Buck, William J. (Editor).- Acooant of the Buck Family of Bucks Co., Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, 1898. O. 
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BuuMOii, VmamjKAXj}. (Aatbor). S^bMtten Cutelllon : aa Tie et son oBayre, 1516 IMS. 

FMriB,1802. O. 
BuiTZXirBOBO, BoTAiriGAi. Qabdbn. GaUlogae of Librarj of the Garden. BaUTla, 

1894. Q. 
BrsHK, JAMS8 (Aatbor). Origin of the Greek, lAtln end Gothic Boots. 2d edition. 

London, 1898. O. 
Caks, Uhiysbsitt of. Ihirteen Aoademio Pablications. 
Califobnia HiSTORiGAL SodSTT. Hlttoli, F. H. George Beneroft and bis Serrloee to 

California. San Franclaoo, 1898. O. 
Caufobnia Statk MiHuro Bvbxau. Report of the State Mineralogist with Maps. 

Sacramento, 1898. 2 toIs. O. 
Gaijfobhia, UiriyxBaiTr of. Shlnn, M. W. Notes on the Deyelopment of a Child. 

Berkeler, 1898. O. 
LawBon, A. a Geology of Carmelo Bay. Berkeley, 1898. O. 
Pa]ache,G The Soda-Bhyolite North of Berkeley. Berkeley, 1898. O. 
Canada, Gbologioai. Subvxt. Catalogae of the Museum of the Geological Surrey. 

Ottawa, 1898. O. 
Annual Beport (new aeries) with Maps. OtUwa,1898. 2toIs. O. 
Cabt, Pbof. N. W. Simpson, G. B. Anatomy and Physiology of Anodonta Fluyiatills. 

Albany, 1884. 
Catlet, Pbof. Abthxtb. (Author). Collected Mathematical Papers. Vols. YI and Vn. 

Cambridge. 1898, 1894. 2to1s. Q. 
Chahdleb, Db. W. H. (Author). Fiye of his recent works. Washington, 1898. O. 
Chaitdi^bb, & C. (Author). Second Catalogue of Variable Stars. Lynn. (). 
(Sbatabd, Db. Thoicas M. (Author). The Abuse of EzplosiTcs with Suggestions for 

PrerentlTe Laws. Wsshlngton. 1898. O. 
Ohtlpbbw of Shalam, Tbustbb fob thb. Dona Ana. Oahspe, a new Bible. Boston, 

1891. Q. 

Chiu, Uniybksitt of. Anales de la UnlTorsldad. Santiago. 6 toIs. O. 

GHBisnANiA, Uniybbsitt of. Eight Academic Publications. 

CuoATA, GiTOEpPX. (Author). D«terminaiione della Latitudine dell' Osservatorio 

Astronomica di PadoTa. Venexia, 1894. F. 
NuoTa determinasione della Latitudine dell' Osserratorio Astronomica di Padota. 

Yenexia, 1894. F. 
Clabk Uniybbsitt. Tracy, F. The Psychology of Clhildhood. Boston, 1898. O. 
Clabkb Institution. Addresses deliyered at Twenty-filth AnnlTersary, October 12, 

1892. Northampton, 1888. O. 

Claxkx, Robbbt a Co.' (Publishers). Key to the Hebrew-E^gyptian Mysteiy in the 

Rouroe of Measures. Cincinnati, 1894. O. 
Clkbhont-Fkbband, Untvbbsitt of. Two Academic Publications. 
Cobb, N. A. (Author). Nematodes, mostly Australian and Fijian. Sydney, 1898. F. 
Host and Habitat Index of the Australian Kungi, 1898. Sydney, 1893. O. 
Plant Diseases and their Remedies. Sydney, 1898. O. 
Colbb. Db. J. A. Colest Abraham : New rendering of the Psalms into English Terse. 

New York, 1888. D. 
0>LLiN8, JosBPH Y. Tczt-book of Algebra. Chicago, 1898. O. 
(Columbia Collbob, Tbustbbs of. Medal struck and Minute adopted on the retire- 
ment of Professor Henry Drisler, 1894. 
Congo, Independent State of thb. FItc OiBdal Bulletins and other Publications. 
ConrEcnoOT, Bcbbac of Labob Statistics. Eighth and Ninth Annual Reports. 
CoPBNHAOBN, Uniybbsitt of. Fourteen Academic Publications. 
CoBNELL Uniybbsitt. Catalogue of the President White Library. 2Tola. O. 
Twenty-flTe years of the Annals of Cornell Uniyersity Library, 1868-1893. D. 
Catalogue of the Rhaeto-romanic Collection presented by W. Fiske. Ithaca, 1894. O. 
Proceedings and Addresses at the Twenth-flfth Annirersary of Cornell UnlTcraity 
Ithaca, 1898. O. 
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COXTLTBR, Pku. Jomr M. (Author). Work of a UniTenity. Inugual AddreM, Joim 

15,1898. MadiflOD.lOM. D. 
Ckajts, Rxv. W. F. (Aathor). The Sabbath for Man. D. 
Cbibwkll. Mxa. J. A. J. The Alabama GUiuis Golleetioii of the late Hon. J. A. J. 

CreswelL (See report of the librarian.) 
CCST, Dx. BoBBKT N. (Author). Normal Add r ea wa on Blble-Diflhaton. London, 18B2. O. 
The Indo-Chinese Oplnm Qaertion. Hertford, 18M. O. 
The CiTic DiBabillUea of Chriatian Gonyerta in British India, 18M. O. 
Erangeliaatlon of the Mon-ChrisUan World. London, 18M. O. 
Davbl, Da. JOHH. (Author). A Study of the PoUiiaation upon a Thin Metal Parti- 
tion in a Voltameter, 18»4. D. 
Dayis, HoH. J. C. B. (Author). Mr. Fish and the Alabama caaima. Boaton,18nL D. 
DiKK, BsY. Bamdsl W. Report of the National Dlroree Beform League. Boston. O. 
DuoK, UznyuKSiTT of. Two Academic Publications. 
DizwKLL, E. 8. Harvard College Observatory Annals. 6 toIs. Q. 
DODGK, W. E. History of the Centennial-Celebration of the Inauguration of George 

Washington as Firrt President of the United States. New York, 1892. F. 
Ttanpersnoe in aU Nations. Ed. by J. N. Steama. 2to1s. New York, 1898. O. 
Dekxkl iNniTDTK. (Philadelphia). Drexel InsUtnte of Art, Sdence and Industry. 

Dedication Ceremoniea, December 17, 1891. F. 1898. 
Dtbb, F. W. (Author). The Llugualnmina. Part II. London, 1898. O. 
Eldriook, D. Massachusetts OoOperaUTe Banks, 1677-1898. Boston, 1898. O. 
ELLorexB, J. O. Bambler, Idler, Mirror and Lounger. London, 1826. 0. 
fiBLAHanr, UmyxBsiTT ov. Two hundred and eight Academic Publications. 
EsKBiDaa, J. T. (Author). Two recent medical pamphlets. 
EwiKo, Dr. C. B. (Through Dr. K A. Andrews). Dictionnaire Botanlqne et Phanaap 

ceutlque. Paris, 1802. O. 
Forty-four miscellaneous Tolumes. 
Bwnro, T. (Author). The Struggle for Freedom in Kansas. New York, 1894. O. 
Fadst, Dr. E. 8. (Author). Ueber einlge Derinrte des B.-Cooalns. Mflnehen, 1894. O. 
FoufiJiD, Prof. C. H. dark, H. L. The Birds of Amherst and Yidnlty, with Intro- 
duction by C. H. Femald. Amherat, 1887. O. 
FxRRKB, Bjlrr. (Author). Chronology of the Cathedral Charohea of Fianoe. New 

York, 1894. O. 
FSWKBi, Prof. J. Walter. (Author). Dolls of the Tusayan Indians. F. 

On Certain Personages who appear in a Tusayan Ceremony. O. 
FiOKXir, Hon. Jomr F. (Mayor of Charleaton). Yeai^Book of Charleston, 8. G., 1892 

and 1898. 2to1s. O. 
Fbld, Hom. Stbphrn J. Personsl Beminisoences of Early Days In Oslifomla, with 

other sketches. O. 
FncLKT, LiKDT. JoHM P. (Author). Certain Climatic Featoree of the two Dakotaa. 

Washington, 1808. Q. 
Fbhbr, Richard D. Webster's Dictionary. New Haven, 1806. 1st edition. D. 
FmoRRALD, Mrs. P. F. (Author). Philosophy of 8elf<«onscioosness. London, 1882. O. 
A Treatise on the Principle of Sufficient Beason. London, 1887. O. 
A Protest against Agnosticism. London, 1890. O. 
FORRSTRR, Frirdrich. (Publisher). Scheffler, H. Beleuchtung nnd Beweb eines Satass 

ans Legend re's Zahlentheorie. Leipslc, 1898. O. 
Scbeffler, H. Die Aequivalenz der Naturkrtfte und das Enexgiegsseta als Weltgesets. 

Leipsic, 1898. O. 
Ford, Cortdok. (Author). The Synthesis of Mind. O. 
Fravor, Drpartmrnt of Commbrcb ard IiTDUflTRT. SIx Tolumcs of pabUeations 

from its exhibit at the Columbian Exposition. 
Frahcb, ikx)LR DEB PoNTS BT ChaubsAbb. Twouty-two Tolumss of publications from 

lu exhibit at the Columbian Exposition. 
Frahcb, Drpartmbht of Pxtblic iHBTRucnov. Twenty-nine volumes of pabUeattona 

from Its exhibit at the Columbian Exposition. 
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Fbasgb, UKiyBBOTT OF. (FmuIM de Droit de Paris). One hundred and two Academic 

Publications. 
Fbbibubo, Uniybbsitt of." One hundred and ten Academic Publications. 
FuxBTV, Pbof. E. a. (Author). Sanitarj Improyements for the City and Port of 

Santos, Brasll. New York, 18M. Q. 
Fdjisawa, B. (Author). Researches on the Multiplication of Elliptic Functions. 

Japan. O. 
FULTOH, B. I. AiTD Tbubblood, T. G. (Authors). Practical Elements of Elocution. 

Boston, 1S98. D. 
Oarbrt, p. C. Signs of the Times in Literature, by A. C. Garrett, Ph. D. Philadelphia, 

1888. O. 
Gauthisbs-Yillabs kt Fiu. (Publishers). De Launay, L. Statistique de la produc- 
tion des Gites Metallifdres. Paris. D. 
Ooneau, A. Ck>nstruction du nsTire. Paris. D. 
Oboboia Gboix>oical SCBYBT. Spenoer,J.W. The Paleoioio Group. Atlanta, 1898. O. 
Gbbmab PuBiiiBHiNe HousB OF THB Bbfobmbd Chubch. 8onntag8Mhul-(3eBangbuoh 

der Beformirten Kirche in the U. 8. 
Gdhsbn, Umiybbsitt of. Forty-eight Academic Publications. 
GiLDEBSiiBBYB, B. L. Schermau, L. Materlalien sur Getchichte der Indiichen Yistons- 

litteratur. Leipaic, 1892. O. 
GiLMAir, Bbmjamik Iybb. (Author). Pyschology of Pain and Pleasure. O. 
Oilman, Pbbsidbnt D. C. Thirty miscellaneous Tolumes. 
GooDSPBBD, Pbof. Gbobob S. and Bucklbt, E. On the Need of Systematic Study 

of Bellgion. O. 
CtoBMAM, Hon. A. P. The American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac for 1897. Wash- 
ington, 1894. 
A large number of public documents. 
QHmKQKS, E. Gbbkllschaft dbb WissBNSCHArrBH. Wilhelm Weber's Werke. Vols. 

V and VI. Berlin, 1894. O. 
GoTTiNOBK, Uniybbsity OF. Ninety-soTen Academic Publications. 
Gbakt, Db. U. S. (Author). SeTcn of his recent publications. 
Gbbbn, Hon. Samubl A. The Boundary Line between MaasachusettB and New 

Hampshire. Lowell, 1884. O. 
Doggerel ballads and some social distiuctions at Harrard Oollege. Boston, 1894. O. 
Philllpa Brooks. A Memorial. Boston, 1894. D. 
Bemarks concerning long terms of membership in the Massachusetts Historical 

Society, 1894. O. 
Eighteen rolumes of Medical Oommunieatlons of MasMushusetts Medical Society, 

1872-98. O. 
Bradford. Dialogue concerning the COinrch, etc Ed. G. Deane. Boston, 1870. O. 
Twenty-four miscellaneous Tolumes. 
Gbbbnb, Jacob L. (Author). Bimetallsm or the Double SUndard. Hartford, 1898. O. 
Gbbbnb, Pbof. H. E. (Author). A Grouping of Figures of Speech based upon the ' 

Principle of their Effectiyeness. Baltimore, 1898. O. 
Gbbboblb, Uniybbsitt of. Four Academic Publications. 
Gbbifbwald, Unxybbsitt of. One hundred Academic Publications. 
Gboubb Glub. Gatalogue of Original and Early Editions of English Writers. New 

York, 1898. O. 
Gatalogue of Early Printed Books preeented to the Grolier Club by D. W. Bruce. 

New York, 1894. D. 
Glassified List of Eariy American Book Plates, by G. D. Allen. New York, 1894. D. 
GueGKfHBlMBB. B. Addreis at the New York Normal Gollege. New York, 1894. D. 
Gut, Edwabd A. (Author). The New GoTcnant according to Matthew. Gindnnati, 

1888. D. 
Hacoebtt, Fbanb W. (Author). Memorial Address deUyered at Portsmouth, May 30, 

1892. Portsmouth, 1888. 
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Haosh, Bkv. Fb.,8. J. (Direetor Geoisetown CoU^ge ObMrraiory). The Fhoto-cbiOHH 

graph and its AppUcatioiis. Waahington, 18M. 
OUXK, UHimtsrrr of. Thlrty-foar Academio Puhlleationa. 
Haxbubo, MKDicnrAL Iitsfbctob. Bcriohl dat Medteinal-InspeoionU fiher die medi- 

dniaohe SUtlttik dee Hambuigiicheii Staata, 1892. Q. 
Hamxohd, Hon. N. J. (Author). Tbe UniTenltj of Qeorgia. Oonatltatlaiu of U. S. 

and of Georgia not Atttl-Chrifltlao. Atlanta, 1896. O. 
Habjbs, Jomr H. (Paris). Mr. Whitelaw Bdd in France. Paris. O. 
Harris, PROVB80OB J. Bendel. (Author). Stlobometry. London, 1888. O. 
Harvard OoLLBGS LiBRABT. Dante Society. Annual Reports 1-4. Osmhrldge. 

Dante Collections in the*HarTani Oollege and Boston Pnhlic Llbraxies. ByW.C 
Lane, Cambridge, 1890. O. 
Harvard CoLLBQX AsTRONOMiOAJL Obsbrtaturt. AnnaboftheUhaerratorj. (4tq1s.). 

Waterrille and Cambridge. Q. 
Hatbb, Dr. C. Willard. (Author). Hayes, C. W. and Oampbell, M. B. Qeomorphology 

of the Southern Appalachians. Washington, 1894. O. 
Hbath, D. C. a Co. OmdorflE; W. B. Laboratory Bfannal. Boston, 1898. D. 

Five miscellaneous Tdumes. 
Hbidblbbbg UMiVBBsrrT OF. One hundred and four Academic Publications. 
Hbimwxh, Jbab. (Author). L' Alsace-Lorraine and La Paix. Paris, 1894. 8. 
Hbkknwat Expbdition. Fewkes, J. W. and Stephen, A. M. The PSria-lO-kofi-ti. O. 
HnrKLBT, John. (Seoreury). BeporU of the American Bar Association. Ydhunes 

YIII, XIY and XV. StoIs. O. 
Hoadubt, C. J. (State Ubrsrian). Public fieoords of the State of Con^pctieut, 1776- 

1778. Hartford. 1894. O. 
HOBBS, Pbof. W. H. Publications of the Wisconsin Academy of Sdenoes, 189S-8t. 
HOFFKAB, Samubl Y. Johnson, W. W. The Theory of Errors and Method of Least 
Squares. Isted. New York, 1898. D. 
Lockyer.J. N. The Dawn of Astronomy. New York, 1884. O. 
Webb,T.W. Celestial Objects, fid. T. E. Bspin. London. 1898. D. 
Todd,M. L. ToUl Eclipses of the Sun. Boston, 1894. S. 
Waldo, F. Modern Meteorology. London, 1898. D. 
Bailly, J. L. Histoire de 1' Astronomic Andenne. 2 ed. Paris, 1781. Q. 
Bailly, J. L. Histoire de l*Astronomie Moderne. 8 toI. Paris, 1785. Q. 
BaiUy,J. L. Traits de TAstronomie Indlenne et Orientale. Paris, 1787. Q. 
HoiJ>xx, Prof. E. S. Publications of the Lick Obserratoiy. YoL 2. Sac r am e nto, 

1894. Q. 
HoLLAXTD, SodBTT OF Sgibkcbs. Ocurrss complies de Christian Huygens. Yol. Y. 

La Haye, 1893. Q. 
HOLMBS, Bayabd. (Author). Is it Desirable in Medical Schools to Tsach Methods of 

Investigatioa in Medical Uterature? Chicago. D. 
Holt. Hknbt A Co. (Publishers). Falckenberg, B. History of Modem Philosophy. 
Tr. by A. C. Armstrong. New York, 1898. O. 
De Quincey, T. Joan of Arc and the English MaU Coach. Ed. J. M. Hart. New 

York, 1898. D. 
SyiDonds, J. A. Short History of Beoalssance in Italy. New York, 1894. D. 
(>>leridge, S. T. Selections from his Prose Writings. Ed. H. A. Beers. New York, 

1898. 8. 
Baker, G. P. Specimens of Argumentation. New York, 1898. S. 
Bumpas, H. C. Laboratory Course of InTcrtebrate Zoology. New York, 1898. 
Woodholl, J. F. First Course in Science. 8 vols. New York, 1894. O. , 
Talne, H. A. The Modern Begtme. Tr. Durand. Yol. 2. New York, 1898. O. 
Hittell,J.S. HUtory of the Mental Growth of Mankind. 4Tob. New York, 1888. O. 
Heinrlch Heine's Life told in his own words. Ed. G. Karpeles. New York, 1893. D. 
Lounsbury, T. B. History of the English Language. New York, 1894. D. 
Dumy, Y. History of Modern Times. Tr. E. A. Grosrenor. New York. 1894. D. 
Fifteen miscellaneous volumes. 
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HoBHK, De. J. F. (Author). TraphlidDg In Its Anelent and Modern Aspect London, 
1M4. D. 

ILU, Pnov. M. W. (Author). GardUng of Milk. O. 

iLUNon, BUSB1.U or Labos STATimoB. SoTenth Biennial Report, 1892. Springfield, 
1888. O. 

iHDiAir Rioara AaeociATiov. Fortj-eight ptmphlete relating to the American Indian. 

Ikdiaha AOADBMT ov 8CIK503C. Proceedings, 1882. BrookeTille. O. 

IxoiAMA CoLLBOK AflBOOiATiON. Addresses, Ac., 16th Annaal Session, 1802. Indianap- 
olis, 1888. O. 

iHmAiTA, UHiVBttsiTY OF. Inaogural Address of Joseph Swain, President of Indiana 
UniTersity, June 14, 1888. Indianapolis, 1888. O. 

Iowa Obolooigal Subykt. KeyeSfC. B. Coal Deposits of Iowa. Des Moines, 1884. O. 

Iowa Stats Hutobical Socibtt. Shambaagh, B. N. Oontrlbntions to the Earlj Hla- 
torjoflowa. Iowa City, 1888. O. 

Italy : MuriarKB of Aobicultubb, Ibdubtbt abd Ooiikbbcb. Annuarlo Statlstloo 
Italiano, 1892. Soma, 1888. O. 
Bulletin de I'Institut international de statisUque. lV>mel-7. 1886-08. O. 
Notisie sulle oondisloni demograflche, edilisle ed sdministratiTe, etc. Boma, 1806. O. 
Cause diMorte,statlsticadeglianni 1801 e 1892. Boma, 1804. Q. 

Italy : Mutistbr of Pubuo iBSTBUonoN. Baooolti di documentl e studi pobttOBfel 
deUa B. (}ommJsBione ColomUana. 5 toIs. F. 
LeOperedi Galileo QaIilei,YoI.ni, part I. Firenae, 1808. Q. 

Jaoksob, H. B. (Author). American Loyalty. Sarannab, 1888. O. 

JAOOBX, Db. a. (Author). Non noeere. New York, 1894. O. 

Jaooby. Pbof. Habold. (Author). The Bntherford Photographic Measures of the 
Group of the Pleiades. New York, 1802. O. 
The Butherfoid Photographic Measures of the Stars about B Cjgai. New York, 
1882. O. 

Jambson, Pbof. J. F. (Editor). Stiokney, C. Know-Nothlngism in Bhode Island. 
ProTldence, 1804. O. 

Japaitbsb Commissiosibb WoBLD'a Columbiak Expobitiob. Five Tolnmes and nine- 
teen pamphlets desoriptiTe of the resources of the Japaneee Empire. 

Jbha, Unitbbsity of. Ninety-two Academic Publications. 

JoNBB, (}HABLB8 E. Memorial Besolutions at the 16th Annual Beunion, Confederate 
Snrrirors Association, on the death of Hon. C. C. Jones. Augusta, 1804. O. 

JULIBN, Db. a. a. (Author). Notes of Beeearch on the New York Obelisk. New 
York, 1808. O. 

Kahbaa, Aoaobmt of Scibbcb. Transactions, 1881-82. Topeka, 1808. O. 

Kabsas, Boabd of Bailboaj) CoMMiaBio^BBa. Elerenth Annual Beport. Topeka, 
1804. O. 

Kbblbb, Pbof. Jambs E. (Author). Physical ObserTations of Mars made at the Alle- 
gheny Observatory, 1602. London, 1808. Q. 
Spectroscopic Obeerrations of Nebulae. Q. 

Kiel, Ubivrbsxty of. Ninety-fiTc Academic Publications. 

Kibklabo, Db. J. H. Proceedings at his Inauguration as (Chancellor of Vanderbilt Uni- 
Tersity. NashTille, 1883. O. 

KOMiOfiBBBG, Uniybbsity OF. Thirty-three Academic Publications. 

Lajxq, Col. T. F. Beport of tbe State of Maryland (Gettysburg Monument Commission. 
Baltimore, 1801. O. 

Latbobb, Hob. Fbrdimabd C. Mayor's Message and Beports of the City OiBcers for 
1808. Baltimore, 1808. O. 

Laval Umiybbsity (Quebec). Lemsy,G. Petites Fantaisies LIttfiraires. Quebec, 1801. D. 
Baillairgfi, C. NouTcau Diotionnaire Frao^als. Quebec, 1888. D. 
ChauTeau. L'Instruoiion Publique du Canada. Quebec, 1876. O. 
Lefaivre, A. Eusi sur ia Literature Allemande. Quebec, 1881. O. 
Chouinard, H. J. J. B. F6te Nationale des Canadlens Francises, Quebec, 1881-80. 
Quebec, 1800. 
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Siege of Quebec in 1709, oopied from a mannacript brou^t to London bj D. B. Yiger. 

Quebec, 1886. 
I/Abb6 Joeeph Anbrjr. Montreal, 1876. D. 

Beaodet, ed. Beoenaement de la Tille de Qaebec for 1716. Qnebec, 1887. O. 
Laflamme, J. G. B. Beport of the Qeologioal ObeerratiooB in tbe Saguenay Beglon. 

Montreal, 1894. O. 
Dlonne, C. £. Catalogue dee Oiseaux de U prorinoe de Quebec. Qnebec, 1889. 0. 
Larocbe-H6ron, C. de. Lea Serrantee de Dieu en Canada, 1868. Montreal, 1866. 0. 
Hamel, T. E. Addreie. 
latA. BBormns A Go. (Pabliahen). Norria, W. F. and OllTor, C. A. Text book of 

Ophthalmology. Philadelphia, 1898. O. 
Lkavdu McGobmick OBsniTATOBT. PubUcaUona. Vol. L GhariotteariUe, 1898. O. 
Lbk A Sbkpasd. (Publiahers). (For a friend of the author). Wood, H. The Political 

Economy of Natural Law. Beaton, 1894. D. 
LxvFXKOWKLL, Dr. Albbbt. (Author). BamUea through Japan. London, 1892. D. 
LBYAasBUB, E. (Author). La France et aea Goloniea. Paria, 1890. 8ToIa. O. 
Lbvt, Db. Ebhst yoh. (Author). Die Hamburger Gero-Bank nnd ihr Auagaog. Ber- 
lin, 189L O. 
Lbwu, Mb8. H. Cabvill. Lewla, H. G. Qlaeial Qeology of Great Britain and Ireland. 

London, 1894. O. 
Lbtdbv, Obbbbyatobt of. H. G. Tan de Sande-Bakhnyaen. Bteultata d'une oorapen- 
Mtion du rteeao dea longitudea, 1860; BapportaurleaLongitadea, Aa ; Veralag Tan 
der ataat der atorrenwacht to Leyden, 1890-92, 1893-96. 
Four Tolumea of the Annala of the Obaerratory. Hague and Harlem, 1868-7& <). 
Lbtdbh, Uniybbsxtt of. FIto Academic Publicationa. 
LnxB, UiriYXBSXTT of. Sixteen Academic PubllcaUona. 

LiYBBPOOL, BiOLOoiCiX SociBTT. ProoeedingB and Tranaactiona. liTOipool, 1891 O. 
LOOAN, W. S. (Author). Siege of Oiantla. New York, 1898. O. 
LOBD. Edwin C. E. (Author). Ueber die Baaalto dea Fichtelgebirgea. Heidelberg, 

1894 O. 
LonyAnr, Unxybbsitt of. TweWe Academic Publicationa. 
LOTBLAND, A. R (Author). On the Anatomy of Taenia Graaaloollia, Bud. O. 
LowBBT, Chablbs E. (Author). The UniTcraity Library, ita laiger recognition in 

Higher Education. O. 
LUVD, UmYBBSiTT OF. Acta UniTcraitatla Lundenala. Tome 89. Lund, 1892-98. (^ 

Thirty-eight Academic Publicationa. 
Ltman, Bkhjamin S. (Author). Age of the Newark Brownatone. O. 

The name ** Newark " in American Stratigraphy. Philadelphia, 1898. O. 
Lyons, Unxybbsitt of. One hundred and ttxteen Academic Publicationa. 

Annalea. 11 Tola. O. 
Macfarlanb, Pbof. Albx. (Author). On the Definitions of the Trigonometric Funo- 
tiona. Beaton, 1894. O. 
Principlea of Elliptic and Hyperbolic Analyaia. Boaton, 1894. O. 
MacKbllab, T. (Author). Hymna and Metrical Paalma. Philadelphia, 1898. D. 
Madbid Astbonomical Obsbbvatobt. Beaumen de laa ObaerTacionea Meteorologicaa 

efectuadaa en la Peninaula. Madrid, 1898. O. 
Mainb Statb Libbabt. Memorial Addreaaea on the Life and Charaetar of Jamea 6. 

Blaine. AuguaU, 1898. O. 
Malaquxn, Pbof. A. (Author). Becherchea aur lea Syllidiena. Lille, 1898. O. 
Mabsh, Pbof. O. G. Liat of Sdentiflo Publicationa of, 1861-92. New Haren, 1898. a 
Mabshall, H. B. (Author). Are there Special NerTca for Pain 7 New York, 1894. O. 
Mabtbllo, Tullio. (Author). UEconomia politica anti-Malthuaiana e 11 aodaUamo. 

Venice, 1894. O. 
Mabtin, Pbof. H. Nbwbll. Iconea Zootomicae. Ed. by J. V. (3arua. Leipaio, 1867. F. 
Mabtin, Sib John Bidoulph. (Author). The "Graaahopper" in Lombard Street. 
London, 1892. O. 
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Mabtlaud HxHTORiGiJ. SOCIETY. AiohireB of Maryland, July 7 lo December 81, 
1776. Q, 
DaTM, E. Q. Maryland and North Carolina In the Campaign of 1780-81. BalUmore, 
1898. O. 
Mason, Bkv. Gbobok L. (Author.) CaptiTo Cathay. Shanghai, 1808. O. 
Mason, Db. Lewis D. (Aathor). Differential Diagnosis of Alcoholic Coma. 1894. O. 
Massaghusbtb Public Bboobds Commis8Ionkb& Sixth Beport on the Custody and 
Condition of the Public Becords of Parishes, Towns and Counties. By B. T. Swan, 
CommisBioner. Boston, 1894. O. 
MoShebby, Bichabd M. (Author). Talks on Taxation in Maryland. Baltimore, 

1893. O. 
Melon, Paul. (Author). I/Enseignement suf^rieure et TEnseignement technique en 

France. 2d edition. Paris, 1898. O. 
MSBCEB, H. C. (Author). Trenton and some Grayel Specimens compared with Ancient 

Quarry Befuse in America and Europe. 
Mbbbiam, Db. L. S. U. 8. Land Office Beports, 1869-91. 28 volumes. Washington, 

1869-91. O. 
Mexico, Mbteobological Obsebyatoby. Boletln di Agricultura, Mineria e Industrias. 

Mexico, 1892-98. 8to18. O. 
MiCHieAN State Libbaby. Cook, A. J. Birds of Michigan. 1896. O. 

Michigan and its Besonrces. Lansing, 1898. O. 
Michigan, Univebsity of. Adams, C. D. The Control of the Purse In the U. S. Oov- 

emment. 1894. O. 
Minnesota Uniyebsity Libbaby. Brewster, H. W. Sensation and Intellection, etc. 

Minneapolis, 1898. O. 
MissouBi Geological Subvey. Winslow, A. Preliminary Beport on OmiI Deposits of 
Missouri. Jelferson City, 1891. O. 
Nason, F. L. Beport on Iron Ores. Jeffisrson City, 1898. O. 
Schweitzer, P. Beport on Mineral Waters. Jefferson (^ty, 1892. O. 
Biennial Beport of Stote Geologist. Jefn^rson aty, 1892. O. 
The HigginsTille Sheet In Lafayette Ck>unty with Map. Jefferson City, 1892. O. 
Mitchell, C. P. (Author). The Enlargement of the Sphere of Women. London, 

1892. O. 
Mitchell, Db. 8. Weib. (Author). Catalogue of his Scientific and Literary Work. O. 
Monaco, S. A. le Pbince Albebt db. Bfisoltat des Campagnes Scientifiques Aocom- 

plles sur son Yacht. Monaco, 1893. 6 yols. 1894. F. 
MONBOE, Will 8. (Author). Joseph Neef and Pestaloazlanlsm in America. O. 
EducaUon of Feeble-Minded Children in California. O. 
Educational Labors of Henry Barnard. Syracuse, 18^. 8. 
MONTPBLLiEB, Univebsity OF. Eighty-ono Academic Publications. 
Montt, Hon. Pedbo. Boeal«s,J. A. Instruccion publics. Santiago, 1890-91. 2to1s. O. 
Becapiladon de leyes oonstitutionales y administratlTas. Santiago, 1898. O. 
Pissis,A. Geografia flsica de la Bepublica de Chile. Paris, 1876. E. 
Pls8is,A. Atlas de U geografia flsica de la Bepublica de ChUe. Paris, 1876. Q. 
MOBisON, Miss A. 8. (from the library of the late Dr. N. H. Morison). 
(Christian Examiner. 62 toIs. 
Lardner, Nathaniel, Works. 10 vols. 
Monthly Journal American Unitarian Association. 10 toIs. 
, American Association for the AdTsnoement of Science. 11 toIs. 
London Quarterly BoTiew. 2 toIs. 
Westminster BeTiew. 2 vols. 
Edinburgh Beview. 2 vols. 
Unitarian Annual Begister. 
Fifty-nine miscellaneous Tolnmes. 
Moscow, Impebial Uniyebsity of. Maifirianx par le Comit6 d'Organlsatlon dee Con- 

grta des expfidltions Bdentiflques. Moscow, 1898. O. 
M0880, Pbof. UeoLiNO. (Author). Seven of his recent publioations. Tario, 1896. 0* 
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MuxxGH, UHiTBRsmr OF. BibUoth«e» DGllingerUsa, Bibllothek des Profonon J. J. J. 

Ton DSlIioger. MQnohen, 1898. O. 
MOnstbb, Uniyersitt ov. Twantj-thrae Aoademio PuUicatlons. 
Nakct, UviYSBSiTT OF. Eigfateeo Academic PubUcatioos. 

Natisb, Marcxl. (Author). DaaPolTpaidaUeloiBGndaBfoMeaDaaalaa. Pari8,188S. D. 
National Acadbmt of Scikkcbs. Vol. VI. Eighth Memoir. Studlaa on the Bndn of 

limulas polyphemua. Waahington, 189S. Q. 
Nkbrabka, Statk Hxbtohical SocmT. TranaactionB and Reporta. Vol. V. Lincoln, 

1898. O. 
Nsw Ehoulkd CoNFBBXzroi OF Educational Wobkxbs. Conferanoa on Manual Train- 
ing. £d. Isabel C. Barrowa. Boaton, 1888. O. 
Nbw Hampshibb SiTATB LiBBABY. A collecUon of state Docnmenta. 
Mbw Jbbsby Bubbau of Statibtigb of Labob and INDD8TRR8. Fifteenth Annual 

Report, 1892. Trenton, 1898. O. 
New Jbrbbt Gbologigal SaBYET. Annual Report of the State Qeologiat for 1892. 

Trenton, 1898. O. 
New Jersey State Libbaby. New Jeney ArohlTea, Vola. XVn, XVm. 2 Tola, 

Treoton, 1898. O. 
New South Walks Goybbnicbnt Boabd fob Intebhationai. Ezcsanobb. Historical 

Records of New South Walea with maps. 2to1s. O. 
Caulogue of Free Public Library. Sidney. O. 
FiTe public documents of the OoTcmment of New South Walea. 
New Tobk Acadkmy of Soibnoes. Annals of the Academy. toIs. O. 

Transactions of the Academy. 8 Tola. O. 
New Tobk Metbobolooical Obsbbyatoby. Reporta for 1892-8. 
New Yobx State Libbaby. LegislatiTe Documents, etc. 26 toIs. 
New Tobk, Uniyrbsity of the City of. School of Pedagogy. Smith, A. F. BClnd 

ETsIuation for Teaching Purpcaea. O. 
Newbuby, Pbof. Spencbb B. (Author). Natural and Artificial Gementa in 1892. 

Washington, 1898. O. 
Report on Cliemical and Pharmaoeutioal Producta. Washington, 1898. O. 
NoBWEOiAN Nobth Atlantic Expedition. Grieg, J. A. Ophiuroidea (XXII). Ghria- 

Uania, 1898. F. 
Vandaundsobaerrationer, V Hoefte. Cniriatlanla, 1898. Q. 
Obbblin College. Tribute to the memory of John Millott Ellis, D.D. Oberlin,1884. D. 
(yCONOB, Rey. John F. X., & J. (Editor). The Latin Play of The Two GaptiTCe of 

Plautus. By the students of St. Thomas XsTler. New York, 189S. O. 
Ontabio. MiNisTEB OF Education. Report for the year 1898. Toronto, 1894. O. 

ScTenth Annual Report of the Canadian Institute. Toronto, 1894. O. 
Obler, Dr. W. Proceedings of the American Association Ibr the AdTancement of Sdenoe, 

1848-50. Philadelphia, 1849-00. O. 
Royal Society of Canada. Prooeedinga and Transactions. Montreal, 1887-98. StoIs. Q. 
Dominion Annual Register and RcTlew for 18 years of the Oinadian Union. T(h 

ronto. 4 Tols. O. 
Pagkabd, Prof. A. S. A Study of the Transformations and Anatomy of Lagoa cria- 

pata. O. 
Pabib, Uniybbsity of. fits hundred and thirty-two Academic Publications. 
Pbnnsylyania Geological Subyby. Atlaa to final report ; Geological Maps. 
Pbnnbylyania State Libbaby. Twenty-six Public Docnmenta. 
Pehnbylyania State Medical Socibty; Transactions. Vol. XXIV. Philadelphia, 

1898. O. 
Pbnnbylyania, Uniybbsity of : Alumni Abbooiation. Biographical Catalogue of tlie 

Matriculates of the CoUege, 1749-1898. Philadelphia, 1894. O. 
Pebtz, Mbb. Gboboe H. Autobiography and Letters of (3eorge Henry Ports. O. 
Phelps, Hon. C. E. (Author). Juridioial Equity, Abridged. Baltimore, 1894. O. 
Philadelphia College of Phtbiclanb. Tranaaotions. 8d Series. Vol. 18. PhilB- 

delphia, 1898. O. 
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Phillips, Danrl K (Aotbor). The End of Education. NuhTl]le» 1894. O. 

PiOKmiKQ, Pbof. E. G. HaxTard College ObBerratory Annab. Vol. XVIII. 1888. Q. 

PiXTTX, Ed. (Aathor). I/fipoque ebarntenne et les races humaines de la p^riode glyp- 
tiqne. St. Quentin, 1894. O. 

FlHL, O. A. L. (Author). Oecultlng Micrometers and their Value as applied to exact 
Astronomical Measurements. Christian ia, 1898. Q. 

PlTTSBUReH AoAOBMT ov SoiBNCB AND ART. Very, F. W. Hail Storms. O. 

PoinicBS, UifiyEBSiTT ov. Four Academic Publications. 

PoouB, Db. William F. (Author). The Uniyersity library and the Unirersity Cur- 
riculum. Chicago, 1894. D. 

POOLB, Murray E. (Author). History of Edward Poole of Weymouth and his descend- 
ants. Ithaca, 1893. O. 

Poor, Dr. Charles L. Transactions of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
1890-91-92. New York. 8 Tola. O. 

Porter, Mrs. Burr. Forty-flre volumes fnm the librsry of the late Porter Polnier. 

Porter, M. B. (Author). Spherics. O. 

PORTIBR, Prof. B. (Author). Carrfe diabolique de 9 et du Garr6 satanique de 9. 
2d Edition. Alger. 1898. O. 

Powell, Dr. Alfred H. Trial of Hon. Samuel Chase before the United States Senate. 
Baltimore, 1806. S. 

Protidkncb Record Coichisbiohebs. Early Records of the Town of Providence, Vols. 
Ill, IV and V. Providence, 1893. 8 vols. O. 

PROUDFiT,REy.ALEXA3rDRR,D.D. Tit! Livil Hlstorlae, ed. A. Drakenboroh. 15 vols. O. 
Tite-Iive, Histoire Romaine, trans. Dureau de Lamalle et Nofl. 17 vols. O. 
Tadte, trans. Dureau de LamaUe et No€L 6 vols. O. 
Thirty-one miscellaneous volumes. 

QuiNLET, Dr. W. F. (Author). The Yard or the Metre. Wilmington, Del., 1891. O. 

Randolph, Prof. L. 8. (Author). The Economic Element of Technical Education. 
New York, 1894. O. 

Remseh, Prof. Ira. Bansen, Robert. Qasometrlche Methoden. 2d edition. Braun- 
schweig, 1877. O. 
Roscoe H. and Lunt, J. Inorganic Chemistry for beginners. New York, 1898. O. 
Zune, A. J. Traitfi g6n6ral d' Analyse des Beorree. 2 vols. Paris. O. 
Beissert,A. ChlDolin. Braunschweig, 1889. O. 

Metsger, J. Pyridln, ChinoUo und deren Derlvate. Braunschweig, 1885. O. 
Beverdin and Fulda. Tabellarische Uebersicht der Naphtalinderivate, etc. Basel, 
1894. 2 vols. O. 

RKNincs, UNiysBSiTT OF. Fourteen Academic Publications. 

RiCBMOMD Collbok Librart. Poiudezter, C, Captain John Smith and his Critics. 
Richmond, 1898. O. 

RiooTTi, QiusBPPK. (Author). La pazsiaelasuainfluensaanelsecoloXnLChietl. F. 

Rogers, Miss Eliza. Rogers, A. M. Emendations in Aeschylus, etc. Baltimore, 
1894. O. 

Rome, Obsbryatort of the Vatican. •Publications of the Observatory. Rome, 
1898. Q. 

Rosen, P. G. (Author). Projet de mteure d'un Arc du Meridien de 4P W an Spltsberg. 
Stockholm. 1893. Q. 

RoTAL Histobical Society. Transactions. New Series. Vol. VIII. London, 1898. O. 

Rylands, T. Glazebbook. (Author). The Geography of Ptolemy Elucidated. Dublin, 
1898. Q. 

Saioo, Count Yorimighi. Annual Report of the Health of the Japanese Navy, 1892. 
Tbkyo, 1892. 

St. Babtholombw's Hospital. Reports. Vol. XXIX. London, 1888. O. 

St. Lawrence Uniybbsity. Robinson, N. L. The St. Lawrence University; an His- 
torical Sketch. Syracuse, 1894. 

St. Paul's iJCHOOL. (Concord, N. H.) Eliot, S. George Cheyne Shattnck. A Memorial 
Address. Concord, 1898. D. 
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St. Pbtbbsbubg, Impbbial Aoadbmt ov. Memoln. 7th Series. Yolumes 1-84, 88, 40, 41. 
BuUeUn. YolumM 1-26, and New Series, 8, 1-8. 

Sanfobd, Db. E. C. Minor Studies from the Psychological Laboratoiy of Clark Univer- 
sity. O. 

ScHEiVBS, Db. J. (Author). Der groese Stemhanfen im Hercules Messier 18. Berlin, 

1802. Q. 
ScHOUUSB, Db. Jambs. (Author). Law of the Domestic Relations. 4th edition. Boa- 
ton, 1889. O. 
Treatise on the Law of Wills. 2d edition. Boston, 1892. 0. 

SCOTI.ANO, FiansKY BOABD ov. Eleventh Annual Beport. Edinburgh, 1886. O. 

SoOTT, J. F. (Author). Hydrothionuria. D. 

Sbbbhait, J. y. A Co. Ford, Corydon. The Child of Democracy. 1894. D. 

Sbbbbabd, J. E. (Compiler), lllustrsted Official Handbook of the Exhibition at Mel- 
bourne. Melbourne, 1894. O. 

SiBMBKS AHD Ualskb Elbgtbic Co., Bbblih. WissenscbafLliche Abhandlungen der 
FhyBikalisch-TechnischenBelchtanstalt. BerUn, 1894. F. 

SLATrBB, Bav. E. F. (Author). Enlargement of the Diocesan Library of Maasachusetis. 
Boston, 1883. O. 

Smith, Pbof. C. Michib. Madras Meteorological Obserratory. Hourly Obserrations, 
1856-61. Madras, 1898. a 

— . (Author). Results of Obserrations of the Fixed Stars made willi 

the MeridUn Circle. Madras, 1898. Q. 

Smith, Capt. J. Dokitbll. (Editor). Enumeratio. plantarum Guatemalensium. VoL 
8. Oquawkae, 1898. O. 

Smith, Uablan I. (Author). Work in Anthropology at the Uniyersity of Michigan. 
Ann Arbor, 1894. S. 

Snbll, Simbon. (Author). On the Relations of some Occupations to Eyesight. Lon- 
don, 1894. O. 

SociBTT OF Colonial Wabs in thb Statb ov Mabtland. Annual Register of Officers 
and Members of the Society of Colonial Wars, and Constitution. New York, 
1894. O. 

Solis-Cohbn, Db. S. (Author). Eight of his recent publications. 

SouTO, Db. a. Antonio do. (Author). Relation M6dico-16gale de raflUre Urbino de 
Freitas. Oporto, 1898. O. 

Spbncbb, Hbbbbbt. (Author). A Rejoinder to Professor Welsmann. London. O. 

STEYKNa, E. A. StOTens, B. F. The First Steam Screw Propeller Boats to Navigate the 
Waters of sny Country. 1890. O. 

Steybnb, W. Lb Contb. (Author). The Diffraction of Sound. Philadelphia, 1889. O. 

Stokyib, Db. B. J. (Author). Yoordrachten over Oeneesmiddelleer. Haarlem, 1898. O. 

STBASSBUBe, UNiVBBSiTr OF. Ninety-six Academic Publications. 

Sonsbt Club. Year-book, 1893, 1894. Chicago. 2 vols. O. 

Swain, Pbbb. Josbph. (Author). Inaugural Address ss President of Indiana Unirer- 
alty. Indianapolis, 1898. O. 

Tatlob, Samubl M. (Compiler). Election Laws of the State of Ohio and of the United 
States. Norwalk, 1898. O. 

Tbxas Qbolooical Subyet. Cope, E. D. Preliminary report of the Yertebrate Pale- 
ontology of the Llano Estacado. Austin, 1892. O. 
Eight reprints from the Fourth Annual Report, 1892. Austin, 1898. O. 

Thomas, Pbov. Ctbub. (Author). Axe the Maya Hieroglyphs Phonetiof Washington^ 
1898. O. 

Thuillibb, Col. H. R. (Surveyor General of India). Account of the Opeiatioiis of the 
Qreat Trigonometrical Survey of India, Yols. X-XY. 6 vols. O. 
Catalogue of Stars, January 1, 1892. 1898. 0. 

Tdohneb, August. (Author). Le systdme solalre se mouvant. Lelpsig, 1894. D. 

Tolman, Hbbbbbt C. (Author). Critloal and supplementary notes to his Qnlde to Old 
Persian Inscriptions. Chapel HiU, 1894. 
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Toucan, Dr. W. H. (Editor). Handbook of Sociological Information with special 

reference to New York aty. New York, 1894. O. 
Tbxleasb, Fbof. W. (Aathor). Further ytudiee of Yaocas and their Pollination. 

1898. O. 
TouLOUBB, Umivbbsity OF. Fortj Academic PablicatlonB. 
Xbinitt College, Dxtblin : Pbovost and Senios Fellows. Becords of the Tex^ 

centenary Festiyal of the University of Ihiblin, July, 1892. Dublin, 1894. Q. 
T0BI1IOKN, Umivebsity ov. Eighty-flve Academic Publications. 
Ttson, Jesse. Four hundred and sizty-three yolumes and fifty pamphlets (geological 

and chemical) principally Arom the library of the late Isaac Tyson. 
Upsala, TTNiYEBaiTY OP. Budbeck, O. Bref rGrande Upeala UniTersitet ntgifha med 

inledning af Gaes Annerstedt. Upeala, 1898. O. 
Sundberg, A. N. Om dem srenska kyrkoreformationen ooh Upsala MGte. Upeala, 

1893. O. 

Scriptores Berum SYOcicarum medii aeyi. 4 toIs. Upsala, 1818. F. 
Twenty-one Academic Publications. 
UsueuAT, Gohstjlatb Gbkebal of. Castro, J. J. Treatise on the South American 
Bailways and the Great International Lines with Maps. 
Ten Histories of Uruguay and its resources with maps. 
Four Histories of Uruguay by the Count St. Folx. 
Yam deb Heyden, Db. W. Description of a Newly Deyised Sanitary Building. Yoko- 
hama, 1898. O. 
Venezuela, United States of. The United States of Venezuela in 1893. New York. 

1898. O. 
Vbbmont State LiBBAJtY. Twenty-one Yolumes of State Publications. 
Vienna, Univebsity of. Five Academic Publications. 
VoLTA BuBEAU. Twenty-seren publications of the Bureau. 

Washbubn Obsebvatoby of THE Univebsity of Wisoonsin. Meridian Circle Ob- 
servations, 1887-92. Madison, 1893. Q. 
Washington Memobial Abch (N. Y.) Couxittee, (B. W. Gildeb, SsoBBTAjtY). Two 

copies of the St. Gaudens medal in bronze. 
Watebhoxtse, Pbof. S. (Author). Importance of Bamie to the Agricultural Prosperity 

of our Gulf States. St. Louis, 1894. O. 
Weees, Pbof. S. B. (Author). General Joseph Martin and the War of the Berolntion 
in the West. Washington, 1894. O. 
A large number of books and pamphlets relating to the early history of North Car- 
olina. 
Welch, Pbof. W. H. (Author). Etiology of Acute Lobar Pneumonia considered from 
a Bacteriological Point of View. 1892. O. 
General considerations concerning the Biology of Bacteria, Infection and Immunity* 

1894. O. 

Welckeb, Adaib. (Author). Flavla. Berkeley. S. 

Wesley, W. A Son. (Publishers). Whewell,W. Principles of English University Edu- 
cation. 2d Edition. London, 1888. 

Wbstchesteb Co. (N. Y.) Histobical Society. Ferguson, H. Sir Edmund Andros. 
October 28, 1892. O. 

Westinohouse Electbio a MANUFAOTUBiNa Co. Pope, F. L. Evolution of the Elec- 
tric Incandescent Lamp. New York, 1894. O. 

Whiting, Db. Habold. (Author). Questions on General Physics. Berkeley. O. 

WiEGAND, Henby H. Commercial Instruction organized by the Paris Chamber of Com- 
merce. Paris, 1896. Q. 

WiLDE, Henby. (Author). On the Origin of Elementary Substances. London. Q. 

WiLLETT, J. B. Heating and Ventilation of Besidences. Chicago, 1898. O. 

William and Maby College Libbaby. Two hundredth anniversary of the charter 
of the CoUege, 1698-1898. Bichmond, 1894. O. 

Williams C!ollbge Libbaby. Centennial Anniversary of Williams College, 1798-1896. 
1894. O. 
8 
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WiLLiAm, Pbov. O. H. DiBtrlbutioii of ADdent Volcanlo Bocks along the Euten 
Border of Nortb America. Chicago, 189S. O. 

WnroHXLL, Pbof. N. H. Geological and Natoiml History Sarrej of MinnesoU. Bepori 
for 1892. MlnDeapollS) 1888. O. 
Spurr, J. E. Iron-bearings Bocks of the MesabL Bange. MinneapoUa, 18M. O. 

Wisoomnr Statx Hutorical Society. Mills, 8. Beadings firam the Book of Nature. 
Chicago, 1888. D. 

WOMAN'8 Board of World's Fair Manaobrs of Oohitrcticot. Selections ftom the 
Writings of Connecticut Women. Nonralk, 1883. Q. 

WOODHULL, PiiOF. JoHV F. (Author). Fi*t Coune in Science. New York, 1888. S 
Tols. O. 

WTOMiiro: SuPBRiNTKirDBKT OF Public iNSTRUOTiov. Biennial Beport, 1882. Chey- 
enne, 1882. O. 
School Laws of the State of Wyoming in foroe March 1, 1888. Cheyenne, 1888. O. 

Talb Ukivbrsitt Library. Wylie, L. J. Studies in the Erolntion of English Criti- 
cism. Boston, 1894. D. 

YoNKBRs Historical and Library Associatioit. Atkins, F. A. The Manor of Phil- 
Ipsburgh. 1884. 0. 

YouNO Mbn's Christiaii Association Historical Library. 

Year-book of the Young Men's Christian Associations of North America. New 
York, 1884. O. 

Zahm, Prof. J. A. (Author). Moses and Modem Science. Philadelphia. O. 

Zbrr, G. B. M. DOUen, W. Stom-Bphemeriden auf das Jahr 1888. Dorpat, 1888. O. 

ZiicMXRMANN, Dr. A. (Author). Botanische Mlkroteohnik. TabiuKen, 1882. O. 

Pflanaenrelle, Band II. 1, and three other of his recent publications. TQbingea, 
1898. O. 

ZiNKBiSEN, F. (Author). Die AnfKnge der Lehngerichtsbarkeit in England. Berlin, 
1898. O. 

ZuBicH Natural History SociBTY. ViertoUahraohrift, Band 1-84. Zurich. S4to1s. O. 



Beports and other current publications of the year luTe also been reoelTed from the 
societies and institutions named below. This list does not include publications receiTed 
fl-om many of the foreign and American correspondents of the Unlrersity to whom 
exchanges are sent. 

American Association for the Adrancement of Science; American Historical Associ- 
ation; American Bible Society ; Ameiican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions; 
American Dermatologlcal Society; American Museum of Natural History; American 
Orthopaedic Association : Astor Library; American Economic Association; Baltimore 
City Library; Baltimore Boys' Home Society; Baltimore Corn and Flour Exchange; 
Baltimore Society for the Supprentlnn of Vice ; Baltimore Health Department ; Baltimore 
and Ohio Bailroad; Baltimore Young Mens' Christian Association; Baltimore Yeariy 
Meeting of Friends; Boston Museum of Fine Arts; Boston Public Library; Bowdoln 
College Library; Brooklyn Lib \ry; Brooklyn Department of Public Instruction; 
Bul&lo Library; BuflUo Historical Society; Buflfalo Society of Natural Solenoes; 
Canadian Institute (Toronto); Carnegie Free Library (Alleghany, Pa.); Chicago Public 
Library; Chicago Department of Public Works; Cincinuati Public Library; Clere- 
land Public Library; Columbia (a C) City Schools; Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station; Cornell UnlTersity Library; Dayton Public Library; Detroit Public 
Library; Edinburgh Unirersity Library; Enoch Pratt Free Library; Friends' Free 
Library (Qermantown); Fletcher Free Library; Glasgow UnlTersity Library; Dlinoia 
State Medical Society; Japan, Imperial University of ; Jersey (3ity Public library; Le- 
nox Library; LiTcrpool Public Library; Los Angeles Public Library; Maimonldes 
Library; Maine Geological Society ; Maryland Insurance Commissioner; Maryland Peni- 
tontiary; Maryland Society for the Germans; Maryland Medical and Chirurgical Faculty; 
Maryland Houao of Befonnation ; Maryland Hospital for the Insane; Maryland Sdhod 
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Tmx OommlnioDeiB ; Maryland State Board of Health ; Maryland School fbr the Deaf and 
Dumb; Maryland Priaoneia Aid ABSociation; Mason Sdenoe College; MaasachuMtts 
Board of Education ; Ma«acbu8etts State Library ; ManaohuMtts State Board of Health ; 
Massachooetts Board of Railroad CommiMionen; Melbourne Unlyeraity Library; Michi- 
gan Uniyeralty Library; Milwankee Public Library ; Minneapolis Publio Library; liia- 
aoari Botanical Garden ; National Aosodation of Wool Manafaoturers ; Newark Public 
Library ; New Bedford Public Library ; New Jersey Board of Education ; New York Free 
Ctrenlating Library ; New York MercantUe Library ; New York Society of Meehanios 
and Tradesmen; New York State Commission in Lunacy; New York Beform Clnb; 
Newton (Mais.) Free Library; North Ci^Una Medical Society; NoTa Scotia Public 
Schools; Ohio Mechanics Institute ; Ohio Board of Public Schools; Ontario Department 
of Agriculture; Pax^ab College Library ; Peabody Institute; Peabody Educational Fund ; 
Perkins Institution ; PhiladelphU Library ; Philadelphia Mercantile Library ; Portland 
(Oregon) Library; Providence Publio Library; Qneenaland Department of Agriculture; 
Salem Publio Library; St. Andrews UniTersity Library; St. Louis Mercantile Library; 
St. Louis Public Library; San Francisco Board of Public Schools; San Francisoo Mer- 
cantUe Library ; San Francisoo Public Library ; Slater Fund Trustees; Swarthmore Col- 
lege Library; Thomas Wilson Sanitarium; Toledo Public Offices; Wiaconsin Academy 
of Sciences; Worcester Public Library. 



The UuiTersity is indebted, as in prerious years, for many and yaluable gifts fh>m the 
soTeral Governmental Departments in Washington. In addition to a large number of 
unbound books and pamphlets the following should be specially acknowledged. 

Department of Agriculture, including the Weather Bureau. 14 vols. 

Department of the Interior, including the Geological Survey and Bureau of Education. 
25 vols. 

Civil Service Commission. 6 vols. 

Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries. 12 vols. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey. 6 vols. 

Interstate Commerce Commission. 8 vols. 

Department of Labor. 6 vols. 

Navy Department, including the Naval Observatory. 8 vols. 

Department of State, indoding the Bureau of American Bepublios. 10 vole. 

Treasury Department. 6 vols. 

Senate and House of Bepresentatlves. 40 vols. 

Smithsonian Institution, including the Bureau of Ethnology. 16 vola. 

War Department, including the Surgeon-General's Office. 18 vols. 

Post Office Department 8 vols. 
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